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Preface 


The  recent  reopening  of  Boston’s 
Quincy  Market  symbolizes  the  vast 
potential  now  dormant  in  so  many 
buildings  of  our  older  cities.  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  that  potential  has  animated 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Boston  wa¬ 
terfront.  It  has  generated  new  inter¬ 
est  in  abandoned  warehouse  districts 
and  industrial  sites  everywhere.  And 
it  has  led  a  new  generation  of  archi¬ 
tects  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  re¬ 
working  our  architectural  heritage  to 
fit  the  resources  and  needs  of  the 
present. 

The  conclusions  of  this  handbook 
point  to  the  critical  role  preservation 
and  recycling  can  play  in  a  larger  ur¬ 
ban  strategy.  Our  nation’s  older  cities 
are  being  given  their  last  chance  to 
retain  what  is  most  distinctive  in 
their  character.  Here  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  these  cities  are  not  only  the 
clearest  symbol  of  where  we  as  people 
have  been,  they  are  also  our  greatest 
challenge  for  the  future.  No  govern¬ 
ment  can  afford  to  say  “no”  to  its 
cities.  But  neither  can  government 
alone  reverse  the  effects  of  poverty 
and  neglect,  of  urban  sprawl  and 
middle-class  flight  which  have  be¬ 
come  so  common  in  the  past  25  years. 

Still,  recognition  of  our  urban 
problems  does  not  guarantee  their  so¬ 
lution.  In  the  fifties  and  sixties,  rede¬ 
velopment  authorities  in  most  cities 
subscribed  to  naive  strategies  of  ur¬ 
ban  renewal.  Whole  blocks  of  old  but 
still  useful  and  distinctive  buildings 
were  demolished  to  make  way  for  the 
construction  of  limited-access  high¬ 
ways.  These  highways  divided  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  made  it  easier  to  get  out 
of  a  city  rather  than  into  its  down¬ 
town  area.  The  unforeseen  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  national  highway 
construction  program  and  the  result¬ 


ing  suburban  growth  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  traditional  downtown 
centers  to  compete  effectively  for  re¬ 
tail  activity. 

But  the  current  scarcity  of  public 
and  private  resources  to  undertake 
such  massive  renewal  projects  may 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  People  ev¬ 
erywhere  are  growing  more  sensitive 
to  the  historical  evolution  and  varied 
functions  of  the  downtown.  They  are 
now  finding  that  the  old  buildings  and 
the  abandoned  industrial  areas  are 
an  asset  after  all. 

The  mills,  canals  and  rivers  of 
Lowell  and  Lawrence;  the  historic 
waterfronts  in  New  Bedford  and 
Gloucester;  the  sturdy  and  attractive 
18th  and  19th-century  structures  of 
Salem,  Haverhill  and  Newburyport: 
all  of  these  historic  areas  are  vital  to 
the  basic  character  of  their  towns. 
Such  resources — once  thought  of  as 
barriers  to  revitalization — now  serve 
as  key  elements  in  new  growth. 

Central  to  the  concept  of  chang¬ 
ing  and  reusing  old  buildings  is  a 
change  in  our  perception.  We  can  no 
longer  view  the  city  center  as  a  set¬ 
ting  only  for  retail  sales.  To  turn 
downtown  areas  into  places  that  at¬ 
tract  people,  architects  and  planners 
must  create  a  dynamic  mix  of  activi¬ 
ties  within  a  small  area — including 
places  for  living,  working,  shopping, 
eating,  learning  and  relaxing. 

The  old  buildings  of  our  city  cen¬ 
ters  are  a  rare  and  valuable  resource. 
Once  they  are  gone,  they  are  gone  for¬ 
ever.  Our  opportunity  to  preserve  and 
reuse  our  architectural  heritage  is 
unique.  We  must  seize  the  opportu¬ 
nity  while  we  still  have  it. 

Michael  S.  Dukakis,  governor 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


Foreword 


“When  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we 
build  for  ever.”  John  Ruskin,  The  Sev¬ 
en  Lamps  of  Architecture 

Buildings  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  perhaps  fallen  into 
disrepair  or  disfavor,  exist  in  every 
community  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  past,  the  question,  “What  should 
we  do  with  such  buildings?”  had  a 
stock  answer:  Tear  them  down  to 
make  room  for  a  parking  lot,  a  new 
building — or  nothing  at  all. 

For  many  years  there  were  those 
who  questioned  the  stock  answer. 
They  were  particularly  vocal  in  the 
defense  of  “important”  buildings  as¬ 
sociated  with  historic  events  or  fa¬ 
mous  people.  These  were  the  earliest 
preservationists.  In  time  they  found 
allies  among  people  who  appreciated 
notable  architecture  for  its  own  sake. 

In  recent  years  conservationists 
and  preservationists  have  joined 
ranks,  with  their  object  the  total  envi¬ 
ronment  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  all  the  nation’s  resources,  built 
as  well  as  natural,  are  limited.  Con¬ 
servationists  helped  make  preserva¬ 
tionists  aware  that  we  cannot  go  on 
forever  depleting  America’s  built  re¬ 
sources  by  using  them  for  a  few  dec¬ 
ades  and  then  discarding  them  to  the 
wrecking  ball  and  junk  heap.  Social 
scientists  and  urban  planners  began 
to  show  interest  in  preservation,  too, 
as  studies  appeared  showing  that 
people  feel  more  settled,  more  at 
home,  in  stable  communities  that  re¬ 
spect  the  past  and  use  old,  familiar 
buildings. 

Today  those  who  struggle  to  save 
old  buildings  from  decay  and  demoli¬ 
tion  include  planners,  public  officials 
and  private  real  estate  developers 
and  financiers.  They  have  come  to 


realize  that  with  the  rising  cost  of 
new  construction  and  materials,  old 
buildings  are  attractive  investments 
in  the  future.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  single  factor,  the  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  of  reusing  buildings  are 
turning  a  tide  in  the  thinking  about 
the  built  environment. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  has  watched  the  preser¬ 
vation  movement  grow  rapidly  since 
the  organization  was  chartered  by 
Congress  in  1949.  Each  new  argu¬ 
ment  for  saving  buildings — historical 
association,  architectural  merit,  aes¬ 
thetic  appeal,  neighborhood  stability, 
conservation  of  energy  and  resources, 
economic  advantage — has  brought 
new  believers  in  preservation.  With 
them  have  come  government  and  pri¬ 
vate  programs  to  rehabilitate  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  downtowns,  rural  struc¬ 
tures,  houses,  churches,  schools,  fac¬ 
tories,  railroad  stations,  theaters  and 
virtually  every  other  type  of  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  National  Trust  is  pleased  to 
be  able  to  publish  this  book  to  show 
through  varied  examples  how  one 
state  has  utilized  a  combination  of 
private  investment,  public  money, 
tax  incentives  and  professional  guid¬ 
ance  to  preserve  elements  from  its 
past.  Although  the  state  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  nation,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  examples  here  involve  neither 
colonial  buildings  nor  those  of  the 
“George  Washington  slept  here”  vari¬ 
ety.  Some  of  them  could  be  described 
as  quite  ordinary  structures,  even  of 
designs  currently  out  of  vogue.  They 
could,  in  fact,  exist  in  any  community 
in  or  out  of  New  England — and  they 
do.  People  need  only  to  look  with 
awareness  to  find  similar  examples  in 
their  own  communities.  As  in  Massa¬ 


chusetts,  some  can  be  revitalized  for 
continuation  of  their  original  use; 
others  can  be  imaginatively  recycled 
for  new  uses.  They  can  once  again 
“pay  their  own  way,”  serve  local 
needs  and  contribute  to  the  welfare 
and  cultural  vitality  of  their  commu¬ 
nities.  The  key  to  such  preservation 
successes  is  imagination.  Asking  the 
question,  “What  could  this  building 
become?”  may  reveal  more  possi¬ 
bilities  than,  “What  has  this  building 
been?” 

It  is  this  type  of  vision  that  the 
National  Trust  encourages  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  While  “recycling”  is 
the  end  result  of  preservation,  the 
National  Trust  puts  a  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  historic  preservation.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  how  a  building  is  preserved. 
Stripping  an  old  building  of  its  exte¬ 
rior  architectural  detail,  gutting  its 
interior  of  irreplaceable  design  ele¬ 
ments, coveringoriginal  materials 
with  “modem”  construction  are  not 
the  aims  of  historic  preservation. 
Rather,  the  National  Trust  seeks  to 
convince  developers,  financiers  and 
building  owners  that  properties  can 
have  new  lives  without  giving  up 
their  old — and  significant — identities. 
To  this  end,  the  National  Trust  pub¬ 
lishes  information  about  preserva¬ 
tion  methods  and  successes.  Through 
property  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  it  demonstrates  innovative  as 
well  as  time-tested  preservation  tech¬ 
niques.  By  providing  person-to-per¬ 
son  advice  it  helps  solve  preservation 
problems.  In  cooperation  with  news 
and  information  media  it  distributes 
the  latest  developments  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  field.  It  coordinates  the  efforts 
of  far-flung  groups  and  serves  as  an 
information  clearinghouse  between 
public  bodies  and  private  groups.  Of- 
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fices  serving  the  six  major  regions  of 
the  nation  bring  the  services  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  headquarters 
closer  to  preservationists  in  each 
state.  When  common  preservation 
problems  are  identified,  special  proj¬ 
ects  are  initiated  to  tackle  them. 

In  one  of  the  cases  cited  in  this 
book,  city  planners  in  Salem,  Mass., 
received  a  $2,500  grant  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Trust  in  July  1976  to  aid  in 
planning  for  the  revitalization  of  the 
Heritage  Plaza  West  area.  Additional 
help  and  advice  came  from  the  New 
England  Field  Service  Office  of  the 
National  Trust,  jointly  sponsored 
with  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  New  England  Antiquities. 

Aesthetics  of  old  buildings  are 
not  being  overlooked.  The  business 
community,  having  found  that  people 
like  old  architecture  inside  and  out,  is 
now  exposing  and  promoting  old 
buildings  instead  of  covering  them  up 
with  “modem”  facades  or  defacing 
them  with  inappropriate  plastic, 
aluminum  and  neon-filled  glass 
tubes.  In  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  business 
people,  aided  by  a  small  grant  from 
the  National  Trust  in  1970,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  architecturally  uni¬ 
fied  Water  Street  by  removing  the 
sundry  signs,  false  fronts  and  other 
design  fads  of  the  fifties  and  sixties. 
With  minimal  investment  they  redis¬ 
covered  their  town’s  architectural 
heritage  and  began  a  new  era  of 
healthy  economics  with  appealing 
stores  that  attract  tourists  as  well  as 
area  shoppers. 

New  construction  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  these  preservation  trends. 
Architects  are  becoming  increasingly 
sensitive  to  the  surroundings  of  their 
projects,  designing  them  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  existing  structures  while  at 


the  same  time  making  exciting  con¬ 
temporary  statements. 

Individuals  are  getting  the  mes¬ 
sage,  too.  In  more  and  more  cities,  old 
downtown  residential  neighborhoods 
are  the  “hot”  buys,  not  only  as  sound 
investments  but  also  as  convenient 
and  attractive  places  to  live.  The 
Mount  Auburn  Good  Housing  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  helped  rehabilitate  dozens 
of  old  run-down  houses  for  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  Cincinnati  neighbor¬ 
hood,  most  of  whom  are  blacks.  In  San 
Francisco  old  houses  in  many  areas 
are  snapped  up  as  soon  as  they  come 
on  the  market.  Preservation  groups 
in  several  cities  have  waiting  lists  of 
prospective  buyers  anxious  to  move 
back  into  town  and  restore  brown- 
stones,  cottages,  rowhouses  and  other 
old  dwellings. 

Preservation  has  become  accept¬ 
ed  as  progress  in  the  development  of 
America.  Built  to  Last  not  only  de¬ 
scribes  buildings  of  the  past,  it  can 
prescribe  their  future,  too. 


James  Biddle,  president 
National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation 
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ford  Office  of  Historic  Preservation; 
Peter  Lawrence,  consultant,  Office 
for  Special  Programs,  Harvard  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Design;  Margaret  Nel- 
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son,  Essex  Institute;  Irene  Norton, 
Essex  Institute;  Kirk  Noyes,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  Gloucester  Devel¬ 
opment  Team;  Albert  G.  Olsen;  Rob¬ 
ert  Scagliotti,  architect,  Salem;  Lydia 
H.  Schmidt,  Ellis  Memorial  Commu¬ 
nity  Center;  Peter  H.  Smith,  Childs, 
Bertman,  Tseckares  Associates; 
Stanley  Smith,  Society  for  the  Preser¬ 
vation  of  New  England  Antiquities; 
Charles  Sullivan,  Cambridge  Histori¬ 
cal  Commission;  William  J.  Tinti,  city 
solicitor,  Salem;  E.  Denis  Walsh, 
Schocket/Whitinsville  Associates; 
Richard  White,  architect-planner, 
consultant  to  Boston  Public  Facilities 
Department;  Peter  Wilde,  Urban  Dy¬ 
namics  Associates;  Harold  0.  Wilson, 
executive  director,  Rural  Housing 
Improvement  Corporation;  Leigh  S. 
Woodward,  New  England  Archi¬ 
tectural  Services. 

Collection  of  case  material  was 
assisted  by  James  Tierney,  who  as  an 
undergraduate  student  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  spent  a  three-month 
internship  with  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  during  the  spring 
of  1975.  Manuscript  review  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Allan  Kania.  Richard  Khan, 
Paul  Johnson  and  Manya  Rege  con¬ 
tributed  by  preparing  graphics  for 
the  Stephen  Palmer  School  and  Hop- 
kinton  Town  Hall  case  studies.  Final¬ 
ly,  the  author  would  like  to  express 
heartfelt  thanks  to  Sandra  Coakley, 
Beverly  Boyle,  Kathe  Coleman  and 
Leland  Morrison  for  typing  the 
manuscript  drafts  and  revisions. 


Gene  Bunnell,  associate  planner 
Office  of  Local  Assistance 
Massachusetts  Department  of 
Community  Affairs 
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Recycling  Old  Buildings 


The  Goult-Piekman  House  (1638),  home 
of  the  Salem  Witch  Museum,  next  to  a 
new  apartment  building  in  Salem.  (Law¬ 
rence  Lowry) 


Once  upon  a  time,  buildings  were 
built  to  last.  The  old  New  England 
proverb,  “Use  it  up,  wear  it  out,  make 
it  do,  or  do  without”  applied  to  build¬ 
ings  as  much  as  to  other  scarce  re¬ 
sources.  But  somewhere  along  the 
way  the  idea  took  hold  that  America’s 
architecture  was  a  commodity  that 
could  and  should  be  shed  as  quickly  as 
clothes  to  meet  current  fashions. 

This  book  has  been  written  to  en¬ 
courage  the  reuse  of  old  buildings 
that  were  built  to  last.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  by  a  widely  divergent 
audience,  including  people  who  have 
had  no  previous  experience  in  archi¬ 
tecture  or  development.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  publication  will  be  especially 
useful  to  public  officials — mayors, 
council  members,  selectmen,  plan¬ 
ning  board  members,  town  adminis¬ 
trators,  members  of  school  com¬ 
mittees,  building  inspectors,  depart¬ 
ments  of  public  works  and  others  who 
can  play  essential  roles  in  the  renova¬ 
tion  and  reuse  of  existing  structures. 

All  too  frequently,  local  leaders, 
planners,  developers  and  citizens 
view  old  buildings  as  obstacles  to 
sound  growth  and  development — as 
factors  contributing  to  economic  stag¬ 
nation  and  decline.  This  view  is  often 
so  deeply  ingrained  that  old  buildings 
seem  to  be  viewed  as  if  they  them¬ 
selves  were  the  root  cause  of  a  commu¬ 
nity’s  problems,  problems  that  would 
disappear  if  only  the  old  buildings 
were  cleared  away.  When  confronting 
the  task  of  redevelopment,  local  offi¬ 
cials  over  and  over  again  seem  pre¬ 
disposed  toward  strategies  involving 
clearance  and  new  construction.  In 
fact,  cities  often  offer  disproportion¬ 
ate  tax,  zoning  and  code  incentives 
for  new  construction.  Rarely  are 
plans  for  renewal  shaped  or  influ¬ 


enced  by  analyses  of  the  structural  people  seem  to  make  judgments 
soundness  of  individual  buildings,  or  based  on  how  a  building  looks.  If  an 
even  by  investigations  of  the  feasibil-  old  building  looks  bad,  it  must  be  bad, 
ity  of  renovation  and  reuse.  Most  they  think.  If  portions  of  a  building 
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show  signs  of  decay,  then  the  building 
as  a  whole  must  be  structurally  un¬ 
sound. 

Notwithstanding  this  all-too- 
common  prejudice  against  old  build¬ 
ings,  rehabilitation  and  adaptive 
use  projects  are  being  undertaken 
with  increasing  frequency  because 
they  make  good  social  and  economic 
sense.  Recycling  old  buildings  allows 
new  needs  to  be  met  with  a  minimum 
of  disruption  to  a  community  and  is 
often  much  more  economical,  or  more 
marketable,  than  new  construction. 
Moreover,  it  is  becoming  obvious  to 
local  governments  that  rehabilitation 
is  not  only  compatible  with  sound 
community  planning,  it  is  in  fact  es¬ 
sential  to  achieving  sensibly  con¬ 
trolled  growth.  These  advantages  of 
renovating  and  reusing  old  buildings 
apply  not  only  to  historically  and  ar¬ 
chitecturally  distinctive  structures; 
more  commonplace  types  of  old  build¬ 
ings  also  possess  architectural  integ¬ 
rity  and  appropriateness  to  their  set¬ 
tings  and  can  lend  themselves  grace¬ 
fully  to  new  uses. 

Advantages  of  Reusing  Old  Buildings 

One  of  the  obvious  motives  for 
reusing  old  buildings  is  that  they 
physically  link  us  to  our  past;  they 
have  become  a  part  of  our  cultural 
heritage  and  their  preservation  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  sense  of  place 
in  an  increasingly  mass-produced  so¬ 
ciety.  Many  old  buildings  deserve 
preservation  because  of  their  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  and  the  character 
and  scale  they  add  to  the  built  envi¬ 
ronment.  Their  retention  also  helps  to 
conserve  that  environment  by  recy¬ 
cling  irreplaceable  resources.  Preser¬ 
vation  of  old  buildings  in  and  of  itself 
fulfills  basic  cultural  and  social  needs. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most 


Interior  of  a  coal  bunker  on  the  Boston 
waterfront  that  is  being  considered  for 
conversion  to  a  municipal  fire  station. 
(©Randolph  Langenbach) 


compelling  reason  for  adapting  old 
buildings  is  that  there  are  so  many  of 
them.  As  one  of  the  oldest  states  in 
the  country,  Massachusetts,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  old  buildings  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions.  These  structures 
are  a  valuable  resource,  a  kind  of  raw 
material.  Massachusetts  also  has 
thousands  of  unemployed  people,  a 
sizable  proportion  of  whom  have 
skills  relevant  to  the  building  indus¬ 
try.  Renovation  of  old  buildings  is  la¬ 
bor-intensive;  for  a  given  expenditure 
of  money,  rehabilitation  creates  two 
to  five  times  as  many  jobs  as  new  con¬ 
struction.1  The  potential  for  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  this  human  resource  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
concentrations  of  the  unemployed 
tend  to  coincide  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
centrations  of  old  buildings.  Given 
this  overlap,  policies  favoring  rehabil¬ 
itation  are  likely  to  benefit  areas  most 
in  need  of  new  jobs. 

The  need  for  rehabilitation  is  es¬ 
pecially  acute  in  the  housing  sector. 
Hundreds  of  badly  needed  housing 
units  in  Massachusetts  are  being  lost 
each  year  through  misguided  local 
policies,  apathy  and  neglect.  This  loss 
comes  at  a  time  when  demand  for 
housing  is  increasing  and  when  the 
housing  industry  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  this  demand  through  new  con¬ 
struction.  Even  if  sufficient  numbers 
of  new  housing  units  could  be  con¬ 
structed  each  year,  the  increased  cost 
of  new  construction  has  made  most 
new  units  too  expensive  for  the  aver¬ 
age  family  or  household.  Most  new 
single-family  homes  sold  in  1976  for 
more  than  $43,000  and  rising  interest 
rates  and  building  costs  are  likely  to 
push  the  average  purchase  price  even 
higher.  The  cost  of  new  multifamily 
housing  also  is  increasing;  typical 


two-bedroom  apartments  in  1976  cost 
$30,000  or  more  to  construct.  This 
cost,  too,  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
rise.  The  clear  need,  therefore,  is  to 
maintain  the  housing  units  that  now 
exist  and  to  find  ways  to  provide  new 
housing  that  is  either  better  or  less 
expensive  (or  both)  than  what  might 
be  obtained  through  new  construc¬ 
tion.  Even  in  cases  where  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  as  costly  as  new  construction, 
the  space  gained  through  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  often  greater  or  in  other  re¬ 
spects  superior  to  what  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  new  construction. 
Newly  constructed  apartment  units 
are  frequently  33  to  50  percent  small¬ 
er  than  rehabilitated  units  or  space  in 
other  types  of  buildings  converted  to 
residential  use.  Thus,  even  when  the 
total  cost  per  unit  may  be  similar  for 
rehabilitation  and  new  construction, 
the  cost  per  square  foot  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  may  be  much  less. 

Important  to  community  growth 
is  the  fact  that  reusing  old  buildings 
also  can  promote  new  industry  and 
commercial  activity.  A  surplus  of 
unused  and  structurally  sound  build¬ 
ings,  such  as  vacant  mills  and  facto¬ 
ries,  can  be  turned  into  a  major  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attract  business  through 
the  availability  of  inexpensive  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  space. 

Why  is  it  that  reusing  existing 
buildings — even  those  that  have  ex¬ 
tensively  deteriorated — is  often  more 
advantageous  economically  than  con¬ 
structing  new  buildings?  There  are 
many  contributing  reasons: 

1.  Rehabilitation  is  labor-in¬ 
tensive  and  thus  is  not  as  influenced  by 
skyrocketing  costs  of  building  materi¬ 
als  for  new  construction.  The  major 
cost  of  new  construction  is  accounted 
for  by  building  materials,  and  these 
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Demolition  in  1975  of  the  First  Parish  Tower  of  Durfee  Mills,  F  all  River. 

Unitarian  Church,  Watertown,  for  a  (©Randolph  Langenbach) 

drive-in  banking  window.  (Ken  Hird) 


materials  (such  as  steel,  copper  and 
wood)  have  risen  sharply  in  price. 
Costs  of  labor  have  increased  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  but  not  as  steeply  as  build¬ 
ing  materials. 

2.  Maintaining  an  existing  build¬ 
ing  saves  the  increasingly  high  cost  of 
purchasing  undeveloped  land.  In  the 
past,  when  suburban  land  was  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive,  new  construction 
was  often  advantageous  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cheapness  of  the  land  it¬ 
self.  The  advantage  of  building  in  out¬ 
lying  areas  is  diminishing,  however; 
the  cost  of  land  in  many  developing, 
and  even  undeveloped,  areas  is  rising 
at  an  even  faster  rate  than  the  cost  of 
building  materials.2  Given  this  dra¬ 
matic  upward  trend  in  land  costs, 
which  is  unlikely  to  reverse  itself, 
there  will  be  less  reason  to  build  new 
buildings  on  vacant  land  than  to 
renovate  existing  structures  in  al¬ 
ready  built-up  areas. 

3.  Reusing  an  old  building  saves 
demolition  costs.  Although  an  obvious 
consideration,  demolition  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  overlooked  expenses 
of  new  construction  and  can  run  as 
high  as  five  to  ten  percent  or  more  of 
total  construction  cost.  Demolition  in 
dense  urban  areas  (where  building 
and  safety  regulations  may  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  swinging  ball  or  other 
more  efficient  demolition  techniques) 
can  be  especially  expensive  and  time- 
consuming.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  buildings  must  be  dis¬ 
mantled  piece  by  piece,  which  can  be 
quite  costly.  Another  consideration  is 
that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  dis¬ 
allows  any  tax  deduction  previously 
available  for  the  cost  of  demolishing 
certain  buildings  that  have  been  des¬ 
ignated  as  having  historical  or  archi¬ 
tectural  value.  As  more  and  more 


communities  inventory  and  docu¬ 
ment  their  building  stock  and  com¬ 
plete  the  process  of  designating  de¬ 
serving  properties  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places, 
the  importance  of  this  new  federal  tax 
provision  will  increase.  In  the  future 
more  developers  will  find  that  they 
will  have  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  demol¬ 
ishing  an  existing  building,  without 
benefit  of  any  public  subsidy. 

4.  People  are  often  willing  to  pay 
competitive  rental  rates  in  renovated 
old  buildings.  The  intrinsic  character 
of  old  buildings,  produced  in  part  by 


age  and  craftsmanship,  offers  a  quali¬ 
ty  rarely  obtained  through  new  con¬ 
struction.  Amenities  frequently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  rehabilitated  buildings  in¬ 
clude  high  ceilings,  large  windows, 
ornamental  woodwork  and  hard¬ 
ware,  wainscoting,  larger-than-aver- 
age  closet  and  storage  space  and  dra¬ 
matic  public  spaces.  These  sometimes 
visible,  sometimes  intangible  quali¬ 
ties,  if  recognized  by  a  potential  devel¬ 
oper  or  investor,  can  be  important  in¬ 
gredients  in  an  economically  feasible 
development  project — improving  the 
marketability  of  rentable  space,  at¬ 
tracting  customers  to  commercial  es¬ 
tablishments  and  in  some  cases  even 
translating  into  an  increased  profit 
margin. 

5.  Renovation  of  existing  build¬ 
ings  can  take  less  time  than  new  con¬ 
struction  and  can  take  place  in  stages. 
The  total  amount  of  construction 
time  required  to  renovate  an  existing 
building  is  generally  less  than  the 
time  required  to  construct  a  com¬ 
parable  amount  of  floor  space  in  an 
entirely  new  building.  Many  of  the 
major  renovations  described  in  this 
book  were  completed  in  less  than  a 
year — some  in  as  little  as  eight 
months.  By  way  of  contrast,  recent 
experience  in  Massachusetts  shows 
that  it  frequently  takes  up  to  two 
years  or  more  to  complete  major  new 
construction  projects.  Renovation  al¬ 
so  can  take  place  year  round.  A  con¬ 
tractor,  for  example,  can  work  inside 
during  wiqter  months,  protected 
from  harsh  winter  elements  that 
would  impede  outdoor  work  on  new 
construction  sites.  Obviously,  a  con¬ 
tractor  undertaking  a  renovation 
need  not  wait  until  spring  to  dig  a 
foundation  and  start  work. 

A  related  advantage  of  reusing 
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The  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  con¬ 
verted  from  a  19th-century  police  sta¬ 
tion,  Boston.  (©Steve  Rosenthal) 


One  Winthrop  Square,  Boston,  with  a 
park  constructed  by  the  city.  (Childs, 
Bertman,  Tseckares  Associates,  Inc.) 


existing  buildings  is  that  one  portion 
of  a  building  can  be  rehabilitated  and 
occupied  before  work  is  completed  or 
even  started  on  another  portion.  The 
consequent  ability  to  rent  out  part  of 
a  building  has  a  definite  advantage 
for  private  developers  doing  renova¬ 
tion  work  because  it  provides  a  source 
of  income  when  it  is  needed  most. 
With  new  construction,  a  developer  is 
generally  unable  to  lease  space  until 
virtually  the  entire  project  is  com¬ 
pleted.  As  interest  rates  climb  higher, 
and  as  the  overall  time  required  to 
construct  new  buildings  is  prolonged 
by  delays  in  the  availability  and  ship¬ 
ment  of  needed  building  materials, 
this  time  lag  between  construction 
and  rental  will  become  an  increas¬ 
ingly  serious  cost  factor. 

6.  Old  buildings  often  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  for  a  very  low  price.  The  super¬ 
ficial  decay  and  poor  exterior  appear¬ 
ance  of  many  neglected  old  buildings 
can  deceive  people  (including  knowl¬ 
edgeable  realtors)  into  believing  that 
the  buildings  are  not  structurally 
sound — and  therefore  not  worth  sav¬ 
ing.  A  perceptive  developer  can  often 
obtain  an  old  building  that  no  one  else 
wants  for  an  exceedingly  low  price 


and  then  transform  it  into  a  building 
that  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  new. 

7.  Renovation  can  provide  tax  ad¬ 
vantages.  Tax  provisions  recently 
enacted  in  several  states  and  munici¬ 
palities  provide  incentives  for  rehabil¬ 
itating  historic  structures.  Basing  tax 
assessments  on  present  value  (in¬ 
stead  of  on  a  property’s  “highest  and 
best”  use),  formal  agreements  with 
owners  that  freeze  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  at  pre-renovation  levels  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  (to  avoid  penalizing 
them  for  making  major  investments 
in  properties),  or  even  outright  for¬ 
giveness  or  deferral  of  taxes  are  a  few 
of  the  techniques  being  utilized.  On 
the  federal  level,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  corrects  previous  inequities  in 
tax  policy  that  tended  to  give  unfair 
advantage  to  new  construction  over 
renovation.  Now,  for  example,  new 
construction  on  the  site  of  a  razed  cer¬ 
tified  historic  structure  is  no  longer 
eligible  for  accelerated  depreciation. 
As  mentioned  previously,  tax  deduc¬ 
tions  formerly  allowable  for  the  costs 
of  demolishing  designated  historic 
buildings  are  no  longer  available.  In 
addition  to  removing  this  incentive  to 
demolition,  the  new  tax  laws  give 
positive  inducement  to  substantial 
certified  rehabilitation  projects  for 
some  designated  historic  structures, 
which  may  now  qualify,  for  the  first 
time,  for  accelerated  depreciation  in¬ 
stead  of  the  straight-line  depreciation 
previously  imposed.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  rehabilitation  costs  may  be 
amortized  over  five  years  for  certified 
historic  structures.3 

8.  Increased  federal,  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  funds  are  available  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  The  National  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act  of  1966  established  matching 
grants-in-aid,  obtained  through  state 


historic  preservation  offices,  that  can 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  and  resto¬ 
ration  of  properties  listed  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places.4 
Similarly,  community  development 
block  grants  provided  to  municipal¬ 
ities  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Urban  Development  are  a 
major  source  of  federal  funds  for 
neighborhood  preservation  projects, 
as  are  a  variety  of  other  HUD  pro¬ 
grams.  Far  from  representing  a  pass¬ 
ing  fad,  national  programs  for  hous¬ 
ing  and  building  conservation  are  be¬ 
coming  firmly  established,  and  funds 
for  such  programs  are  expected  to  in- 
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crease.  At  the  state  level,  grants-in- 
aid  and  tax  incentives  are  being  used 
to  encourage  building  reuse  and  com¬ 
munity  conservation.  Moreover,  after 
more  than  two  and  a  half  decades  of 
subsidizing  outward  growth  and  new 
development  on  the  urban  fringe  at 
the  expense  of  established  urban  cen¬ 
ters,  funding  at  the  local  level  for 
neighborhood  conservation  and 
downtown  revitalization  is  finally 
being  recognized  as  an  essential  com¬ 
ponent  of  many  municipal  budgets.5 

9.  Rehabilitation  imposes  fewer 
public  and  social  costs  than  new  con¬ 
struction-  Maintenance  and  reuse  of 
existing  structures  can  help  commu¬ 
nities  avoid  the  trauma  caused  by 
dilapidation,  abandonment  and  clear¬ 
ance — a  sequence  that  has  needlessly 
victimized  many  neighborhoods  and 
commercial  areas.  This  sequence  has 
had  high  social  costs  in  dislocation  of 
residents,  economic  decline  and  dis¬ 
ruption  of  community  life.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  because  old  buildings  are  usually 
located  in  portions  of  communities 
that  have  already  been  fully  devel¬ 
oped — and  are  already  served  by  sew¬ 
er  and  water  lines,  roads,  schools  and 
fire  stations — renovation  and  adapt¬ 
ive  use  of  old  structures  can  relieve 
municipalities  of  the  necessity  of 
making  additional  expenditures  for 
costly  new  public  facilities.  Many 
cities  and  towns  have  suffered  finan¬ 
cially  by  having  to  continually  extend 
municipal  services  to  outlying  areas 
while  structures  in  previously  devel¬ 
oped  areas,  already  served  by  public 
services  and  facilities,  have  been 
abandoned.  An  obvious  related  public 
benefit  is  that  a  policy  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  reduces  urban  sprawl  and  helps 
to  avoid  a  needless  loss  of  increasingly 
scarce  unspoiled  open  space. 


By  concentrating  municipal  capi¬ 
tal  expenditures  in  developed  areas 
and  encouraging  and  rewarding  rein¬ 
vestment  in  existing  buildings,  a  com¬ 
munity  need  not  forego  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  strengthen  and  even  increase 
its  tax  base.  In  many  communities, 
especially  those  characterized  by 
moderate  growth,  the  added  tax  base 
contributed  by  new  construction  may 
be  more  than  offset  by  declines  in  the 
value  and  occupancy  of  existing 
buildings.  The  soundness  of  a  commu¬ 
nity’s  tax  base  is  determined  as  much 
by  the  quality,  repair  and  use  of  its  old 
buildings  as  by  the  amount  of  new 
construction  generated.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  projects  can  be  successful  in 
creating  direct  economic  benefits  to 
communities:  attracting  new  resi¬ 
dents  and  holding  old  ones,  increasing 
tourist  interest,  bringing  in  new  busi¬ 
nesses  and  industry  and  making 
downtown  areas  attractive  places  in 
which  to  dine,  see  a  movie  or  simply 
take  a  stroll  on  a  summer  evening. 

10.  Reusing  old  buildings  con¬ 
serves  energy.  Old  buildings  repre¬ 
sent  an  investment  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  squander — an  investment 
of  energy  and  labor  made  at  a  time 
when  costs  were  significantly  lower. 
Demolition  of  these  buildings  re¬ 
quires  new  expenditures  of  energy, 
and  their  replacement  even  more  to 
produce  the  new  building  materials 
and  to  assemble  them  on  a  cleared 
site. 

Moreover,  as  New  York  architect 
Hugh  Hardy  points  out,  “Many  con¬ 
temporary  structures  which  appear 
so  sleek  and  modem  are,  in  fact,  ‘pri¬ 
meval  monsters’  both  in  terms  of  the 
energy  consumed  to  build  them  and 
the  energy  required  to  make  them 
habitable.”6  The  thick  masonry  walls 


Overleaf:  The  factories  of  Lawrence  and 
the  canals  that  provided  them  power. 
(©Randolph  Langenbach) 


of  many  old  buildings  retain  heat 
much  more  effectively  than  the  glass 
and  steel  used  in  newer  structures.  In 
certain  cases,  the  tall  windows  of  old 
buildings  (which  open,  unlike  those  in 
so  many  new  buildings)  and  high  ceil¬ 
ings  may  provide  so  much  natural 
ventilation  and  sunlight  that  total  ex¬ 
penditures  required  for  lighting,  me¬ 
chanical  ventilation  and  air-condi¬ 
tioning  systems  may  be  reduced. 

As  supplies  of  nonrenewable  re¬ 
sources  are  depleted,  and  as  the  costs 
of  remaining  resources  increase,  the 
conservation  of  all  energy-related  re¬ 
sources  will  become  an  even  greater 
national  concern.  Clearly,  the  energy 
conservation  arguments  for  reusing 
old  buildings  should  grow  stronger 
with  each  passing  year. 

Case  Studies  in  Reuse 

Proof  of  the  feasibility  of  recycling 
old  buildings  can  be  found  in  exam¬ 
ples  already  carried  out.  The  primary 
focus  of  this  handbook  is  thus  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  examples  of  buildings 
that  have  been,  or  are  being,  success¬ 
fully  rehabilitated  for  continued  or 
new  uses. 

The  book  is  organized  into  seven 
basic  sections,  six  dealing  with  major 
building  types  based  on  original  use: 
public,  commercial,  industrial,  resi¬ 
dential,  institutional  and  educational. 
A  final  section  focuses  on  communi¬ 
ty  renewal.  Each  section  includes 
an  introduction  and  several  detailed 
examples  of  buildings  of  that  type 
that  have  been  renovated  for  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes.  Briefer  examples  of 
other  reuse  projects  reinforce  the  fact 
that  renovation  is  not  isolated  but  can 
be  replicated  in  numerous  other  in¬ 
stances.  Case  studies  in  each  section 
have  been  selected  to  include  varied 
types  of  buildings  in  each  category, 
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Windsor  Mill,  North  Adams,  being  con¬ 
verted  to  an  environmental  arts  center 
as  part  of  a  community  revitalization 
effort  (©Randolph  Langenbach) 


varied  new  uses,  different  financing 
mechanisms,  different  types  of  devel¬ 
opers  and  different  governmental 
roles.  Each  major  case  example  in¬ 
cludes  key  facts:  location,  what  the 
building  was  (and  its  construction 
date  and  architect,  if  known),  what  it 
has  become,  who  developed  it  and 
who  the  architect  and  contractor 
were,7  how  much  it  cost,  the  total  floor 
area,  how  it  was  financed  and  the  con¬ 
struction  schedule.  This  format 
should  facilitate  comparisons  among 
case  studies  as  well  as  with  other 
projects  not  included  in  this  report. 

To  provide  the  most  meaningful 
information  on  the  costs  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  projects,  an  effort  has  been  made 
wherever  possible  to  provide  the 
reader  with  both  the  construction 
cost  of  the  renovation  and  the  total 
development  cost.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  these  two  cost  figures  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  Construction  cost  re¬ 
flects  only  the  cost  directly  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  physical  renovation  and 
reconstruction  of  a  building  (i.e.,  the 
cost  of  building  materials  and  labor). 
The  construction  cost  of  a  project  does 
not  include  or  reflect  other  important 
costs  associated  with  a  particular  de¬ 
velopment,  such  as  the  cost  of  acquir¬ 
ing  the  building,  architects’  fees,8  per¬ 
mits,  insurance  while  the  building  is 
under  renovation  and  interest 
charges.  Thus,  when  available,  the  to¬ 
ted  development  cost  of  a  project  is  also 
provided  to  show  all  relevant  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  project  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  in  this 
book  deal  with  adaptive  use,  the  con¬ 
version  of  old  structures  to  uses  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  ones  for  which  they 
were  originally  built.  Just  as  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  is  the  obvious  need  to 


maintain  and  modernize  old  build¬ 
ings  so  that  they  can  continue  to  per¬ 
form  their  original  functions.  For  this 
reason  some  examples  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  continued  use  are  also  pre¬ 
sented. 

Although  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  provide  a  full  range  of  exam¬ 
ples,  this  survey  certainly  is  not  ex¬ 
haustive  in  its  coverage.  Examples  of 
buildings  that  have  been  put  to  new 
uses  can  be  found  in  practically  every 
community  regardless  of  size.  There 
is  nothing  magical  about  reusing  and 
converting  old  buildings;  it  is,  or 
should  be,  a  common  and  integral 
part  of  every  community’s  growth 
and  vitality. 


Among  the  reuse  projects  con¬ 
tained  in  this  book,  some  have  proven 
to  be  more  successful  than  others.  In 
fact,  one  or  two  of  the  examples  may 
even  have  failed  in  certain  respects, 
or  suffered  financial  problems  that 
can  plague  any  new  development. 
Projects  have  been  included  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  perfect — examples  of 
excellence  to  be  appreciated  for  all 
time — but  because  they  illustrate  im¬ 
portant  and  useful  principles  of  reuse 
applicable  to  other  projects.  What 
constitutes  “success”  in  reusing 
buildings  may  very  well  change  over 
time.  Indeed,  if  there  is  one  major 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  book  it 
is  that  buildings  may  not  be  success- 
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ful  in  one  form  forever  and  can  and 
should  change  in  response  to  the  dy¬ 
namic  quality  of  our  communities. 
Massachusetts 
Housing  Finance  Agency 

A  large  number  of  the  housing 
rehabilitation  projects  described  in 
this  book  were  financed  through  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency,  a  semi-autonomous  state 
agency.  MHFA  was  established  by 
legislation  in  1966,  but  was  not  funded 
until  1968,  when  a  $300,000  loan  was 
appropriated  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  agency  until  it  could  begin  its  self- 
supporting  lending  activities.  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  first  MHFA-financed 
housing  began  in  January  1970.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  White  directed  the  agency 
from  its  inception  until  April  1977, 
when  he  was  named  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  New  Communities  Development 
Corporation,  HUD. 

The  principal  purpose  of  MHFA 
is  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  rental 
housing  by  granting  mortgage  loans 
to  nonprofit  and  limited-dividend  de¬ 
velopers.  In  this  regard,  MHFA  func¬ 
tions  much  like  a  bank,  but  with  the 
requirement  that  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  apartments  financed  by  the 
agency  in  any  single  development 
must  be  available  at  reduced  rents  to 
low-income  people  and  households. 
The  mixed-income  aspect  of  MHFA 
housing  has  been  an  important  and 
successful  element  in  the  state’s  over¬ 
all  housing  program,  providing  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  low-income  persons  to 
live  not  only  in  decent  housing  but  al¬ 
so  in  a  mixed  community  of  people 
representing  different  economic  and 
social  groups.  MHFA  financing  also 
has  allowed  for  the  construction  of 
mixed-income  housing  in  suburban 
communities  where  previously  there 


had  been  little  or  no  subsidized  rental 
housing  available  to  persons  with  low 
incomes.  Overall,  38  percent  of  the 
apartment  units  financed  by  MHFA 
are  occupied  by  low-income  persons 
and  50  percent  by  persons  of  moder¬ 
ate  incomes.  Twelve  percent  of 
MHFA-financed  apartments  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  upper-income  residents 
who  pay  the  full  market  rent. 

As  of  June  30,  1976,  MHFA  had 
closed  221  loans  to  finance  construc¬ 
tion  or  renovation  of  31,199  residen¬ 
tial  apartments,  distributed  among 
67  Massachusetts  cities  and  towns. 
These  loans  represent  a  capital  in¬ 
vestment  of  more  than  $760  million. 
Contributing  to  the  acceptance  of 
MHFA  mixed-income  housing  has 
been  the  agency’s  commitment  to 
high  standards  in  the  design,  con¬ 
struction  and  management  of  the  de¬ 
velopments  it  finances.  This  com¬ 
mitment  to  excellence  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  evident  in  the  agency’s 
substantial  financial  investment  in 
residential  rehabilitation  and  the 
conversion  of  abandoned  non- 
residential  structures  to  housing.  In¬ 
deed,  MHFA  deserves  recognition  for 
its  pioneering  efforts  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  providing  and  main¬ 
taining  needed  housing;  it  made  loans 
for  adaptive  use  at  a  time  when  such 
projects  would  have  encountered  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  financing  from 
private  banking  institutions.  By  mak¬ 
ing  these  loans,  MHFA  has  blazed  a 
trail  that  now  others  can  follow  and 
has  achieved  an  impressive  series  of 
successes  in  building  reuse  that  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  long-term  feasibility  of 
this  approach. 

Chapter  121 A  Tax  Agreements 

Some  case  studies  included  here 
were  implemented  under  Chapter 


121A,  a  special  property  tax  provision 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws. 
Chapter  121A  was  created  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  in  the  late 
1950s  to  facilitate  construction  of  the 
Prudential  Center  complex  in  Boston, 
but  it  has  been  used  with  increasing 
frequency  in  recent  years  to  encour¬ 
age  both  new  construction  and  reno¬ 
vation  in  blighted  areas.  An  urban  re¬ 
development  corporation  must  be 
formed  as  the  authorized  agent  for  a 
121A  project,  and  the  project  must  be 
approved  by  the  community  as  well 
as  by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Community  Affairs.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  feature  of  Chapter 
121 A  is  that  it  allows  a  development 
to  obtain  a  long-term  tax  agreement 
as  an  alternative  to  the  conventional 
property  taxes  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  levied  on  the  project’s  total 
assessed  valuation.  Under  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  developer  agrees  to  pay  an 
excise  tax  based  on  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  development’s  rent  roll  for  a 
given  year.  This  fixed  percentage  is 
decided  through  negotiation  between 
the  developer  and  the  community. 

The  most  important  advantage 
of  a  121A  tax  agreement  to  a  potential 
developer,  in  addition  to  possibly  re¬ 
ducing  the  total  amount  of  taxes  to  be 
paid,  is  that  future  taxes  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  are  predictable.  Indeed,  the  un¬ 
predictability  of  property  taxes  from 
year  to  year  due  to  periodic  reassess¬ 
ments  and  sometimes  abrupt 
changes  in  tax  rates  is  a  major  bar¬ 
rier  to  new  investment — and  often 
causes  private  lending  institutions  to 
deny  any  permanent  financing  for 
otherwise  financially  sound  devel¬ 
opment  projects.  The  length  of  a  121 A 
tax  agreement  varies  from  project  to 
project.  Projects  involving  the  crea- 
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tion  of  low  and  moderate-income 
housing,  if  approved,  can  qualify  for 
the  maximum  40-year  tax  agree¬ 
ment;  market  rental  housing  devel¬ 
opments  approved  under  Chapter 
121A  are  able  to  qualify  for  a  15-year 
tax  agreement,  with  opportunities  for 
increasing  the  length  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  if  specified  amenities  are  pro¬ 
vided.  Developers  approved  for  121 A 
tax  agreements  are  limited  to  an  8 
percent  return  on  their  investment. 

The  process  of  qualifying  for  a 
121 A  tax  agreement  is  rigorous.  The 
developer  is  required  to  provide 
lengthy  documentation  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  proposed  project,  and 
there  is  a  prescribed  sequence  of  re¬ 
view  by  all  relevant  local  govern¬ 
mental  bodies,  including  public  hear¬ 
ings.  Thus,  the  advantage  of  the 
Chapter  121 A  process  to  a  community 
is  that  it  provides  an  important  ave¬ 
nue  for  public  review  of  a  proposed 
development  and  allows  a  community 
the  opportunity  to  have  constructive 
input  into  its  planning  and  design. 
Through  the  121 A  process,  the  com¬ 
munity  receives  important  assur¬ 
ances  as  to  how  the  project  will  be  im¬ 
plemented  (this  scrutiny  is  valuable 
in  screening  out  “fly-by-night”  devel¬ 
opers),  thereby  helping  to  achieve  a 
compatible  and  well  designed  type  of 
development. 

The  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Community  Affairs  is  empowered 
to  give  final  approval  to  all  121A  tax 
agreements;  projects  in  Boston  are 
approved  instead  by  the  Boston  Re¬ 
development  Authority.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  121A  agreements  approved 
outside  Boston  have  been  for  projects 
involving  the  construction  or  renova¬ 
tion  of  low  and  moderate-income 
housing.  Within  the  city  of  Boston 


121A  agreements  approved  by  BRA 
have  covered  a  more  varied  array  of 
projects,  including  many  commercial 
ones  such  as  the  construction  of  new 
highrise  office  buildings. 

Recent  changes  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  use  of 
Chapter  121A  have  been  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Community  Af¬ 
fairs  so  that  its  provisions  can  apply 
to  large-scale  urban  redevelopment 
projects  and  projects  containing 
mixed  uses  throughout  the  state. 
Clearly,  Chapter  121A  is  a  highly  flex¬ 
ible  and  influential  tool,  capable  of 
shaping  private  investment  deci¬ 
sions.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
reuse  projects  in  this  book  were  un¬ 
dertaken  under  this  provision  in¬ 
dicates  that  for  Massachusetts  it  has 
been  an  important  encouragement 
for  adaptive  use  of  existing  buildings. 
Recycling  Within  the  Building  Codes 

A  number  of  architects  and  de¬ 
velopers  interviewed  in  connection 
with  this  book  mentioned  that  some 
of  their  renovation  projects  could  not 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  new 
Massachusetts  State  Building  Code 
adopted  in  1975.  They  voiced  concern 
that  standards  set  in  the  new  code 
may  be  biased  in  favor  of  new  con¬ 
struction,  setting  requirements  in¬ 
imical  to  rehabilitation  and  therefore 
discouraging  investment  in  old  build¬ 
ings.9  In  many  instances  it  may  be 
physically  impossible  or  prohibitively 
expensive  to  bring  precode  buildings 
into  total  conformance  with  the  new 
code.  The  unintended  result  may  be 
that  many  old  buildings  will  receive 
only  minimal  maintenance,  rather 
than  a  major  investment  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  that  would  not  only  renew 
them  but  also  make  them  healthier 
and  safer  for  their  occupants.  In  this 


sense  then,  some  of  the  standards  in 
the  building  code  may  be  self-defeat¬ 
ing,  actually  encouraging  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  unsafe  conditions — 
through  decay  and  disinvestment — 
in  a  substantial  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing  stock.  This  complicated  and  con¬ 
troversial  issue,  because  of  its  techni¬ 
cal  nature,  is  difficult  to  discuss  in 
general  terms.  However,  one  of  the 
major  questions  that  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed  is  whether  or  not  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  in  building  codes  in  general 
encourage  or  prohibit  substantial  im¬ 
provements  to  existing  buildings. 

Continuing  efforts  are  being 
made  by  many  building  code  officials 
at  state,  local  and  national  levels  (see 
Appendix  A)  to  modify  provisions 
that  needlessly  inhibit  substantial 
improvements  to  existing  buildings. 
Efforts  are  also  being  made  to  edu¬ 
cate  local  building  inspectors  and  ar¬ 
chitects  about  key  code  provisions  as 
they  apply  to  existing  buildings  and 
the  procedure  for  appealing  specific 
decisions.  Those  who  have  experience 
in  preserving  and  rehabilitating  old 
buildings  are  confident  that  contin¬ 
ued  modifications  to  the  building 
codes,  and  reasonable  interpretations 
of  the  codes  at  the  local  level,  can  re¬ 
sult  in  renovated  buildings  that  are 
not  only  a  benefit  to  the  community, 
but  also  as  safe  and  secure  as  build¬ 
ings  can  be. 

Built  to  Last  in  Any  Community 

For  purely  practical  reasons,  this 
book  limits  itself  to  examples  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  as  of  January  1977.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  diminish  the 
relevance  of  these  selected  case  stud¬ 
ies  for  communities  outside  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  conceivably,  every  example 
presented  here  could  be  replicated  in 
any  community.  The  applicability  of  a 
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given  case  study  to  other  commu¬ 
nities  was  the  major  criterion  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  this  book.  Because  of  this 
concern  for  broad  transferability, 
some  outstanding  and  unique  exam¬ 
ples  of  renovation  and  reuse  have 
been  omitted:  the  Old  Boston  City 
Hall;  the  Market  Square  Redevelop¬ 
ment  project  in  downtown  New- 
buryport;  the  renovations  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial,  Lewis  and  Long  wharves  in¬ 
to  luxurious  (and  expensive)  housing 
and  commercial  space;  the  marvelous 
and  exciting  restoration  of  the  150- 
year-old  Quincy  Market  adjacent  to 
Faneuil  Hall  and  the  elaborate  con¬ 
version  of  the  old  Mercantile  Wharf 
Building,  overlooking  a  beautifully 
designed  4.5-acre  waterfront  park  on 
the  edge  of  Boston  Harbor,  into  an 
extraordinary  mixed-income  housing 
development.  Indeed,  the  latter  two 
recycling  projects,  both  of  which  were 
completed  in  September  1976,  will  un- 

Testimony  of  U.S.  General  Services  Admin¬ 
istration  in  support  of  Public  Buildings  Cooper¬ 
ative  Use  Act  (S-865),  May  19,  1975,  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  ‘-William  H.  Whyte.  The  Last  Land¬ 
scape  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc., 
Anchor  Books,  1970).  The  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  issued  proposed  regulations 
relating  to  Section  2124  of  the  new  law.  Tax 
Incentives  to  Encourage  the  Preservation  of 
Historic  Structures”  (an  explanation  of  Section 
2124)  is  available  from  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
20240.  In  addition,  a  memorandum  describing 
the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
that  relate  to  the  preservation  of  historic  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  conservation  of  scenic  property  is 
available  from  the  Office  of  Real  Estate  and 
Legal  Services,  National  Trust.  The  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  is  a  national  list  of 
properties  worthy  of  preservation  because  of 
their  significance  in  American  history,  archi¬ 
tecture,  archaeology  and  culture.  It  includes 
properties  of  national,  state  and  local  signifi- 


doubtedly  rank  in  quality  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  excellence  among  the  fin¬ 
est  accomplished  in  this  country. 
These  particular  examples  have 
been,  and  will  be,  well  documented  in 
other  publications.  Such  large  and 
unique  projects  may  not  be  as  rele¬ 
vant,  or  potentially  transferable,  to 
the  majority  of  communities. 

An  attempt  has  thus  been  made 
to  emphasize  lesser-known  examples, 
some  of  which  may  be  considered  by 
some  people  to  be  quite  ordinary 
buildings  that  might,  in  a  traditional 
sense,  be  viewed  as  lacking  in  unique 
architectural  or  historical  signifi¬ 
cance.  This  inclusion  of  somewhat 
commonplace  examples  is  intended  to 
increase  the  general  relevance  of  the 
book  and  to  underscore  the  idea  that 
the  principles  and  approaches  de¬ 
scribed  have  meaning  for  all  commu¬ 
nities,  regardless  of  the  character  or 
age  of  their  building  stock. 

cance,  and  listing  is  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining 
National  Park  Service  grants-in-aid.  The  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  any  un¬ 
dertaking  that  may  affect  a  listed  property  (or 
one  eligible  for  listing  based  on  statewide  sur¬ 
veys)  if  it  includes  funding,  licensing  or  execu¬ 
tion  by  a  federal  agency.  5See  Appendix  A, 
Preservation  Resources,  for  details  on  these 
programs.  6Nancy  Iran  Phillips.  “Inner-City 
Buildings:  A  National  Resource  Ready  for  Re- 
Use,”  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  4, 1975. 
TJsing  and  renovating  old  buildings  is  a  special 
area  of  expertise,  requiring  new  approaches 
and  skills  that  are  often  more  demanding  than 
those  required  for  new  construction.  Therefore, 
the  developers,  architects  and  contractors  who 
are  responsible  for  the  successful  examples  of 
reuse  included  in  this  handbook  have  been 
credited  for  their  work.  8Roger  Lang  of  Stahl/ 
Bennett,  Inc.  (now  Perry,  Dean,  Stahl  and  Rog¬ 
ers,  Inc.),  has  pointed  out  that  a  standard  fee 
for  design  professionals  based  on  a  straight 
percentage  of  construction  cost  is  probably  in¬ 
appropriate  for  many  renovation  projects. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  pur¬ 
pose  that  this  book  can  serve  is  to  nar¬ 
row  the  popular  distinction  between 
historic  preservation  on  the  one  hand 
and  practical  development  strategies 
on  the  other  and  to  focus  attention  on 
issues  of  common  concern  to  almost 
all  citizens — housing  costs,  jobs,  ener¬ 
gy  conservation,  cultural  heritage, 
neighborhood  stability.  What  is 
clearly  needed  now  and  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  is  to  build  the  kind  of  co¬ 
alition  of  interests  and  constituencies 
that  is  required  for  renovation  and 
reuse  of  old  buildings  to  become  firm¬ 
ly  established  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  community  development  process. 
Recycling  reusable  old  buildings  is  no 
longer  the  concern  only  of  those  who 
think  of  themselves  as  historic  pres¬ 
ervationists;  it  is  becoming  the  con¬ 
cern  of  all  citizens  because  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  if  our  communities  are  to  be  liv¬ 
able  and  prosper. 

Lang  notes  that  renovation  can  be  extremely 
time-consuming  for  a  design  professional  and 
that  increased  commitments  of  time  to  a  reno¬ 
vation  project  are  frequently  reflected  in  de¬ 
creased  overall  project  costs.  Thus,  professional 
fees  should  more  properly  be  based  on  time  ex¬ 
pended  rather  than  on  construction  value.  An¬ 
tler  present  guidelines  in  Massachusetts,  if  the 
cost  of  improving  an  old  building  exceeds  more 
than  half  its  previous  value,  then  that  struc¬ 
ture  must  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  new 
building  code.  What  constitutes  “value”  is  left 
open  to  interpretation.  If  replacement  value  is 
used  as  the  criterion — rather  than  present 
market  value  or  assessed  value — it  is  possible 
that  many  major  renovations  of  old  buildings 
could  be  allowed  without  necessarily  complying 
in  all  respects  with  the  present  building  code. 
An  amendment  to  the  state  building  code  pro¬ 
posed  by  Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  in  April  1977 
would  exempt  small-scale  rehabilitation  proj¬ 
ects  from  many  code  provisions  and  would 
require  full  compliance  only  when  rehabilitation 
costs  are  more  than  two-thirds  the  replacement 
value  of  the  building. 
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Public  Buildings 


Coal  bunker  on  the  Boston  waterfront. 
(©Randolph  Langenbach) 


How  communities  treat  their  public 
buildings  is  one  way  of  signifying 
their  willingness  to  support  the  reno¬ 
vation  and  reuse  of  existing  buildings 
by  the  private  sector.  Some  commu¬ 
nities  decide  to  abandon  an  old  build¬ 
ing  only  after  much  soul-searching 
and  only  after  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  renovating  it  to  meet 
current  and  anticipated  needs.  Other 
communities,  at  the  first  sign  that  an 
existing  building  has  shortcomings, 
presume  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
altered  or  modified  and  move  swiftly 
to  replace  it  with  an  altogether  new 
building. 

Obviously,  the  construction  of 
new  municipal  buildings  often  is  jus¬ 
tified  and  desirable,  but  a  consistent 
stance  in  favor  of  new  construction 
can  indicate  a  predisposition  against 
renovation.  On  the  other  hand,  mu¬ 
nicipalities  such  as  Gloucester  and 
Needham  that  have  retained  and 
continue  to  use  their  landmark  mu¬ 
nicipal  buildings  also  tend  to  sympa¬ 
thetically  encourage  reuse  such  as 
conversion  of  vacant  school  buildings 
for  housing.  Old  municipal  buildings 
stand  as  symbols  of  community  sta¬ 
bility  and  as  reminders  to  public  offi¬ 
cials,  citizens  and  developers  that  old 
buildings  can  still  meet  current  needs 
and  are  worthy  of  retention  and 
reuse. 

In  Boston,  a  unique  reuse  plan 
for  recycling  an  old  coal  bunker  and 
converting  it  into  a  municipal  fire  sta¬ 
tion  has  been  prepared  by  Anderson 
Notter  Associates.  The  coal  bunker, 
built  around  1900  and  used  to  store 
coal  for  a  nearby  power  generating 
plant,  had  been  phased  out  when  the 
plant  switched  from  coal  to  oil.  The 
cost  of  converting  the  coal  bunker  is 


estimated  to  be  comparable  to  that  of 
building  a  new  fire  station.  However, 
a  key  element  in  the  reuse  concept  is 
the  possibility  that  the  city  could 


lease  15,000  square  feet  of  space  in  the 
converted  structure  to  commercial 
tenants,  thereby  recouping  some  of 
the  cost. 
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Whether  or  not  the  proposed 
reuse  plan  will  be  implemented  is  un¬ 
certain,  although  this  uncertainty 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  feasibility 
of  the  proposed  conversion.  For  one 
thing,  the  city  is  faced  with  a  high  in¬ 
terest  rate  on  bonds  it  issues  and  is 
therefore  reluctant  to  undertake  new 
public  facility  projects.  Whether  or 
not  the  coal  bunker  is  eventually  used 
for  a  municipal  fire  station,  the  fact 
remains  that  plans  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  showing  that  it  can  be  done. 
This  proposal  is  one  more  example  of 
how  municipal  structures  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  offer  innumerable 
possibilities  for  reuse.  “This  coal  bin,” 
said  William  Marlin,  architecture 
critic  for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  “is  a  reminder  that  one  of  the 
most  old-fashioned,  outmoded  notions 
around  is  that  knocking  down  and 
starting  from  scratch  is  the  only  way 
to  rebuild.”1 
Setting  an  Example 

A  new  municipal  building  also 
can  be  a  positive  expression  of  civic 
pride — a  symbol  of  progress  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  excellence.  Clearly,  the 
new  Boston  City  Hall  is  such  an  ap¬ 
propriate  expression.  Often,  however, 
the  construction  of  a  new  municipal 
building  merely  substitutes  some¬ 
thing  new  for  something  old,  perpetu¬ 
ating  an  official  belief  that  the  contin¬ 
ued  use  of  an  old  municipal  building 
reflects  poorly  on  a  community,  in¬ 
dicating  either  backwardness  or  local 
impoverishment.  What  has  made  the 
substitution  of  new  for  old  particular¬ 
ly  sad  is  that  what  is  built  is  often  less 
well  constructed  and  of  less  enduring 
quality  than  the  building  it  has  re¬ 
placed.  A  major  culprit  behind  this 
decline  in  quality  is  the  staggeringly 
high  cost  of  new  construction,  which 


forces  communities  that  build  new 
municipal  offices  to  make  severe  com¬ 
promises  in  the  quality  of  design  and 
construction  and  results  in  new  build¬ 
ings  that  are  mediocre  and  often  not 
even  functional.  This  overemphasis 
on  saving  money  may  encourage  mu¬ 
nicipal  officials  to  forget  that  some¬ 
times  the  most  important  reason  for 
renovation  may  not  be  cost,  but  rath¬ 
er  that  renovation  is  the  best  way  to 
achieve  a  particular  objective — a  bet¬ 
ter,  more  enduring  and  aesthetically 
pleasing  symbol  of  civic  pride  and 
service. 

Examples  of  new  municipal 
structures  that  failed  to  approach  the 
standards  of  the  buildings  they  re¬ 
placed  are  not  hard  to  find.  Archi¬ 
tecture  writer  Ada  Louise  Huxtable, 
member  of  the  New  York  Times  edito¬ 
rial  board,  soberly  analyzed  the  new 
Hudson  County  Courthouse  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  the  one  that  it  replaced. 
“The  closing  of  the  doors  of  the  stately 
Hudson  County  Courthouse  in  Jersey 
City  echoed  across  the  country.  When 
the  judges  left  their  marble-colon¬ 
naded  courtrooms  for  functional  mod¬ 
em  quarters  in  a  new  building  next 
door,  they  made  a  move  that  is  being 
made,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  al¬ 
most  every  American  city.  They  left 
behind  offices  of  solid  oak  and  mahog¬ 
any  and  moved  into  quarters  lined 
with  flexwood. 

“If  county  officials  had  deliber¬ 
ately  placed  the  two  buildings  in  their 
side-by-side  position  as  an  object  les¬ 
son  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  American 
public  architecture,  they  could  not 
have  provided  a  better  example.  Nev¬ 
er  has  the  deterioration  of  style  and 
standards  been  so  clearly  and  devas- 
tatingly  illustrated. . . . 

“The  materials  and  details  of  the 


old  courthouse,  according  to  contem¬ 
porary  accounts,  were  selected  for 
‘grace,  dignity,  and  vigor.’  It  was 
meant  to  convey  ‘a  feeling  of  strength 
and  durability.’  Descriptions  of  the 
new  building  focus  on  the  splendors  of 
its  heating,  cooling  and  elevator  sys¬ 
tems.  . . .  The  story  is  repeated  over 
and  over.  The  landmark  invites  the 
wreckers  and  its  replacement  reduces 
the  public  image  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  common  denominator.”2 

The  magnificent  Bristol  County 
Superior  Courthouse  (1894)  in  Taun¬ 
ton,  whose  sturdy  tower  rises  high 
above  the  downtown,  is  one  of  the 
most  exemplary  public  buildings  in 
southeastern  Massachusetts  and  has 
been  threatened  for  a  number  of  years. 
County  officials  had  long  suggested 
that  the  building  be  replaced  by  a  new 
county  courthouse,  possibly  in  some 
other  community.  The  Taunton  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  initiated  a 
study  by  outside  consultants,  who  de¬ 
termined  that  the  old  courthouse 
could  and  should  be  retained,  that  an 
addition  could  be  constructed  on  the 
rear  of  the  building  and  that  adjacent 
parking  areas  could  be  consolidated 
and  improved.  The  dominant  visual 
qualities  of  Bristol’s  old  courthouse — 
its  impressive  scale,  the  exquisite  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  granite  exterior,  the  interi¬ 
or  embellishment  and  its  soaring 
dome — proclaim  the  importance  of 
government  and  law.  With  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  county  commission¬ 
ers,  in  April  1977  the  structure  was 
nominated  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  It  now  appears 
that  the  courthouse  will  be  retained. 

A  less  heartening  story  is  told 
by  Robert  Campbell,  architecture 
critic  for  the  Boston  Globe,  who  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  city  of  Laconia,  N.H., 
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decided  to  build  a  new  city  hall  rather 
than  renovate  its  old  one  or  some  oth¬ 
er  old  building.  Campbell  suggests 
that  the  city  could  have  converted  the 
old  Busiel  Mill  on  the  banks  of  the 
Winnipesaukee  River  into  a  munici¬ 
pal  office  building;  as  it  turned  out, 
that  kind  of  reuse  opportunity  was 
pursued  by  private  interests  who 
beautifully  converted  the  Busiel  Mill 
into  commercial  office  space. 

What  the  city  built  instead,  states 
Campbell,  “is  a  building  so  banal, 
cheapened  and  stereotyped  that  it 
could  be  any  motel,  any  suburban 
clinic  anywhere  in  America. . . .  Would 
anyone  dream  that  the  new  building 
is  a  city  hall?  The  only  way  you  can 
possibly  tell  is  by  the  sign  over  the 
entrance.” 

Campbell  notes  that  the  failure  of 
Laconia  to  renovate  an  old  building 
for  its  city  hall  reflects  a  general  in¬ 
sensitivity  to  preserving  its  past.  “It 
isn’t  only  the  city  hall  that  shows  this 
kind  of  attitude  in  Laconia.  Right 
across  the  street,  the  city  fathers  tore 
down  Main  Street  and  rebuilt  it  as  a 
mansard-roofed  suburban  shopping 
center,  with  a  pedestrian  mall  down 
the  middle.  Surrounded  by  parking 
that  cuts  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
town  and  from  the  riverfront  that 
gives  the  town  so  much  of  its  charac¬ 
ter,  the  new  mall,  like  the  new  city 
hall,  is  a  little  island  of  suburban 
banality  in  a  town  that  once  had  some 
individuality.”3 

The  lesson  of  the  city  hall  in  Mal¬ 
den,  Mass.,  is  that  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  aspects  of  con¬ 
structing  new  public  buildings  is  the 
responsibility  for  determining  what 
to  do  with  sound  and  usable  buildings 
that  are  being  replaced  and  for  facili¬ 
tating  their  reuse  either  directly  or 


through  private  sector  involvement. 

In  April  1975  the  city  of  Malden 
opened  its  new  city  hall-government 
center.  The  new  building,  with  more 
than  118,000  square  feet  of  net  usable 
space,  represented  an  opportunity  to 
bring  together  under  one  roof  all  gov¬ 
ernmental  functions  (including  the 
Malden  Redevelopment  Authority 
and  the  offices  of  the  Malden  School 
Department).  Approximately  33,000 
square  feet  in  the  building  are  used 
for  city  government  functions  and  an¬ 
other  46,000  square  feet  are  rented  to 
the  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
the  School  Department.  The  balance 
of  the  space  is  occupied  by  federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Social  Security 
and  military  recruiting  offices.  The 
new  government  building  was  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $9  mil¬ 
lion  and  is  a  dramatic  example  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  public  architecture  (the  ar¬ 
chitect  was  Doxiadis  Associates, 
Washington,  D.C.). 

Not  far  from  this  imposing  new 
city  hall,  the  Old  Malden  City  Hall 
stands  vacant  and  neglected.  The  117- 
year-old  building  was  designed  by 
John  Stevens,  a  well-known  Boston 
architect,  and  was  built  in  1857  on  a 
prominent  site  on  Main  Street. 

Since  the  city  of  Malden  first  be¬ 
gan  to  plan  for  its  new  city  hall,  the 
expectation  has  been  that  demolition 
of  the  Old  City  Hall  is  necessary  for 
downtown  renewal  because  the  old 
building  is  a  “roadblock  in  the  path  of 
municipal  progress.”4  Most  fre¬ 
quently  discussed  in  this  connection 
are  the  tentative  plans  of  the  Malden 
Savings  Bank  to  build  a  new  addition 
to  its  building  on  the  site.  The  failure 
of  local  officials  and  business  people  to 
consider  preservation  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  is  particularly  puzzling  because 


an  independent  professional  feasibil¬ 
ity  study,  prepared  by  Bastille- 
Neiley,  Architects,  Boston,  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  building  has  signifi¬ 
cant  reuse  potential  and  could  fea¬ 
sibly  and  successfully  meet  a  strong 
local  demand  for  a  high-quality  res¬ 
taurant  and  drinking  establishment, 
a  bank,  professional  offices  and  pos¬ 
sible  retail  space.5  The  negative  local 
attitude  toward  the  building  is  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  in  the  search  for  a 
private  developer  to  bid  on  renova¬ 
tion  as  outlined  in  the  reuse  feasibil¬ 
ity  study.  Especially  prevalent  are 
unsubstantiated  claims  that  the  Old 
Malden  City  Hall  is  structurally  un¬ 
sound.  For  example,  a  page  one  edito¬ 
rial  in  the  Malden  Evening  News  on 
November  12,  1976,  referred  to  the 
building  as  a  “prominently  located 
mass  of  bricks  that  could  conceivably 
collapse  any  day,”  even  though  a  li¬ 
censed  structural  engineer  has  care¬ 
fully  inspected  the  building  and  found 
it  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  city’s  negative  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  building  can  eventually 
fulfill  itself,  as  weeks  and  months  of 
deterioration  and  no  maintenance  ac¬ 
cumulate. 

Sometimes  a  community  is  a  poor 
judge  of  the  worth  of  its  own  built  re¬ 
sources,  and  it  may  take  strong  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  outside  to 
change  negative  attitudes  that  have 
become  deeply  ingrained.  In  October 
1976  the  Old  Malden  City  Hall  was 
listed  in  the  National  Register  of  His¬ 
toric  Places — the  first  building  in 
Malden  to  be  included  in  the  register. 
This  designation  may  provide  outside 
encouragement  to  the  city  to  delay 
demolition  and  allow  further  time  to 
find  an  interested  developer.  The  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  also  helps  some 
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Old  Malden  City  Hall  and  facade  detail. 
(Gene  Bunnell) 


National  Register  sites  by  foreclosing 
accelerated  tax  depreciation  benefits 
to  any  new  structure  that  is  built  on 
the  site  if  the  building  is  razed  and  by 
denying  a  deduction  for  these  demoli¬ 
tion  expenses. 

Although  the  city  has  moved 
boldly  to  build  a  dramatic  new  gov¬ 
ernment  complex,  its  approach  to  the 
reuse  of  the  Old  City  Hall  has  been  a 
relatively  passive  one — relying  on  the 
initiative  of  a  group  of  interested  citi¬ 
zens  and  preservationists  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  plan  for  reuse  at  the  elev¬ 
enth  hour  and  continuing  to  rely  on 
them  to  find  an  interested  developer. 
This  passivity  is  difficult  to  explain 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  on  the  new  city  hall  and  of 
the  past  investment  in  the  Old  City 
Hall  for  construction  and  subsequent 
maintenance.  There  is  little  doubt 
that,  with  encouragement  from  the 
city,  the  Old  Malden  City  Hall  could 
be  reused  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Old  Boston  City  Hall — contrib¬ 
uting  substantially  to  the  revitali¬ 
zation  of  downtown  Malden.  Whether 
or  not  this  exciting  possibility  will 
materialize,  however,  is  very  much  in 
doubt. 
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Hopkinton  Town  Hall 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 
Developer: 

Planner: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 

Financing: 


Main  Street,  Hopkinton 

Town  hall,  built  1902 

Town  hall,  with  new  first-floor  plan 

Town  of  Hopkinton 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Office  of  Local  Assistance 

R.  D.  Fanning,  Boston,  architect  of  record 

Students  from  Keefe  Voctional  Training  School,  Framingham 

Begun  June  1975;  completed  July  1976 

4,100  square  feet  (gross  on  first  floor).  Second  floor  unaltered 

$35,000  (primarily  for  building  materials  and  equipment) 

$8.54/square  foot  (first  floor) 

Town  appropriations 


The  case  of  the  Hopkinton  Town  Hall 
provides  added  proof  of  how  in¬ 
expensively  an  existing  building  can 
be  renovated  for  continued  municipal 
use.  Hopkinton  is  a  small  town  (popu¬ 
lation  approximately  6,000)  26  miles 
west  of  Boston.  It  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  the  fact  that  the  Boston 
Marathon  begins  at  the  town  green 
each  year. 

Even  though  it  is  small,  Hopkin¬ 
ton  still  has  a  need  to  provide  munici¬ 
pal  office  space  for  its  various  depart¬ 
ments:  the  assessors,  town  engineer, 
town  clerk,  selectmen’s  office,  plan¬ 
ning  board,  board  of  health,  con¬ 
servation  commission,  etc.  Thus, 
what  Hopkinton  did  (and  did  not  do)  is 
relevant  to  many  other  communities. 

For  a  long  time  the  people  of  Hop¬ 
kinton  and  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives  had  been  unhappy  with  the 
town  hall.  The  interior  of  the  building 


was  drab  and  dingy,  and  full-time  em¬ 
ployees  operated  under  extremely 
cramped  conditions  that  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  function  effectively. 
Dissatisfaction  was  so  prevalent  that 
town  officials  talked  openly  of  the 
need  to  tear  down  the  old  building 
and  start  over. 

During  1973-74  the  Hopkinton 
planning  board  was  working  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Com¬ 
munity  Affairs  to  prepare  a  new  com¬ 
prehensive  plan  for  the  town,  and  the 
DCA  planners  learned  that  Hopkin¬ 
ton  residents  believed  that  they 
needed  a  new  town  hall.  In  response, 
the  DCA  staff  undertook  to  analyze 
the  condition  of  the  building  and  the 
allocation  of  space  within  it  and  also 
interviewed  town  officials  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
space  they  thought  their  respective 
departments  needed. 


From  this  analysis,  three  things 
were  learned:  (1)  The  old  town  hall 
contained  more  total  floor  space  than 
even  the  maximum  amount  of  space 
needed  by  town  departments,  assum¬ 
ing  that  a  modification  in  the  use  of 
that  space  could  be  achieved.  Al¬ 
though  individual  offices  were 
cramped,  it  was  only  because  so  much 
of  the  total  area  was  not  usable  (hall¬ 
ways  and  corridors)  or  was  under¬ 
utilized  (rooms  used  inefficiently  or 
infrequently).  (2)  The  old  town  hall 
contained  more  floor  space  than  the 
town  could  ever  afford  to  construct  in 
a  new  building.  (3)  The  old  building, 
although  in  need  of  painting  and  re¬ 
pointing  of  the  brick  exterior,  was  in 
good  structural  condition. 

In  analyzing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  continuing  to  use 
the  existing  town  hall,  it  became  clear 
that  its  location  in  the  town  center  (on 
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Hopldnton  Town  Hall  (left),  former  floor 
plan  (center)  and  floor  plan  after  renova¬ 
tion  (right),  fleft,  Charles  M.  Sullivan; 
center  and  right,  Manya  Rege) 


Main  Street,  within  the  commercial 
district,  across  from  the  town  library) 
was  an  excellent  one.  If  a  new  town 
hall  were  to  be  built,  it  might  have  to 
be  located  on  a  less  accessible  site — or 
the  town  would  have  to  do  without  a 
town  hall  altogether  for  at  least  a 
year  while  the  old  one  was  demol¬ 
ished  and  a  new  one  constructed.  An¬ 
other  factor  was  finances;  the  median 
cost  of  constructing  a  town  hall  in 
1976  was  officially  reported  to  be 
$39.15  a  square  foot.6 

Once  the  decision  was  made  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  old  town  hall,  the  task 
became  to  reorganize  and  redistrib¬ 
ute  space  within  the  building  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  space  for  those  town  offices 
that  had  the  greatest  need  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  poorly  utilized 
space.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
new  floor  plan  prepared  by  DCA  plan¬ 
ners  was  the  elimination  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  meeting  room  that  had  formerly 
used  so  much  of  the  first  floor.  The 
elimination  of  the  old  meeting  room 
was  a  reasonable  solution  because  it 
was  too  big  for  meetings  attended  by 
fewer  than  40  people  (the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  meetings  held  in  the  town  hall) 
and  was  far  too  small  for  heavily  at¬ 
tended  town  meetings.  The  original 
use,  town  meetings,  had  long  since 


been  transferred  to  the  auditorium  in 
the  new  high  school.  The  elimination 
of  this  infrequently  used  large  meet¬ 
ing  room  freed  a  large  area  to  expand 
town  offices. 

Another  area  of  underutilized 
space  was  found  to  be  the  old  kitchen 
in  the  rear  of  the  building.  Years  ago 
the  kitchen  was  used  for  community 
suppers  held  in  the  town  hall.  Like 
the  former  large  meeting  room,  the 
kitchen’s  function  had  long  since  been 
forgotten.  Thus,  this  space  could  be 
converted  into  a  moderate-sized  con¬ 
ference-meeting  room  to  be  used  for 
selectmen’s  meetings,  conferences 
and  small  public  meetings.  Complete¬ 
ly  new  electrical  and  heating  systems 
were  installed. 

With  all  of  these  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  on  the  first  floor,  the  en¬ 
tire  second  floor  of  the  town  hall  re¬ 
mains  unutilized.  This  space,  a  large 
hall  complete  with  stage,  balcony  and 
high  ceilings,  can  be  converted  to  of¬ 
fice  use  at  some  time  in  the  future 
when  the  town  needs  the  additional 
space.  In  retrospect,  the  sheer  abun¬ 
dance  of  space  in  the  old  town  hall 
makes  it  hard  to  understand  how 
anyone  could  have  considered  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  building. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  as¬ 


pect  of  this  rather  straightforward  ren¬ 
ovation  was  that  Hopkinton  accom¬ 
plished  it  at  relatively  little  expense 
by  having  the  work  done  by  students 
of  the  Keefe  Vocational  Training 
School  in  Framingham.  These  stu¬ 
dents,  whose  work  was  supervised  as 
part  of  their  formal  training,  did  an 
excellent  job.  Because  the  major  ex¬ 
pense  of  rehabilitation  is  labor,  not 
building  materials,  this  approach  re¬ 
sulted  in  substantial  savings;  in  fact, 
the  renovation  cost  the  town  only 
$35,000.  When  no  one  in  the  town 
could  find  the  original  plans  for  the 
building  (a  prerequisite  for  doing  the 
renovation  work),  the  town  showed 
its  resourcefulness  by  using  high 
school  students  in  an  industrial  arts 
class  to  measure  the  building  and  pre¬ 
pare  a  new  set  of  drawings. 

The  case  of  the  Hopkinton  Town 
Hall  illustrates  that  a  community  can 
believe  it  needs  a  new  building  simply 
because  it  is  making  poor  use  of  an 
existing  one.  It  also  suggests  that 
there  are  imaginative  means  that 
even  the  most  financially  strapped 
communities  can  use  to  accomplish 
the  improvement  of  existing  public 
buildings. 
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Stephen  Palmer  School 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 
Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 


Financing: 


The  town  of  Needham  is  a  suburban 
community  located  approximately  15 
miles  west  of  Boston.  Like  other  sub¬ 
urban  communities  that  built  new 
schools  during  the  1960s  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  school  enrollments,  Need¬ 
ham  was  recently  faced  with  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  a  vacant 
old  elementary  school  building  in  the 
center  of  town.  Town  meeting  mem¬ 
bers  considered  whether  or  not  to 
spend  $40,000  to  demolish  the  school. 
After  lengthy  discussion,  they  decid¬ 
ed  to  postpone  demolition  and  in  the 
interim  create  a  Stephen  Palmer 
School  Study  Committee.  The  eight- 
member  study  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  a  representative  of  the  board 
of  selectmen,  the  planning  board,  the 


Town  center,  Needham 
Elementary  school,  built  1914 
28  apartments 

Crowninshield  Corporation,  Peabody 
Anderson  Notter  Associates,  Boston 
To  be  selected 

Begun  summer  1977;  completion  expected  February  1978 

33,200  square  feet 

$500,000  construction  estimated 
$17, 857/unit  estimated 
$15/square  foot  estimated 

Private.  Proposed  leasing  to  Crowninshield  Corporation  (with  renovation  costs 
included  as  credit  against  monthly  rent),  to  revert  to  town  after  50  years 

Other  school  buildings  are  presented  in  the  chapter,  Educational  Buildings 
(see  page  97).  This  example  is  included  here  because  of  the  innovative  public 
review  process  used. 


school  committee,  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
the  elderly  and  two  at-large  mem¬ 
bers.  The  committee’s  charge  was  to 
investigate  alternative  uses  for  the 
school  building  and  to  recommend  to 
the  next  town  meeting  in  fall  1975 
whether  or  not  the  building  should  be 
tom  down. 

The  Stephen  Palmer  School 
Study  Committee  first  met  in  July 
1975,  when  an  informal  straw  vote 
was  taken  among  its  members;  seven 
of  the  eight  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  indicated  that  they  believed 
the  building  should  be  demolished. 
This  straw  vote,  indicating  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  initial  skepticism  about  pros¬ 
pects  for  reuse,  is  worth  mentioning 


in  light  of  the  report  the  committee 
submitted  to  the  town  meeting  four 
months  later. 

Planners  from  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  joined  committee 
members  for  a  tour  of  the  Palmer 
School  on  July  23, 1975.  This  site  visit 
and  subsequent  investigations  con¬ 
firmed  that  the  structure  was  in  ex¬ 
cellent  physical  condition.  Thereafter, 
the  DCA  planners  met  almost  weekly 
with  the  committee  to  consider  suit¬ 
able  uses  for  the  building  and  to  re¬ 
view  various  proposed  plans  and 
reuse  designs. 

Conversion  of  the  building  to 
commercial  or  professional  office 
space,  a  logical  use  because  the  site  is 
adjacent  to  the  town  business  zone, 
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was  discussed.  Commercial  use  was 
later  rejected,  however,  because  the 
committee  found  that  there  was  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  commercial  office  space  in 
Needham  and  because  the  committee 
believed  that  commercial  use  might 
have  an  undesirable  effect  on  the  resi¬ 
dential  area  bordering  the  school.  Us¬ 
ing  the  building  for  municipal  offices 
was  also  considered  based  on  a  Feb¬ 
ruary  1975  report  on  the  school  by  the 
Needham  Planning  Board.  The  re¬ 
port  indicated  that  the  building  could 
easily  be  converted,  that  the  location 
in  the  center  of  town  was  ideal  and 
that  the  space  would  be  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  similar  space  in  a  newly 
constructed  building.  However,  this 
alternative  was  dropped  from  further 
consideration  because  the  Palmer 
School  contained  more  space  than 
would  have  been  necessary  for  mu¬ 
nicipal  offices.  (The  idea  of  using  part 
of  the  building  for  municipal  offices 
and  renting  the  rest  for  private  pro¬ 
fessional  offices  might  have  been  fea¬ 
sible  but  was  not  pursued.) 

After  lengthy  consideration  of 
potential  uses,  the  committee  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  most  serious  needs  in 
the  town  were  for  (1)  rental  housing 
within  walking  distance  of  stores,  ac¬ 
tivities  and  public  transportation  and 
(2)  community  space  for  use  by  local 
voluntary  organizations  and  groups. 
DCA  planners  proceeded  to  study 
ways  these  two  uses  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated  in  the  building — to  de¬ 
termine,  for  example,  how  many 
apartments  (and  what  type)  and  how 
much  community  space  might  be 
jointly  obtained.  Early  in  that  analy¬ 
sis  it  was  found  that  the  structure 
and  organization  of  the  building  were 
excellent  for  conversion  to  apart¬ 
ments.  With  minimal  alteration, 


existing  classroom  walls  could  be  uti¬ 
lized  to  define  residential  units.  The 
enclosed  courtyard  presented  a  major 
asset  because  it  could  be  transformed 
through  landscaping  into  a  pleasant 
sitting  area  for  residents.  Also,  the 
planners  found  that  three  existing 
staircases  were  not  needed  for  resi¬ 
dential  use  and  could  be  closed  and 
framed  over,  thereby  increasing  the 
amount  of  usable  floor  space  in  the 
building.  Closing  these  stairways  was 
desirable  to  control  access  in  and  out 
of  the  building  and  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  in  any  way  sacrificing 
safety  or  movement  in  the  building. 

Despite  the  detailed  designs  and 
plans  for  the  building  prepared  by  the 
DCA  planners  and  their  assurances 
that  conversion  of  the  school  building 
to  apartments  and  community  space 
was  feasible,  committee  members  re¬ 
mained  skeptical.  The  turning  point 
in  the  committee’s  thinking  came  on 
October  18, 1975,  when  the  study  com¬ 
mittee  made  a  visit  to  Gloucester  to 
inspect  the  newly  converted  Central 
Grammar  School  (see  page  102).  The 
tour  of  the  Central  Grammar  School 
Apartments  was  conducted  by  Kirk 
Noyes,  executive  director  of  the  team 
that  conceived  and  executed  the 
reuse  of  the  old  school  building.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  were  impressed 
by  the  beauty  and  spaciousness  of  the 
apartments  in  the  converted  school. 
Seeing  is  believing — and  seeing  the 
Gloucester  Central  Grammer  School 
was  concrete  proof  to  the  committee 
that  converting  an  elementary  school 
into  housing  is  feasible. 

The  rest  of  the  committee  work 
was  directed  at  refining  proposed 
plans  for  the  Stephen  Palmer  School 
and  obtaining  cost  estimates.  Each 
expert  consulted  by  DCA  (including  a 


developer,  an  architectural  firm  and  a 
senior  financial  officer  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency, 
all  of  whom  had  inspected  the  build¬ 
ing)  agreed  that  the  reuse  project  was 
feasible,  although  cost  estimates  var¬ 
ied  from  $12,000  to  $21,000  per  unit. 
Basically,  the  differences  in  cost  esti¬ 
mates  reflected  varying  assumptions 
about  how  major  the  renovation 
would  be.  The  high  estimate  was 
based  on  the  cost  of  a  “gut-rehab”  (a 
total  replacement  of  everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  shell  of  the  budding,  i.e.,  foun¬ 
dation,  walls,  floors,  etc.),  while  the 
low  estimate  assumed  that  many  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  building  could  be  reused 
(existing  floorboards,  boiler)  and  that 
existing  mechanical  systems  would 
be  replaced  only  where  necessary. 
Even  the  expert  who  offered  the 
high  estimate  indicated  that  this  was 
still  $4,000  less  expensive  per  unit 
than  new  construction.  The  reno¬ 
vated  units  also  would  be  much  larger 
than  apartments  in  a  new  building. 

Thus,  having  assured  itself  that 
its  tentative  scheme  for  reusing  the 
building  was  sound,  the  committee 
set  about  preparing  for  the  town 
meeting.  Local  newspapers  had  cov¬ 
ered  each  meeting  of  the  study  com¬ 
mittee  and  had  reported  on  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  change  of  heart  in  favor  of 
adapting  the  building,  so  citizens 
were  reasonably  well  informed.  How¬ 
ever,  to  inform  town  officials  person¬ 
ally,  members  of  the  study  committee 
reported  their  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  directly  to  each  in¬ 
fluential  board,  committee,  official 
and  group.  Much  persuasion  and  sup¬ 
port-building  thus  was  accomplished 
before  the  town  meeting.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  carefully  prepared  the 
presentation  it  would  make  to  the 
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Floor  plan  prepared  for  the  Stephen 
Palmer  School  Study  Committee  to 
show  adaptability  of  the  school  for  hous¬ 
ing.  (Manya  Rege) 


The  Stephen  Palmer  School,  being  con 
verted  to  downtown  apartments.  (Hal 
Appleton) 


town  meeting,  including  slides  of  the 
renovated  Central  Grammar  School 
in  Gloucester  and  graphics  showing 
tentative  DCA  plans  for  reusing  the 
Palmer  School. 

In  its  presentation  to  the  Need¬ 
ham  town  meeting  in  November  1975 
the  study  committee  recommended 
that  the  building  be  preserved,  that 
the  town  authorize  a  relatively  mod¬ 
est  expenditure  to  assure  continued 
maintenance  and  security  for  the 
building  for  a  period  of  approximately 
six  months  to  a  year  and  that  the 
study  committee  be  empowered  to  in¬ 
vite  and  review  proposals  from  vari¬ 
ous  potential  developers.  Thus,  the 
town  could  save  itself  the  cost  of  dem¬ 
olition,  obtain  badly  needed  housing 
and  community  space  in  the  town 
center  and  also  expect  to  receive  some 
financial  benefit  because  the  building 
would  be  placed  on  the  tax  rolls. 

The  reuse  concept  for  the  Stephen 


Palmer  School  was  overwhelmingly 
approved.  In  addition,  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  empowered  the  study  committee 
to  select  and  negotiate  a  suitable 
agreement  with  a  private  developer. 
The  committee  proceeded  to  prepare 
kits  of  relevant  material  describing 
the  reuse  project.  Advertisements 
were  placed  in  area  newspapers  in¬ 
viting  prospective  developers  to  sub¬ 
mit  reuse  proposals  and  designs  for 
the  school,  and  a  deadline  of  April  9, 
1976,  was  set  for  receiving  submis¬ 
sions. 

Formal  proposals  and  designs 
were  submitted  by  nine  teams  of  de¬ 
velopers  and  architects.  Indeed,  the 
quality  of  the  submissions  was  so  uni¬ 
formly  high  that  the  town  probably 
could  have  chosen  any  one  of  the  nine 
proposed  schemes  and  have  achieved 
a  successful  reuse  project.  Perhaps  a 
somewhat  more  focused  solicitation 
process,  using  initial  interviews  with 


interested  developer-architects  as  the 
basis  for  requesting  more  detailed 
submissions  from  a  limited  number  of 
competing  parties,  would  have  avoid¬ 
ed  the  costly  duplication  of  profes¬ 
sional  effort. 

The  developer  chosen  for  the 
Palmer  School  was  Crowninshield 
Corporation,  and  Anderson  Notter 
Associates  was  selected  as  architect. 
Their  proposal  calls  for  accommodat¬ 
ing  28  apartments  and  6,000  square 
feet  of  community  space  in  the  former 
school.  Additional  attic  space  would 
be  used  for  mezzanines  and  for  bed¬ 
rooms  of  second-floor  apartments. 
This  scheme  was  presented  to  the 
Zoning  Board  of  Appeals  in  October 

1976,  and  the  board  later  approved  a 
zoning  variance  so  that  the  project 
could  go  forward.  Construction  and 
renovation  of  the  Stephen  Palmer 
School  was  to  begin  in  the  summer  of 

1977. 
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Randall  Library 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 
Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


Stew’s  old  library  building  was  typical 
of  small  community  libraries  of  its 
era,  full  of  Victorian  and  Richardson¬ 
ian  influences.  The  main  floor  and 
unused  basement  of  this  charming  li¬ 
brary  were  no  longer  adequate  for  the 
increased  library  usage  in  the  town. 
In  fact,  to  meet  anticipated  future  li¬ 
brary  demand,  the  Library  Com¬ 
mittee  determined  that  there  was  a 
need  to  quintuple  the  amount  of  us¬ 
able  library  space — a  program  goal 
that  might  easily  have  prompted  the 
town  to  demolish  the  old  building  and 
build  an  entirely  new  library  on  the 
site. 


New  addition  to  the  Randall  Library, 
with  original  library  in  the  background. 
(Jonathan  Green) 


Route  117  and  Crescent  Street,  Stow 

Randall  Library,  built  1894  (George  B.  Adams,  architect) 

Renovated  and  expanded  library  with  a  new  addition 

Library  Building  Committee,  Randall  Library 

Finegold  and  Bullis,  Boston 

Mark  Warren  Industries,  Inc.,  Wellesley 

Begun  May  1974;  first  occupied  May  1975 

Former:  3,300  square  feet  (gross,  from  exerior  walls) 

1,425  square  feet  net  usable  area 

Present:  8,500  square  feet  total  floor  area 

6,500  square  feet  net  usable  area  (includes  reading,  stack  and 

staff  areas — not  toilets,  mechanical  space,  stairs  or  exterior  walls) 

1,650  square  feet  library  reused 

1,650  square  feet  reclaimed  unused  space 

5,200  square  feet  new  space 

$304,000  construction 
$35.75/square  foot 

Funded  by  a  town  bond  issue,  assisted  by  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  Title  II,  grant  of  $72,000  (HEW) 
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The  Randall  Library,  showing  reused 
basement  space.  (Jonathan  Green) 


Instead,  the  solution  implement¬ 
ed  by  the  committee  was  to  utilize 
fully  the  existing  structure  (reclaim¬ 
ing  and  incorporating  wasted  space  in 
the  basement)  and  to  add  a  large  wing 
to  the  south.  The  main  entrance  was 
reoriented  to  the  town  common,  less¬ 
ening  the  visual  impact  of  the  new  ad¬ 
dition.  The  color  and  texture  of  the 
brick  used  for  the  addition  matched 
that  of  the  original  brick,  and  the 
steep-slope  roof  of  the  old  building  was 
repeated  in  the  new.  The  addition 


contains  large  windows  that  allow 
pleasant  views  away  from  the  sun, 
and  large  wall  areas  have  ample 
space  for  books.  Windows  in  the  old 
library,  which  are  small  and  high,  do 
not  allow  a  view  or  sufficient  book 
space.  These  spaces  are  now  comfort¬ 
ably  used  as  meeting  rooms. 

The  joining  of  the  old  and  new 
buildings  has  created  a  significantly 
larger  facility  that  functions  inter¬ 
nally  as  a  single  library,  but  that 
nonetheless  preserves  the  outward 


integrity  and  appearance  of  the  old 
library.  Indeed,  viewed  from  certain 
angles  the  new  addition  is  not  even 
visible;  from  other  angles  the  addition 
dominates,  seemingly  separate  from 
the  old  building  set  discreetly  in  the 
background.  The  complex  received  a 
1976  Library  Buildings  Award  from 
the  American  Library  Association 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects. 
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Boylston  Street  Police  Station 


Gallery  space  of  the  Institute  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Art.  (©Steve  Rosenthal) 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 
Developer: 

Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 

Financing: 


955  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Police  station,  built  1886  (Arthur  H.  Vinal,  architect) 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  and  restaurant 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (owner,  with  80-year  lease  to  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art) 

Graham  Gund  Architect,  Inc.,  Cambridge 

Faletra  and  Kumins,  Inc.,  Boston 

Begun  May  1974;  completed  May  1975 

22,225  square  feet 
8,290  square  feet  for  galleries 
2,400  square  feet  for  restaurant  and  kitchen 

$796,000  construction 
$35.81/square  foot 

Renovation  paid  for  by  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  with  financing  from 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 


Two  adjacent  structures  in  Boston, 
one  built  as  a  police  station,  the  other 
as  a  fire  house,  show  how  visually  and 
structurally  strong  public  buildings 
can  adapt  to  new  needs — but  in  very 
different  ways. 

A  former  police  station  has  been 
superbly  adapted  to  serve  as  an  art 
museum  and  restaurant.  Vacant  since 
1965,  the  old  station  has  reopened 
as  the  new  home  of  the  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art,  which  has  a 
long-term  lease  for  the  building  with 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Author¬ 
ity  (BRA).  Although  the  BRA  re¬ 
tains  ownership  of  the  building,  the 
cost  of  converting  and  renovating  the 
former  police  station  was  paid  by  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art.  The 
institute  was  more  than  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  the  costs  because,  according  to 
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953  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Fire  station,  built  1886  (Arthur  H.  Vinal,  architect) 

Fire  station 

Public  Facilities  Department  of  Boston 
Arrowstreet,  Inc.,  Cambridge 
Thomas  Construction  Company,  Winthrop 
Begun  August  1970;  first  occupied  June  1971 

12,560  square  feet  (gross  floor  area  of  renovated  first  and  second  floors  and  part 
of  basement) 

$387,000  construction  (includes  built-in  equipment) 

$30.81/square  foot 

Municipal  bond  authorization,  submitted  by  the  Boston  Public  Facilities 
Department  and  approved  by  the  Boston  City  Council 


Boylston  Street  Fire  Station 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 
Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


( ccmiinued  from  previous  page) 

museum  officials,  the  high  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  (an  estimated  $3  million) 
meant  that  a  new  museum  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  inclusion  of  a  res¬ 
taurant  in  the  basement  of  the  build¬ 
ing — a  requirement  imposed  by  the 
BRA — enables  the  city  to  collect  ap¬ 
proximately  $14,000  each  year  from 
rental  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

The  massive  Richardsonian  exte¬ 
rior  was  only  cleaned,  but  the  interior 
was  completely  remodeled.  By  open¬ 
ing  up  the  inside  of  the  building,  and 
by  ringing  this  space  with  a  three- 
story,  split-level  stairway  connecting 
the  various  gallery  spaces,  the  archi¬ 
tects  allowed  visitors  to  view  the  paint¬ 
ings  from  numerous  angles.  The  top 
floor,  originally  a  police  drill  hall,  is 
now  used  as  an  education  center  and 
for  offices,  and  the  stables  at  the  side 


have  been  converted  to  a  theater  and 
leased.  Space  for  storage,  a  loading 
dock,  elevator,  auditorium  and  work¬ 
shop  were  also  included.  According  to 
the  institute’s  director,  Gabriella  Jepp- 
son,  “there  would  be  no  way  [through 
new  construction!  to  get  the  same 
kind  of  spaces  we  now  have.”7 

A  fire  station  attached  to  the 
former  police  station  proves  that  such 
facilities  also  can  be  modernized  so 
that  they  can  continue  to  perform 
their  original  functions.  Intended  to 
be  replaced  by  a  new  fire  station,  Lad¬ 
der  Company  15-Engine  Company  33 
was  completely  renovated  to  create 
essentially  a  new  station  using  the 
basic  structural  form  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing.  The  architects  estimate  that  con¬ 
structing  a  comparable  new  two-story 
fire  station  would  have  cost  the  city 
close  to  $1  million. 


Transverse  section  of  police  station  as 
adapted  by  the  Institute  of  Contempo¬ 
rary  Art.  (Graham  Gund,  Architect) 
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Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  (left)  and 
renovated  fire  station  (right).  (©Steve 
Rosenthal) 
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More  Public  Building  Renovations 


In  some  cases  the  location  of  an  old 
fire  or  police  station  may  no  longer 
favor  its  continued  use,  such  as  when 
a  new  facility  in  a  different  location 
can  more  effectively  serve  a  larger 
area.  Nonetheless,  cities  and  towns 
are  coming  to  realize  that  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  original  public  use  of 
such  buildings  does  not  necessarily 
render  them  useless.  To  the  contrary, 
such  sturdily  constructed  public  facil¬ 
ities  offer  tremendous  opportunities 
for  reuse,  especially  for  services  and 
functions  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
possible.  Local  communities  can  as¬ 
sist  this  process  by  advertising  that 
they  will  listen  to  and  encourage  such 
desirable  reuse  proposals. 

Fire  station  to  fire  museum.  In 
New  Bedford,  an  old  fire  station  has 
been  transformed  into  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Fire  Museum.  The  old  building, 
an  addition  to  Fire  Station  No.  4  at 
the  comer  of  Bedford  and  South  6th 
Streets,  was  renovated  by  the  city  of 
New  Bedford  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000  using  federal  com¬ 
munity  development  block  grant 
funds.  The  museum  opened  its  doors 
in  July  1976.  Funds  for  constructing 
displays  in  the  building  were  obtained 
from  the  Massachusetts  Bicentennial 
Commission.  The  building  is  leased  to 
the  New  Bedford  Fire  Museum  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  manages  and  main¬ 
tains  the  museum.  Hoses  from  the  op¬ 
erating  fire  station  next  door  are 
hung  in  the  museum  between  uses, 
and  a  1975  Maxim  fire  engine  is  usu¬ 
ally  parked  in  the  adjacent  fire  sta¬ 
tion,  unless  it  has  been  called  out, 
lending  immediacy  to  the  exhibit. 

Fire  stations  to  community  cen¬ 
ters.  Reuse  of  old  fire  and  police  sta¬ 
tions  for  community  services  is  not 
new  in  Massachusetts.  There  are 


small  branch  libraries  in  at  least 
three  neighborhood  fire  stations  in 
Taunton,  with  one  of  the  three  (lo¬ 
cated  in  East  Taunton)  also  serving 
as  a  youth  and  social  service  center. 
The  appropriateness  of  reusing  un¬ 
needed  fire  stations  to  house  commu¬ 
nity  service  programs  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Public  Facilities  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Boston,  which  through  its 
surplus  facilities  program  has  con¬ 
veyed  fire  stations  for  use  as  a  social 
services  teen  center  and  tutorial 
reading  program,  a  neighborhood 
recreation  center,  and  for  vocational 
counseling,  training  and  job  place¬ 
ment  services,  etc.  Conversion  of  one 
of  the  city’s  surplus  fire  stations  to  a 
fire-fighting  museum  also  has  been 
proposed. 

Fire  station  to  office  space.  In 
Lowell,  the  old  Central  Fire  Station  at 
Palmer  and  Middle  Streets  has  been 
sold  to  a  private  group  that  plans  to 
convert  it  into  condominium  office 
space  (commercial  office  space  for  out¬ 
right  purchase  rather  than  for  rent). 
The  exterior  of  the  old  fire  house  will 
be  cleaned  but  will  otherwise  remain 
essentially  the  same.  The  graceful 
arches  that  formerly  defined  the  bays 
of  the  station  will  provide  large  and 
distinctive  window  space  for  the  of¬ 
fices  inside.  The  developer  for  this 
conversion  is  the  Lowell  First  Devel¬ 
opment  Team  and  the  architect  is 
Perley  F.  Gilbert  Associates. 

Fire  station  to  restaurant.  In  the 
center  of  downtown  Taunton  is  the 
fine  old  Central  Fire  Station,  which 
the  city  may  eventually  replace  with 
a  newer  facility  at  some  other  loca¬ 
tion.  The  old  fire  station  was  built  at  a 
time  when  fire  pumpers  were  pulled 
by  horses,  and  it  was  so  sturdily  over¬ 
built  for  its  original  task  that  it  was 


later  able  to  bear  the  much  greater 
weight  of  heavy  hook-and-ladder 
trucks  and  other  contemporary  fire¬ 
fighting  apparatus.  The  building  is 
surrounded  by  ample  parking  pro¬ 
vided  to  serve  downtown  stores.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  contained  in  a  recent 
comprehensive  plan  to  revitalize 
downtown  Taunton  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
call  for  the  conversion  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  to  use  as  a  restaurant  with  possi¬ 
bly  some  shops  and  boutiques — uses 
that  would  thrive  in  a  building  with 
such  character. 

Railroad  stations  to  restaurants. 
Railroad  stations  also  offer  unique 
reuse  possibilities.  Two  publications 
from  the  Educational  Facilities  Labo¬ 
ratories  provide  an  exceptional  sur¬ 
vey  of  these  possibilities:  Reusing 
Railroad  Stations  and  Book  Two, 
Reusing  Railroad  Stations.8  In  light 
of  these  publications,  no  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  railroad  station  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  required  here.  An  old  railroad 
station  in  the  Brighton  section  of  Bos¬ 
ton  that  has  been  successfully  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Allston  Depot  Restau¬ 
rant  and  the  Depot  Restaurant  in 
Beverly,  Mass.,  are  only  two  local  ex¬ 
amples.  As  pointed  out  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  cited,  railroad  stations  are 
adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of  uses. 
Moreover,  as  railroad  passenger  serv¬ 
ice  is  improved  in  response  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  need  for  more  efficient  forms  of 
transportation,  it  may  eventually  be 
found  that  the  most  appropriate  use 
of  old  railroad  stations  is  as  railroad 
stations,  possibly  combined  with  oth¬ 
er  compatible  uses. 

Post  office  to  courthouse.  In  Fitch¬ 
burg  a  classic  post  office,  built  by 
James  Knox  Taylor  in  1904  and  simi¬ 
lar  to  many  others  he  designed,  is  to 
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The  Beverly  Depot  Restaurant  and  Sa¬ 
loon  converted  from  the  town  railroad 
station.  (National  Trust) 


Mass.:  Robert  Snow  Means  Co.,  1976).  7Quoted 
in  “Police  Station  Adapted  As  Art  Museum,” 
Preservation  News,  August  1975,  a  monthly 
newspaper  published  by  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation.  8Available  for  $4  each 
from  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  See  also 
Appendix  B,  Reading  List. 


become  the  Fitchburg  District  Court¬ 
house.  The  limestone  post  office  be¬ 
came  vacant  when  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  decided  to  build  a  larger  post¬ 
al  facility  to  serve  regional  needs.  The 
old  post  office  is  centrally  located  and 
is  conveniently  adjacent  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  courthouse.  The  Fitchburg  District 
Court  currently  uses  inadequate  fa¬ 
cilities  above  the  police  station.  The 
architects  hired  by  the  county  com¬ 
missioners  to  design  the  renovation 
are  Kennedy,  Kennedy,  Keefe,  and 
Carney,  Boston. 


William  Marlin.  “Old  Waterfront  Coal  Bin 
to  be  Municipal  Building,”  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  August  29,  1975.  2Ada  Louise  Hux- 
table.  “Hudson  County  Courthouse:  Whatever 
Happened  to  the  Majesty  of  the  Law?”  New 
York  Times,  July  22,  1966;  reprinted  with  oth¬ 
ers  of  her  articles  in  Will  They  Ever  Finish 
Bruckner  Boulevard?  a  New  York  Times  Book 
(New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1970).  Rob¬ 
ert  Campbell.  “Mill  vs.  Mess,”  Boston  Sunday 
Globe,  February  16,  1975.  4Editorial.  Malden 
Evening  News,  November  12,  1976.  5Bastille- 
Neiley,  Architects.  Preservation  and  Reuse  of 
Old  City  Hall  (Malden,  Mass.:  Author,  1975). 
Study  financed  by  Malden’s  community  devel¬ 
opment  block  grant  funds. 6 Building  Construc¬ 
tion  Cost  Data,  1976,  34th  rev.  ed.  (Duxbury, 
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Commercial  Buildings 


Detail  of  the  demolished  Jordan  Marsh 
department  store,  Boston.  (©Steve  Ro¬ 
senthal) 


Early  in  1976,  a  grouping  of  six  distin¬ 
guished  and  highly  profitable  retail 
buildings  on  Washington  Street  in 
downtown  Boston  that  had  served  for 
almost  100  years  as  the  Jordan  Marsh 
department  store  was  demolished  by 
the  company  to  allow  for  construction 
of  a  new  department  store  building. 
The  oldest  building,  designed  by  N.  J. 
Bradlee,  was  completed  in  1860  and 
was  one  of  the  few  buildings  to  sur¬ 
vive  Boston’s  great  fire  of  1872;  the 
newest  of  the  group  was  designed  by 
Samuel  J.  F.  Thayer  and  built  in  1880. 
The  demolition  of  the  original  Jordan 
Marsh  buildings  is  especially  regret¬ 
table  because  of  the  extremely  mun¬ 
dane  nature  of  the  two-story  building 
being  constructed  in  their  place — a 
building  that  will  resemble  thousands 
of  other  buildings  in  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  plazas  across  the  country. 
Economic  Feasibility  of  Reuse 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  destruction 
of  the  Jordan  Marsh  buildings  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  pervasive  tendency  to 
replace  old  commercial  buildings  long 
before  their  physical  condition  war¬ 
rants  such  drastic  action.  Of  all  the 
building  types  discussed  in  this  book, 
probably  the  most  rapidly  depreci¬ 
ated  and  replaced  are  those  thatNhave 
been  constructed  for  commercial  use. 
Indeed,  often  a  decision  is  made  to  re¬ 
place  a  commercial  structure  rela¬ 
tively  early  in  its  physical  life — after 
30  or  40  years — for  economic  reasons 
that  have  little  to  do  with  its  structur¬ 
al  soundness. 

The  assumption,  widely  accepted 
in  the  business  and  banking  commu¬ 
nities,  has  been  that  the  “economic 
life”  of  commercial  buildings  is  consid¬ 
erably  shorter  than  their  structural 
usefulness  and  that  aging  business 
structures  cannot  be  adapted  and 


renovated  to  be  competitive  with 
newer  buildings.  However,  recent  ex¬ 
perience  in  recycling  commercial 
buildings  suggests  that  these  as¬ 


sumptions  are  open  to  challenge.  Re¬ 
habilitated  commercial  structures — 
whether  they  are  corporate  head¬ 
quarters,  professional  offices  or  retail 
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establishments — can  be  as  successful 
as  the  new  buildings  that  would,  at  a 
much  greater  cost,  replace  them. 

The  potential  economic  advan¬ 
tages  of  rehabilitation  over  new  con¬ 
struction  apply  to  commercial  build¬ 
ings  as  well  as  to  other  building  types, 
but  construction  cost  is  not  the  only 
important  consideration.  The  prima¬ 
ry  purpose  of  commercial  buildings  is 
to  produce  income  for  their  owners 
and  for  those  businesses  that  occupy 
them.  When  judged  by  this  standard, 
rehabilitated  commercial  buildings 
can  compete  favorably  with  buildings 
of  much  more  recent  vintage,  often 
generating  a  profit  margin  even 
wider  than  that  of  new  buildings.  The 
image  and  identity  that  old  com¬ 
mercial  buildings  frequently  project 
are  important  factors  in  their  contin¬ 
ued  viability.  The  exceptional  build¬ 
ing  materials,  building  skill,  work  and 
design  of  old  buildings  make  them 
unique  in  comparison  to  newer,  more 
austere  forms  of  construction.  Often  a 
well-cared-for  old  building  communi¬ 
cates  an  image  of  integrity  and  re¬ 
liability  to  customers.  Sometimes  the 
special  image  of  an  old  commercial 
building  derives  solely  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  different  and  thus  distin¬ 
guishable  from  more  recent  struc¬ 
tures.  Businesses  spend  vast  sums  of 
money  for  advertising  to  underscore 
their  uniqueness  and  identity,  crucial 
ingredients  of  corporate  success. 
Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
Massachusetts  businesses  have  en¬ 
hanced  their  identity — and  business 
standing — by  locating  in  renovated 
old  buildings. 

In  an  attempt  to  bolster  their  lo¬ 
cal  tax  bases,  many  communities 
have  encouraged  substantial 
amounts  of  new  construction,  such  as 


new  office  complexes  and  new  retail 
centers.  In  many  instances,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  new  buildings  has 
far  exceeded  the  local  demand  for  ad¬ 
ditional  space,  leading  to  increased 
vacancy  rates  in  existing  commercial 
structures.  A  dramatic  example  of 
this  situation  can  be  found  in  down¬ 
town  Boston,  where  more  than  10 
million  square  feet  of  new  commercial 
office  space  was  constructed  between 
1970  and  1976.  This  abrupt  expansion 
in  the  supply  of  office  space,  with  only 
a  modest  increase  in  overall  office 
space  utilization,  has  led  to  high  va¬ 
cancy  rates  at  many  of  the  city’s  most 
established  and  once  prestigious  of¬ 
fice  addresses  and  to  outright  closing 
and  demolition  of  many  other  office 
buildings.  In  fact,  as  of  January  1977 
as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  office 
space  in  the  downtown  area,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  5  million  square  feet  of  space, 
was  vacant.1 

Reusing  Surplus  Commercial  Space 

The  economics  of  building  con¬ 
struction  are  clearly  changing  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  reusing  surplus  commercial 
structures.  Given  the  extremely  high 
costs  of  new  construction,  it  no  longer 
makes  economic  sense  to  demolish 
sound  commercial  structures  that 
can  be  renovated  and  reused  at  com¬ 
paratively  less  expense.  In  1977  the 
estimated  cost  of  constructing  a  new 
multistory  commercial  office  build¬ 
ing  in  downtown  Boston  is  between 
$60  and  $80  per  square  foot.  When 
considered  from  the  perspective  of 
steadily  increasing  replacement 
costs,  old  commercial  structures — far 
from  depreciating — are  probably  in¬ 
creasing  in  value. 

As  well  as  continuing  to  serve 
their  original  uses,  commercial  build¬ 
ings  adapt  well  for  other  purposes. 


The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authori¬ 
ty,  for  example,  supports  the  con¬ 
version  of  suitable  office  structures 
for  housing.  With  numerous  old  office 
buildings  vacant  in  the  downtown 
area  and  financial  district  and  many 
others  barely  holding  on  with  vacan¬ 
cy  rates  that  cannot  be  endured  in  the 
long  run,  there  are  many  potential 
candidates  for  conversion.  One  Boston 
office  building,  Chauncy  House,  has 
already  been  successfully  adapted  for 
housing,  and  this  example  is  dis¬ 
cussed  next. 

Surplus  commercial  space  in 
many  other  urban  centers  could  simi¬ 
larly  be  utilized.  In  fact,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  planning  study  of  downtown 
Lawrence,  completed  by  Anderson 
Notter  Associates  in  January  1977, 
has  recommended  that  the  city  con¬ 
vert  to  housing  the  substantial 
amount  of  unused  commercial  space 
above  first-floor  retail  establishments 
downtown.  This  solution,  if  imple¬ 
mented,  will  have  multiple  advan¬ 
tages:  It  will  utilize  space  that  has 
been  empty  for  years;  it  will  provide 
needed  housing  in  a  central  location, 
accessible  to  stores  and  municipal 
facilities;  it  will  help  to  revitalize  busi¬ 
ness  in  downtown  stores;  it  will  gen¬ 
erate  increased  income  for  downtown 
property,  which  in  turn  will  sustain 
continuing  maintenance  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  area;  and  it  will 
bring  people  and  life  to  a  part  of  the 
city  that  is  now  deserted  after  six  p.m. 
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115  Chauncy  Street 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 

Developer: 

Architect: 

General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


115  Chauncy  Street,  Boston 

Wendell  Phillips  office  building,  built  1921  (Clinton  J.  Warren,  architect) 

Chauncy  House  Apartments,  mixed-income  apartment  building  with  87 
units — 22  efficiencies,  65  one-bedroom  units  and  commercial  space  on  ground 
floor 

State  Street  Development  Company,  Boston 

James  Harris  Associates,  Boston,  with  Boston  Architectural  Team  as 
supervising  architect 

Noram  Construction  Company,  Boston 

Begun  January  1974;  completed  February  1975 

66,911  square  feet  (gross) 

24,728  square  feet  circulation,  community  space,  other  nonrentable 
38,883  square  feet  residential 
3,300  square  feet  commercial 

$1,275,000  construction 
$19.05/square  foot 
$2,002,400  total  development 
$2 1,500/unit 
$29.93/square  foot 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency,  in  conjunction  with  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Approved  by  the  city  of 
Boston  as  121A  project 


Caught  in  the  spiraling  vacancy  rates 
among  older  office  buildings  in  down¬ 
town  Boston,  this  12-story  building  in 
the  garment  district  had  reached  a 
vacancy  rate  of  60  percent — making  it 
no  longer  feasible  to  continue  its  origi¬ 
nal  use.  The  building  was  ideally  lo¬ 
cated  in  walking  distance  of  down¬ 
town  department  stores  and  public 
transportation,  and  the  idea  of  con¬ 
verting  the  building  to  residential  use 


was  seen  as  a  way  of  avoiding  demoli¬ 
tion. 

If  the  city  had  required  on-site 
parking  spaces  for  tenants  the  con¬ 
version  to  apartments  would  have 
been  impossible.  As  it  turned  out, 
fears  that  new  apartments  in  the 
downtown  area  would  aggravate 
traffic  and  parking  problems  proved 
groundless:  Chauncy  House  is  fully 
rented  and  not  a  single  tenant  owns  a 


car.  Clearly,  self-selection  among  po¬ 
tential  tenants  helps  to  avoid  prob¬ 
lems;  people  wishing  to  have  a  private 
car  handy  at  all  times  choose  not  to 
live  at  Chauncy  House.  For  those  who 
use  public  transportation,  Chauncy 
House  is  ideal  and  there  is  no  need  for 
a  car. 

The  Chauncy  House  conversion 
is  not  a  special  case;  it  may  in  fact 
suggest  the  possibility  of  more 
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Boston  office  building  converted  to  the 
Chauncy  House  Apartments.  (S.  M. 
Spinetto) 


frequent  conversions  of  downtown  of¬ 
fice  buildings  to  apartments.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  needed  elevator  shafts  were 
already  in  place,  avoiding  the  cost  of 
having  to  cut  away  or  construct  new 
ones.  Also,  no  new  staircases  were 
needed  to  change  the  building  from 
commercial  to  residential  use.  The 
large  office-style  windows  were  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  for  apartments,  pro¬ 
viding  good  ventilation  and  ample 
sunlight.  Many  old  office  buildings 
possess  interior  light  and  ventilation 
shafts — a  major  consideration  be¬ 
cause  access  to  sunlight  is  a  crucial 
factor  affecting  the  feasibility  of  con¬ 
version  to  apartments.  Chauncy 
House  is  solidly  constructed,  with  ma¬ 
sonry  walls  and  concrete  floors  that 
make  the  building  essentially  fire¬ 
proof  to  begin  with,  an  important  as¬ 
set  in  meeting  fire  code  regulations. 

Although  the  exterior  of  the 
structure  was  virtually  unchanged, 
the  interior  was  completely  trans¬ 
formed,  with  an  entirely  new  floor 
plan  and  with  all  new  mechanical  sys¬ 
tems — new  boilers,  new  electrical  wir¬ 
ing,  new  windows,  etc.  The  result  was 
a  building  with  new  and  modern 
apartments,  in  a  highly  central  loca¬ 
tion,  but  with  features  available  only 
in  an  old  building,  such  as  an  elegant 
lobby  and  marble  staircase. 

Chauncy  House  was  fully  leased 
in  about  six  weeks,  with  about  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  tenants  coming  from  the 
nearby  Chinese  community.  In  fact, 
the  project  has  been  so  successful 
that  the  State  Street  Development 
Company  has  started  negotiations 
to  acquire  for  conversion  to  residen¬ 
tial  use  two  other  foreclosed  down¬ 
town  office  buildings  owned  by 
banks.2 
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The  Garage 


Location: 
Former  use: 

New  use: 
Developer: 


Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 

First  level  constructed  c.  1900  as  storage  facility  for  trolleys.  Later  converted  to 
parking  garage  and  two  parking  levels,  with  ramps  added 

Indoor  shopping  bazaar,  with  restaurant  and  nightclub  on  new  level 

Wasserman  Development  Corporation,  Cambridge.  Present  owner, 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company 


Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Architecture  Design  Development,  Inc.  (ADD),  Cambridge 
Jacet  Construction  Company,  Cambridge 
Begun  November  1971;  first  occupancy  March  1972 
77,000  square  feet  (gross,  including  addition) 


Cost:  $2,000,000  construction 
$25.97/square  foot 
$3,000,000  total  development 

$1,000,000  acquisition  of  site  and  building 
$38.96/square  foot 


Financing:  Private  conventional  financing 


The  renovation  of  The  Garage  has 
provided  a  unique  shopping  environ¬ 
ment  especially  conducive  to  bringing 
together  an  exciting  mix  of  small  spe¬ 
cialty  stores.  Like  other  old  buildings 
cited  in  this  handbook  (the  Brine 
Warehouse,  page  44,  for  example), 
the  building  was  so  well  constructed 
that  it  could  take  the  extra  weight  of 
another  floor  (a  fourth  floor  added  to 
the  structure  thus  produced  an  extra 
16,000  square  feet  of  rentable  space). 
Also,  like  the  Masonic  Hall  in  East 
Boston  and  One  Winthrop  Square  in 
Boston,  The  Garage  offered  virtually 


maximum  lot  coverage — one  that 
would  not  be  allowable  under  present 
zoning.  Thus,  the  amount  of  rentable 
space  in  the  old  garage  actually 
turned  out  to  be  greater  than  the 
amount  of  floor  space  obtainable  by 
constructing  a  new  building  on  the 
site. 

The  prime  location  of  The  Garage 
in  Harvard  Square  of  course  contrib¬ 
uted  to  its  reuse  potential.  The  exte¬ 
rior  was  retained,  enhancing  its  de¬ 
sign  compatibility  with  other  nearby 
buildings.  The  details  of  the  exterior 
masonry  walls  were  restored  and 


bricked-up  windows  and  arches  were 
reopened.  The  new  fourth  level  was 
faced  with  brick  to  match  the  lower 
floors.3 

On  the  interior,  the  two  levels 
connected  by  the  former  car  ramps 
allowed  for  a  flexible  mixing  of  open 
space  areas  for  use  by  the  small 
shops.  This  shopping  bazaar  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  large  restaurant  in  the 
'basement  and  two  nightclub-concert 
halls  on  the  new  upper  level. 

The  idea  of  renovating  a  large  va¬ 
cant  structure  and  subdividing  it  for 
occupancy  by  relatively  small  busi- 
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Interior  of  The  Garage,  before  renova¬ 
tion  and  after  conversion  to  an  indoor 
shopping  bazaar,  (top,  Architecture  De¬ 
sign  Development,  Inc.;  bottom,  ©Steve 
Rosenthal) 


nesses  is  applicable  to  many  commu¬ 
nities.  Small  stores,  especially  in 
small  and  medium-sized  commu¬ 
nities,  frequently  have  a  difficult  time 
competing  with  large  businesses  lo¬ 
cated  in  shopping  plazas  because  the 
small  stores  are  generally  dispersed 


throughout  the  community  and 
therefore  fail  to  reinforce  one  anoth¬ 
er.  Bringing  many  businesses  togeth¬ 
er  under  one  roof  can  be  an  effective 
way  of  retaining  the  diversity  of  small 
businesses  while  also  attaining  the 
identity  and  drawing  power  of  larger 


establishments.  As  this  case  sug¬ 
gests,  such  an  environment  can  be 
achieved  by  making  use  of  otherwise 
unneeded  “white  elephants”  like  The 
Garage. 
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One  Winthrop  Square 


Location: 
Former  use: 


New  use: 
Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


The  example  of  One  Winthrop  Square 
demonstrates  that  it  is  feasible  to 
renovate  an  old  commercial  building 
for  modern  office  space  even  in  an 
area  of  high-density  development.  Al¬ 
though  One  Winthrop  Square  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  competing  highrise  office 
buildings  that  are  very  expensive  but 
offer  tenants  little  individuality  or 
uniqueness,  the  developer  was  con¬ 
fident  that  there  was  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  commercial  space  in  a  reno¬ 


One  Winthrop  Square,  Boston 

Constructed  1873  (Emerson  and  Fehmer,  architects)  to  accommodate  a 
variety  of  commercial  establishments,  primarily  retail  outlets  featuring 
quality  apparel.  From  1924  to  1972  headquarters  for  the  New  England  Press 
and  the  Boston  Record  American,  including  newsrooms  and  printing  plant, 
distribution  and  loading  docks 

Office  building  with  retail  establishments  on  ground  floor 

Raymond  Cattle  Company,  Boston 

Childs,  Bertman,  Tseckares  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston 

N.  S.  Raymond  Development  Company,  Boston 

Begun  February  1973;  first  occupancy  August  1974 

100,000  square  feet  (gross) 

86,000  square  feet  net  leasable  area 
80  percent  office  space 
20  percent  retail  space 

$3,720,000  construction 
$3,600,000  building  renovation 
$120,000  site  improvement 
$37.20/square  foot 
$4,700,000  total  development 
$47/square  foot 

Private  conventional  financing.  Construction  financing  from  State  Street 
Bank,  Boston.  Permanent  financing  from  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company 


vated  old  building.  The  economic  fea¬ 
sibility  of  the  renovation  was 
bolstered  by  the  following  factors:  (1) 
The  building,  although  only  five  sto¬ 
ries  high,  contained  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  floor  space.  (2)  The  building 
filled  almost  the  entire  lot,  a  much 
greater  lot  coverage  than  allowable 
for  a  new  building  on  the  same  site 
(present  zoning  would  have  required 
much  greater  setback).  (3)  The  per¬ 
centage  of  potentially  leasable  floor 


space  in  the  building  was  relatively 
high,  approximately  86  percent.  (4) 
Space  rented  first  could  be  renovated 
first,  while  work  on  other  parts  of  the 
building  could  be  scheduled  according 
to  demand.  (5)  The  total  development 
cost  of  renovating  One  Winthrop 
Square  into  first-class  office  space, 
while  not  cheap,  was  still  less  than  the 
cost  of  constructing  new  office  space 
in  downtown  Boston;  the  cost  of  new 
highrise  office  building  construction 
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One  Winthrop  Square  when  it  housed 
commercial  establishments,  (courtesy 
Childs,  Bertman,  Tseckares  Associates) 


currently  ranges  from  $60  to  $80  per 
square  foot.  Renovation  included  new 
office  layouts,  heating  and  ventilation 
systems,  lighting  and  carpeting.  One 
Winthrop  Square  and  Boston’s  new¬ 
est  highrise  office  buildings  rent  office 
space  at  approximately  the  same 
rates. 

Proving  that  cities  can  do  much 
to  encourage  renovation  of  old  build¬ 
ings,  the  city  of  Boston  committed 


city  funds  to  construct  a  park  in  front 
of  the  renovated  building,  on  space 
used  for  decades  as  a  parking  area  for 
trucks.  The  removal  of  excess  pave¬ 
ment  and  the  provision  of  a  small  new 
park  enhance  the  brightly  cleaned  ex¬ 
terior  and  have  made  One  Winthrop 
Square  a  showcase  for  renovation,  a 
haven  in  an  otherwise  stark  financial 
district  dominated  by  highrise  office 
buildings.  The  combined  effect  of  the 


renovation  and  the  new  park  has 
been  to  dramatize  the  way  in  which 
reuse  of  old  buildings  can  contribute 
to  a  more  vibrant  and  vital  downtown 
area.  In  1976  the  architect  and  devel¬ 
oper  received  a  Special  Award  from 
the  National  Trust  for  One  Winthrop 
Square  and  their  other  Boston  recy¬ 
cling  projects. 
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Brine  Warehouse 


Location: 
Former  use: 


New  use: 
Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


In  Boston  a  typical,  undistinguished 
five-story  brick  warehouse  has  been 
transformed  into  a  highly  functional 
apartment  building.  Because  it  was 
built  as  a  warehouse,  the  structure 
was  exceptionally  well  constructed, 
with  sturdy,  thick  wooden  beams  ca¬ 
pable  of  carrying  extremely  heavy 
loads.  Subdividing  the  interior  for 
apartments  was  a  relatively  easy 
matter  because  there  was  only  one 
row  of  center  posts  supporting  over¬ 
head  beams  that  spanned  the  width 


3  Appleton  Street,  South  End,  Boston 

Built  about  1890  as  five-story  furniture  warehouse.  In  1940s  used  by  Brine 
Sporting  Goods  Company  to  manufacture  lacrosse  sticks  and  store  athletic 
equipment 

Six-floor  apartment  bulding,  with  20  units,  2  penthouses  and  a  restaurant 

Urban  Dynamics  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston 

Boston  Architectural  Team 

Urban  Dynamics  Construction  Company,  Boston 

Begun  August  1975;  completed  July  1976 

31,500  square  feet  (gross)  after  conversion 
4,500  square  feet  commercial 
27,000  square  feet  residential 
510-600  square  feet/studio  units  (9) 

735-820  square  feet/one-bedroom  units  (7) 

946  square  feet/two-bedroom  units  (4) 

1,320-1,600  square  feet/penthouse  units  (2) 

$510,000  construction 
$17, 312/two-bedroom  unit 
$18.30/square  foot 
$710,000  total  development 

Private  conventional  financing.  Construction  financed  by  State  Street  Bank, 
Boston 


of  the  building.  Twenty  apartment 
units  were  constructed  on  the  first 
five  floors,  with  a  sixth  floor  added  to 
the  top  of  the  building  to  obtain  two 
penthouses.  A  restaurant  occupies 
the  basement  space. 

By  October  1976,  three  months 
after  the  warehouse  renovation  was 
completed,  100  percent  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  had  been  rented  and  occupied. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  popularity 
of  the  apartments  was  undoubtedly 
their  generous  size. 


Prior  to  its  conversion  the  build¬ 
ing  had  two  freight  elevator  shafts; 
one  was  removed  and  the  other  was 
used  to  accommodate  a  new  passen¬ 
ger  elevator.  Because  of  the  econo¬ 
mies  inherent  in  reusing  such  a  struc¬ 
ture,  the  cost  of  constructing  new 
apartments  in  the  former  warehouse 
was  substantially  less  than  the  cost  of 
comparable  new  construction.  Exact 
renovation  costs  per  unit  of  course 
varied  according  to  apartment  size.  A 
new  sprinkler  system  was  installed 
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The  Brine  Warehouse,  at  right,  and  its 
“sister”  warehouse.  (Gene  Bunnell) 


throughout  the  building  in  every 
apartment  and  every  closet,  and 
smoke  detectors  were  placed  in  every 
apartment  as  well. 

Visitors  to  the  new  Brine  Ware¬ 
house  apartments  are  treated  to  a 


kind  of  before-and-after  contrast;  the 
converted  building  is  attached  to  an 
identical  “sister”  warehouse  that  has 
not  been  rehabilitated.  This  building 
is  occupied  by  a  company  that  manu¬ 
factures  hot  water  heaters.  Standing 


as  they  do,  side-by-side,  the  buildings 
provide  a  simple  reminder  of  the  di¬ 
versity  of  uses  to  which  old  buildings 
can  be  put,  and  of  the  beauty  inherent 
in  even  the  most  seemingly  ordinary 
looking  buildings. 


ERHOT  ALL-COPPER.  INC 


TANKLESS  HEATERS 


ALL  CPPPER 


EVER-HOT 
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More  Commercial  Renovations 


The  Chart  House  Restaurant  on  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Long  Wharf.  (Nat  Griffin,  Urban 
Land  Institute) 


Old  commercial  buildings  to  res¬ 
taurants.  Restaurants  often  thrive  in 
the  atmosphere  of  an  old  building.  In 
Boston  many  of  the  city’s  finest  res¬ 
taurants  have  made  their  homes  in 
old  commercial  structures.  Of  course, 
the  success  of  the  Durgin  Park  restau¬ 
rant  in  the  old  Quincy  Market  is  leg¬ 
endary.  More  recently  Boston  has 
seen  other  restaurants  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  special  quality  and  am¬ 
bience  of  old  buildings:  the  Scotch  and 
Sirloin  on  the  top  floor  of  an  old  ware¬ 
house  in  the  North  End,  Clarkes  res¬ 
taurant  in  an  old  brick  building  not 
far  from  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Rusty 
Scupper  in  the  basement  of  an  old 
granite  warehouse  on  the  Boston  wa¬ 
terfront. 

Among  the  outstanding  recent 
examples  of  old  buildings  used  for  res¬ 
taurants  is  the  Chart  House  Restau¬ 
rant,  located  at  60  Long  Wharf  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  converted  by  Anderson  Not- 
ter  Associates.  The  three-story 
building,  with  its  heavy  timber  beams 
and  old  brick,  has  the  character  to 
make  a  new  restaurant  a  special 
place.  It  can  even  be  argued  that  it  is 
the  distinctive  atmosphere,  and  only 
secondarily  the  food,  that  draws  so 
many  patrons  to  the  restaurant  and 
makes  it  a  successful  commercial  ven¬ 
ture. 

Old  offices  to  new  offices.  Older 
commercial  structures  continue  to  of¬ 
fer  distinctive  office  space.  The  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  locating  businesses 
in  old  buildings  has  been  recognized 
in  particular  by  a  number  of  Boston- 
based  architectural  firms.  The  firm  of 
Perry,  Dean,  Stahl  and  Rogers,  Inc., 
occupies  space  in  the  turret  of  the  old 
Flour  and  Grain  Exchange  Building 
at  177  Milk  Street,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1892  and  designed  by 


Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge.  The 
firm  of  Bastille-Neiley,  Architects,  is 
located  in  the  old  Boston  Lead  Works 
at  184  High  Street.  Mintz  Associates 
Architects/Planners,  Inc.,  occupies 
One  Dock  Square,  a  former  meat-ren¬ 
dering  plant.  The  firm  of  Anderson 
Notter  Associates  shares  an  old  ware¬ 
house  with  the  Scotch  and  Sirloin  at 
77  North  Washington  Street. 

Service  station  to  bank.  In  Cam¬ 
bridge,  near  Harvard  Square,  an  au¬ 
tomobile  service  station  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  renovated  as  a  bank.  When 
the  Coolidge  Bank  and  Trust  Compa¬ 
ny  purchased  the  service  station  it  in¬ 
tended  to  raze  the  building.  The  bank 
hired  PARD  Team,  Inc.  (now  Mintz 
Associates),  to  design  a  10-12-story  of¬ 
fice  building  for  the  site.  But  when 
plans  for  the  new  building  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  1971,  interest  rates  and  costs 
of  new  construction  had  both  risen 
substantially  (at  a  rate  of  almost  20 
percent  per  year).  As  a  result,  plans 
for  the  new  building  were  shelved, 


and  instead  the  architects  were  re¬ 
tained  to  transform  the  service  sta¬ 
tion  itself  into  a  bank. 

The  cost  of  renovating  the  station 
was  approximately  $250,000.  The 
renovated  bank  includes  both  walk-in 
and  drive-in  banking — the  drive-in 
tellers’  windows  incorporated  in  the 
former  bays  of  the  service  station  ga¬ 
rage.  In  addition  to  saving  the  bank 
the  cost  of  constructing  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  the  converted  service  station 
gives  the  Coolidge  Bank  a  distinctive 
facility  that,  because  it  is  easily  recog¬ 
nizable,  helps  to  enhance  the  identity 
and  prestige  of  the  bank  as  a  whole. 

1Based  on  an  April  1976  survey  conducted 
by  the  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board 
and  additional  estimates  for  other  office  budd¬ 
ings  not  included  in  the  survey.  2William  E.  Dor¬ 
man.  “Housing  from  Offices:  Carter  Checking 
How  Boston  Does  It,”  Boston  Globe,  November 
28, 1976.  ^‘Preservation  and  Change  in  the  In¬ 
dividual  Building,”  Architectural  Record,  De¬ 
cember  1974,  pp.  110-11. 
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Industrial  Buildings 


“The  lights  again  are  burning  bright¬ 
ly  in  the  old  Card  Tap  and  Dye  Mills  in 
Mansfield,  a  complex  left  standing  for 
many  years  abandoned  and  unwant¬ 
ed  and  growing  as  an  eyesore  with 
each  passing  year. 

“But  gone  forever  are  the  my¬ 
riads  of  machinery  that  hummed  dai¬ 
ly  when  the  mill  was  thriving,  and 
gone  also  are  the  power  house  and  the 
landmark  smoke  tower  and,  of  course, 
the  whistle  signaling  the  end  of  each 
work  shift. 

“In  their  place  thick  rugs  cover 
the  120,000  square  feet  of  mill  space, 
long  corridors  line  each  of  the  four 
floors,  a  swimming  pool  has  replaced 
the  old  power  house  and  household 
furniture — traditional  to  contempo¬ 
rary — sits  throughout  the  complex 
where  rows  of  machines  stood.”1 

Mills,  factories  and  industrial 
structures  are  the  lifeblood  of  many 
New  England  and  other  American 
cities  and  towns.  The  construction  of 
mill  buildings  along  rivers  in  the  19th 
century,  for  example,  provided  the 
impetus  for  establishing  scores  of 
cities  and  towns;  Lowell  (see  pages 
114-16),  Lawrence,  Fall  River  and 
Holyoke  are  but  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  examples  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  America’s  industrial  heritage 
has  continued  to  pervade  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  most  communities  to  this 
day,  as  evidenced  by  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  in  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  helicopter 
production  in  San  Diego  and  automo¬ 
bile  assembly  lines  in  Detroit. 

Since  World  War  II,  however,  old 
urban  areas  have  witnessed  a  steady 
decline  and  exodus  of  industries  that 
traditionally  accounted  for  a  large 
proportion  of  their  total  employ¬ 
ment — in  Massachusetts  the  textile, 
leather  goods  and  shoe  industries. 


The  result  has  been  a  substantial  sur¬ 
plus  of  industrial  space  in  urban  fac¬ 
tories  and  mills  that,  despite  their  dis¬ 
use,  are  still  structurally  sound.  Un- 


Lower  Pacific  Mills  lining  a  canal,  Law¬ 
rence.  (©Randolph  Langenbach) 


fortunately,  the  value  of  these 
structures  has  not  always  been  recog¬ 
nized  because  years  of  neglect  and 
lack  of  maintenance  have  made  them 
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appear  shabby  and  decayed.  Yet  the 
frequently  unsightly  appearance  of 
these  buildings  should  not  blind  com¬ 
munities  to  their  potential  for  reuse 
by  new  industry  or  conversion  to 
needed  housing.  Although  often  over¬ 
looked,  even  reinforced-concrete  fac¬ 
tories  built  in  the  last  century  are 
finding  new  uses.  Indeed,  as  the  cost 
of  replacing  this  space  through  new 
construction  becomes  almost  prohibi¬ 
tively  expensive,  it  is  becoming  clear¬ 
er  that  communities  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  these  well-built  resources. 

To  Attract  New  Industry 

The  idea  of  using  under-occupied 
or  vacant  factories  and  mills  to  at¬ 
tract  new  industry  is  proposed  as  a 
key  goal  of  the  Growth  Policy  for  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  compiled  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Office  of  State  Planning.  The 
policy,  which  was  released  in  prelimi¬ 
nary  form  in  October  1975,  recognized 
the  obvious  economic  importance  of 
available  low-cost  industrial  struc¬ 
tures  already  served  by  existing  high¬ 
ways,  sewers  and  water  lines.  The  re¬ 
port  points  out  that  such  relatively  in¬ 
expensive  space  is  especially  useful  as 
an  incubator  for  small  businesses 
with  potential  for  future  growth. 

Improvements  in  interstate  and 
regional  highway  systems  have 
tended  to  make  most  industrial  loca¬ 
tions  in  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere, 
reasonably  competitive  in  accessibil¬ 
ity  to  major  markets  and  suppliers. 
Moreover,  because  a  large  proportion 
of  the  basic  materials  and  com¬ 
ponents  for  Massachusetts  industry 
come  from  outside  the  state,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  most  types 
of  industry  are  capable  of  locating 
anywhere  in  the  state.  The  availabili¬ 
ty  of  cheap  industrial  space  and  an 
ample  supply  of  skilled  and  unskilled 


labor,  which  often  coincides  with  this 
vacant  space,  thus  can  be  important 
assets  for  attracting  new  industry. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
example  of  a  mill  serving  as  an  in¬ 
cubator  for  a  growth  industry  can  be 
found  in  Maynard,  Mass.,  where  the 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  was 
founded  in  1957,  operating  from  the 
former  Assabet  Mill  (constructed  in 
the  1860s,  with  additional  mill  build¬ 
ings  built  through  1920).  From  its 
humble  beginnings,  Digital  expanded 
to  eventually  occupy  all  the  available 
space  in  the  rambling  mill  complex. 
Digital  is  now  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  manufacturers  of  mini¬ 
computers  and  has  become  so  large 
that  the  firm  constructed  an  addition¬ 
al  industrial  complex  in  Maynard 
(continuing  to  occupy  the  Assabet 
Mill).  By  1976  the  firm  employed  ap¬ 
proximately  10,600  Massachusetts 
residents. 

Surplus  space  in  old  factories  and 
mills  frequently  helps  to  attract  busi¬ 
nesses  that  would  otherwise  locate 
elsewhere.  The  architectural  design 
firm  of  Sasaki  Associates,  Inc.,  chose 
to  locate  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  presence  there  of  the 
large  100-year-old  Chase  Mills.  This  is 
a  complex  of  interconnected  mill 
buildings,  most  of  heavy  timber  and 
frame  construction,  that  offers  great 
flexibility  in  creating  a  variety  of 
work  and  office  spaces.  Sasaki  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  was  also  attracted  by  the 
relatively  low  cost  of  renovation  of  the 
Chase  Mills  for  office  use;  40,000 
square  feet  of  mill  space  was  reno¬ 
vated  at  a  cost  of  only  $250,000,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  $6.25  per  square  foot  (ex¬ 
cluding  acquisition).  Like  many  old 
industrial  buildings,  Chase  Mills  is 
centrally  located  near  Watertown 


Square,  giving  it  the  advantage  of 
easy  accessibility  for  employees  and 
clients.2 

Conversion  to  Housing 

Some  old  mills  and  factories,  how¬ 
ever,  no  longer  lend  themselves  to 
commercial  or  industrial  use.  Some 
industrial  operations,  for  example, 
cannot  be  adapted  for  multistory  mill 
structures.  Even  if  businesses  can  be 
attracted  to  use  the  first  floors  of  such 
structures,  the  upper  floors  (a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  space)  may  remain  vacant. 
Of  course,  barriers  to  industrial  reuse 
sometimes  simply  reflect  a  generally 
unfavorable  economic  climate.  An¬ 
other  factor  that  has  discouraged 
continued  industrial  use  of  some 
former  mills  and  factories  is  the  fact 
that  such  structures  have  become 
surrounded  by  residences,  making  in¬ 
dustrial  use  less  desirable  in  terms  of 
evolving  land  use  patterns.  New  in¬ 
dustrial  use  also  may  be  prohibited  by 
zoning. 

In  cases  where  commercial  and 
industrial  reuse  is  no  longer  feasible 
or  desirable,  communities  should  be 
aware  of  the  strong  potential  for  con¬ 
verting  factories  and  mills  into  highly 
attractive  and  desirable  residential 
structures.  In  fact,  for  industrial 
buildings  in  neighborhoods  now  pri¬ 
marily  residential,  the  factors  dis¬ 
couraging  industrial  use  can  encour¬ 
age  conversion  to  apartments.  In  a 
residential  neighborhood,  apart¬ 
ments  are  not  only  a  compatible  use 
for  the  vacant  structure  but  also  en¬ 
courage  community  stability.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  case  studies  suggest  the  scope 
of  such  possibilities  for  conversion 
and  their  economic  and  aesthetic  ad¬ 
vantages. 
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Leeds  Textile  Mill 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 

Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


The  former  Leeds  Textile  Mill  is  a 
handsome  19th-century  mill  struc¬ 
ture  with  a  particularly  graceful  bell 
tower,  a  feature  not  uncommon  to 
mills  of  that  era.  The  mill  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  center  of  the  village  of 
Leeds,  one  of  three  long-established 
unincorporated  villages  in  North¬ 
ampton.  As  the  mill  prospered  the  vil¬ 
lage  grew,  and  the  mill  was  gradually 
surrounded  by  two  to  three-story 
frame  houses  that  today  form  an  at¬ 
tractive  middle-income  residential 
neighborhood.  Textile  operations  in 
the  mill  ceased  in  1970  and  the  build¬ 


Main  and  Mulberry  Streets,  Northampton 
Textile  mill,  constructed  1875 

Leeds  Village  apartments,  mixed-income  apartment  building  with  19  units 
and  2  commercial  studio  spaces 

Leeds  Village  Associates,  Holyoke 

Douglas  Haring,  Boston 

Marken  Corporation  (a  subsidiary  of  Leeds  Village  Associates) 

Begun  March  1975;  first  occupancy  February  1976 

25,000  square  feet  (gross) 

18,750  square  feet  residential  and  exitway s 

900  square  feet  basement 

750  square  feet  storage 

1,400  square  feet  community  space 

3,200  square  feet  rental  studio  space 

$335,000  construction 
$17, 600/unit 
$13.40/square  foot 
$471,635  total  development 
$60,000  acquisition 
$18.86/square  foot 


Construction  and  permanent  financing  from  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency 


ing  was  vacant  for  five  years,  although 
it  was  used  occasionally  for  light  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  cold  storage.  Because 
of  the  evolving  residential  character 
of  the  immediate  area,  it  seemed  both 
logical  and  desirable  to  convert  the 
mill  to  new  housing. 

The  developer  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  a  variance  from  the 
town’s  zoning  board  of  appeals  to  al¬ 
low  the  change  from  industrial  to 
residential  use.  In  granting  the  vari¬ 
ance,  the  board  restricted  to  19  the 
housing  units  that  could  be  con¬ 
structed  in  the  building,  although  23 


could  have  been  accommodated.  The 
board’s  reasoning  was  that  more 
than  19  housing  units,  in  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  site,  would  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  density  of  housing  units 
per  acre  prevailing  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  neighborhood.  This  limitation 
could  conceivably  have  made  reuse  of 
the  mill  less  feasible,  but  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  budding  (attic  level)  was 
subdivided  into  two  rental  studio 
spaces  for  artists,  a  commercial  use 
that  met  the  board’s  requirements. 

The  40-by-120-foot  dimensions  of 
the  building  proved  highly  adaptable 
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Leeds  Village  apartments  in  the  former 
Leeds  Textile  Mill.  (Phokion  Karas) 


to  housing,  allowing  for  16  two-bed¬ 
room  apartments  (average  size  850 
square  feet)  and  three  one-bedroom 
units  (average  size  600  square  feet). 

The  fourth-floor  loft  area  was 
subdivided  into  two  40-by-40-foot 
studios  with  skylights  and  a  commu¬ 
nity  room  of  similar  dimensions.  Sub¬ 
dividing  the  floors  into  appropriate 
spaces  was  an  easy  matter,  especially 


on  the  third  and  fourth  levels,  where 
no  internal  support  columns  inter¬ 
fered.  On  the  first  and  second  floors 
load-bearing  columns  supported  40- 
foot  horizontal  beams;  however,  be¬ 
cause  these  beams  spanned  the  width 
of  the  building,  the  locations  of  the 
support  columns  could  be  shifted 
somewhat  to  accommodate  apart¬ 
ment  walls,  although  the  architect 


had  to  make  certain  that  the  vertical 
support  columns  aligned  from  the 
basement  through  the  second-floor 
level.  New  stairways  were  con¬ 
structed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  conform  to  safety  and  building 
codes,  and  an  elevator  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  bell  tower. 
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Chickering  Piano  Factory 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 
Developer: 
Architect: 

General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 


Financing: 


791  Tremont  Street,  South  End,  Boston 
Piano  factory,  built  1853 

Piano  Craft  Guild,  174  apartment-studios  for  artists  and  artisans 
Gelardin/Bruner/Cott,  Inc.,  Cambridge 

Gelardin/Bruner/Cott,  Inc.,  Cambridge.  Anderson  Notter  Associates,  Boston, 
supervising  architects  for  MHFA 

Noram  Construction  Company,  Boston 

Begun  January  1973;  first  occupancy  February  1974 

220,000  square  feet  (gross) 

177,898  square  feet  net  leasable 

$2,300,000  construction 
$13, 218/unit 
$  10.50/square  foot 
$3,500,000  total  development 
$20, 115/unit 
$15.91/square  foot 

Construction  and  long-term  financing  from  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency 


“A  very  special  case?  Not  so  special 
as  it  appears.  Most  cities  have  old 
commercial  buildings  like  the  piano 
factory.  The  secret  is  in  choosing  the 
right  one  and  then  knowing  what  to 
do  with  it.  Even  at  today’s  prices, 
Bruner  and  Gelardin’s  methods 
would  make  a  similar  rehab  possible 
for  $15  to  $18  a  sq.  ft. — half  the  cost  of 
conventional  rehab.”3 

At  the  time  of  its  construction  in 
1853,  the  Italianate-style  Chickering 
Piano  Factory  was  the  second 
largest  building  in  the  United 
States — second  only  to  the  United 


States  Capitol.  Pianos  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  building  until  the 
mid-1930s,  when  the  company  was 
sold  and  moved  from  Boston.  By  the 
1970s  the  building’s  appearance  had 
deteriorated  and  it  was  only  partially 
occupied  by  an  assortment  of  small 
businesses.  City  real  estate  taxes  on 
the  building  had  not  been  paid  in  five 
years. 

Despite  the  massive  appearance 
of  the  building  from  Tremont  Street, 
the  Piano  Factory  is  actually  quite 
modest  in  depth,  built  more  like  a 
doughnut  than  a  solid  mass.  The  rel¬ 


atively  shallow  depth  of  the  build¬ 
ing — approximately  49  feet — is  typi¬ 
cal  of  industrial  buildings  of  its  era, 
which  were  built  before  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  electricity  and  mechan¬ 
ical  ventilation  systems.  The  fact 
that  such  buildings  were  constructed 
to  take  advantage  of  natural  sun¬ 
light  and  natural  ventilation  pro¬ 
vides  potential  benefits  for  converted 
apartments;  the  Piano  Craft  Guild 
apartments  have  large  windows  and 
good  sunlight.  The  enclosed  space  in 
the  center  of  the  building  is  now  a 
24,000-square-foot  inner  courtyard 
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The  Chickering  Piano  Factory  as  it  Apartment  interior  after  conversion  to 

looked  in  1853.  (The  Bostonian  Society;  the  Piano  Craft  Guild.  (©Greg  Heins) 

copy  by  Greg  Heins) 


that  has  been  landscaped  and  ter¬ 
raced. 

The  generous  amount  of  space  in 
the  factory,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  square  feet,  made  possible  the 
creation  of  spacious  apartments  that 
seem  all  the  more  open  because  of 
ceilings  that  are  10  to  20  feet  high. 
The  apartments  were  left  generally 


undivided,  in  an  “open  plan,”  so  that 
they  could  double  as  studios  and 
working  spaces  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  artistic  tenants. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
costs  of  converting  the  Piano  Factory 
into  apartments  were  minimized  are 
cited  by  Michael  Robinson  in  House 
&  Home.4  “The  conversion  made 


sense  economically  only  if  the  build¬ 
ing’s  innate,  rough-hewn  character 
could  be  retained.  . . .  Massive  struc¬ 
tural  elements,  such  as  12"  x  12"  fir 
and  pine  columns,  would  stay  in 
place.  . . .  Floors,  beams  and  walls 
would  be  sound,  but  not  always 
plumb,  level  or  new.  Finish  work  had 
to  be  plain,  clean  and  attractive — 
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Piano  Factory  tower  and  site  plan  for 
residential  and  studio  use.  (top,  ©Greg 
Heins;  bottom,  Gelardin/Bruner/Cott, 
Inc.) 


free  from  time-consuming  detail  and 
ornamentation.” 

Specific  construction  shortcuts 
included: 

— “Sanding  down  and,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  patching  the  flooring  at  a  cost 
of  $60,000  instead  of  replacing  it  at  a 
cost  of  $375,000. 

— “Rebuilding  three  existing  eleva¬ 
tors  for  $60,000  instead  of  installing 
new  ones  for  $150,000. 

— “Repainting  the  exterior  brick  for 
$15,000  instead  of  exposing  the  brick, 
which  would  have  cost  $85,000  for 
sandblasting,  pointing  and  sealing. 
— “Applying  electric  lines — in  con¬ 
duits — directly  to  brick  walls.  Sav¬ 
ings:  a  15%  reduction  on  convention¬ 
al  wiring  costs. 

— “Leaving  piping — sprinkler,  steam, 
water,  etc. — exposed  wherever  prac¬ 
tical.  Savings:  approximately 

$200,000.  . . . 

— “When  the  developers  installed  a 
new  heating  plant  inside  the  rear 
section  of  the  rehabbed  building, 
they  knocked  down  the  boiler  house 
but  preserved  the  chimney.  ‘We  ran 
an  overhead  heating  exhaust  line, 
supported  by  an  old  girder  we  found 
in  the  factory,  out  from  the  building 
to  the  chimney _ The  overhead  ex¬ 

haust  looks  good  and  saved  us  about 
$20,000  compared  to  the  cost  of 
knocking  down  the  old  chimney  and 
putting  up  a  new  steel  one.’  ” 

Another  significant  savings,  and 
an  advantage  of  many  old  factory 
buildings,  was  the  building’s  func¬ 
tioning  sprinkler  system,  which 
needed  only  updating  and  partial 
renovation. 

Old  factories  often  can  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  increase  floor  space  and  to 
create  varied  and  interesting  apart¬ 
ment  layouts.  In  the  Piano  Factory, 


for  instance,  two-thirds  of  the  old  roof 
was  cut  away  so  that  dormers  could 
be  constructed,  turning  21  fifth-floor 
apartments  into  two-level  duplexes 
with  mezzanines  reached  via  ships’ 
ladders. 

The  central  entrance  to  the  con¬ 
verted  factory  now  leads  into  a  gal¬ 
lery  where  works  of  resident  artists 
are  displayed.  Plans  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  for  a  restaurant-coffee  house  at 
the  basement  level  adjacent  to  the 
gallery.  This  area  was  once  unin¬ 
habitable  because  it  lacked  win¬ 
dows,  but  it  has  been  ingeniously 
transformed  by  a  wide,  basement- 
level  trench  in  front  of  the  building. 
The  basement  windows  now  look  out 
onto  what  is  essentially  a  patio  be¬ 
neath  the  sidewalk  level.  With  this 
design  solution,  the  main  entrance  to 
the  building  has  much  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  as  a  gangplank  crossing  a  moat. 

The  financing  of  this  conversion 
is  particularly  worth  mentioning. 
The  project  was  included  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Redevelopment  Authority  plan 
for  the  area,  making  available  feder¬ 
al  funds  for  relocation  of  tenants. 
The  rents  at  the  Piano  Craft  Guild 
are  based  on  income  and  ranged 
from  $91  to  $401  in  1975,  with  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  units  renting  at  market 
rate,  50  percent  subsidized  and  25 
percent  figured  at  a  quarter  of  a  ten¬ 
ant’s  income.  The  developers  paid  a 
combined  sweat  and  cash  equity  of 
$400,000  and  retained  control  as  gen¬ 
eral  partners,  but  sold  a  90  percent 
interest  to  a  syndicate  of  limited 
partners.  These  limited  partners  in 
turn  obtained  a  five-year  tax  write¬ 
off  based  on  an  assumed  20  percent 
annual  depreciation  rate  plus  an  8 
percent  return  on  their  equity  in¬ 
vestment. 
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A.  C.  Lawrence  Tannery  and  Crowninshield  Mansion 


50  Warren  Street,  Peabody 

Mansion  built  1814  and  two  major  tannery  buildings  constructed  1894. 
Complex  vacated  1971 

The  Tannery  Apartments,  with  284  units — 19  efficiency,  236  one-bedroom  and 
29  two-bedroom.  Mansion  converted  to  offices  and  community  space 

Crowninshield  Apartments  Associates,  Peabody 


Taylor,  Woodrow,  Blitman  Construction  Corporation,  Boston 

Begun  June  1974;  first  occupancy  February  1975;  completed  July  1975 

259,890  square  feet  (gross) 

$4,500,000  construction 
$15, 845/unit 
$17.32/square  foot 
$6,247,237  total  development 
$950,000  acquisition  of  site  and  buildings 
$2 1,997/unit 
$24/square  foot 

Permanent  40-year  financing  of  $5,662,513  from  Massachusetts  Housing 
Finance  Agency.  Approval  of  121 A  tax  agreement  by  city  of  Peabody 


Location: 
Former  use: 


New  use: 


Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 


Financing: 


Given  the  generally  unappealing  na¬ 
ture  of  the  tanning  process,  it  took 
real  imagination  to  recognize  the  in¬ 
herent  value  this  site  offered  for  hous¬ 
ing.  A  pond  adjacent  to  the  former 
A.  C.  Lawrence  Tannery  had  been 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  wastes 
from  the  tanning  process  and  was  so 
polluted  that  it  had  a  noxious  effect  on 
the  surrounding  area.  And,  despite 
the  site’s  location  three  blocks  from 
Peabody’s  business  district,  there  was 
little  interest  in  residential  use  of  the 
buildings  when  the  Lawrence  Leath¬ 
er  Company  vacated  them  in  1971 — 
primarily  because  they  were  located 
in  an  industrial  zone. 


Anderson  Notter  Associates,  Boston 


The  8.7-acre  complex  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  two  massive  six  and  seven- 
story  brick  and  masonry  structures 
(1894).  Also  included  is  the  three-story, 
Federal-style  mansion  built  in  1814 
by  Richard  Crowninshield,  who  estab¬ 
lished  a  woolen  mill  nearby.  Varied 
tannery  buildings,  including  a  power 
plant  and  sheds,  were  razed  for  park¬ 
ing  and  open  space;  however,  an  old 
smoke  tower  was  retained  as  a  land¬ 
mark  for  the  project. 

The  conversion  of  The  Tannery 
for  residential  use  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  its  origins;  the  developers  ini¬ 
tially  proposed  naming  the  project 
the  Crowninshield  Estate,  but 


dropped  this  pretentious-sounding 
name  when  it  became  clear  that  ea¬ 
ger  tenants  were  not  discouraged  by 
reminders  of  The  Tannery’s  history. 
In  fact,  the  architects  ended  up  em¬ 
phasizing  the  industrial  processes 
that  formerly  took  place  in  the  build¬ 
ings  by  retaining  old  wooden  vats  and 
tanning  wheels  as  planters  in  the 
courtyard.  Other  tanning  equipment, 
such  as  steam-operated  pumps,  has 
been  placed  in  prominent  locations  as 
if  it  were  sculpture. 

Although  images  of  the  build¬ 
ings’  industrial  past  have  been  re¬ 
tained,  all  offensive  reminders  of  the 
tannery  have  been  eliminated.  The 
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Elevation  drawing  of  The  Tannery 
apartment  complex  (right),  old  wooden 
vats  and  tanning  wheels  used  as  plant¬ 
ers  in  the  courtyard  (center),  and  two 
tannery  buildings  and  the 
Crowninshield  Mansion  during  con¬ 
version  (below),  (right,  Anderson  Notter 
Associates,  Inc.;  center,  Phokion  Karas; 
below,  ©Randolph  Langenbach) 
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four-acre  mill  pond  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  dredged,  cleaned  and  widened 
to  serve  as  a  visual  and  recreational 
amenity  for  residents.  Children  from 
the  area  can  now  be  seen  fishing  off 
walls  and  walkways.  The  large  area 
surrounding  the  pond  has  been  at¬ 
tractively  landscaped  and  planted. 
Tile  and  brick  floors  of  buildings  de¬ 
molished  on  the  site  provide  conve¬ 
nient  pedestrian  plazas  and  terraces. 
The  old  catwalks  became  pedestrian 
walkways  connecting  the  two  build¬ 
ings  with  the  mansion  at  the  third- 
story  level. 

Because  the  site  once  accommo¬ 
dated  the  comings  and  goings  of  large 
numbers  of  workers  and  was  able  to 
provide  ample  parking  for  employees, 
it  was  equally  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  the  similar  requirements  for 
access,  traffic  flow  and  parking  asso¬ 
ciated  with  relatively  high-density 
housing. 

Within  the  main  tannery  build¬ 
ings,  heavy  timber  beams  and  ceil¬ 
ings  were  sandblasted  to  give  apart¬ 


ments  a  warm  and  natural  appear¬ 
ance.  Heating  and  electrical  systems 
and  plumbing  in  the  recycled  build¬ 
ings  are  completely  new.  The  Tan¬ 
nery  also  has  new  and  recycled  eleva¬ 
tors,  new  insulated-glass  windows 
and  new  roofing. 

Apartments  in  The  Tannery  are, 
on  the  average,  33  to  50  percent  larger 
than  apartments  currently  being  pro¬ 
vided  in  conventional  new  multi¬ 
family  housing  for  a  comparable 
price.  If  there  is  a  drawback  to  the 
large  apartment  units,  which  aver¬ 
age  approximately  900  square  feet,  it 
is  that  the  windows  of  some  apart¬ 
ments  seem  small  in  relation  to  the 
spaces  they  must  illuminate.  Aside 
from  this,  the  units  themselves  are 
generally  pleasant  and  functional. 
Fifty-four  of  the  units  were  con¬ 
structed  as  two-level  duplex  units, 
and  10  percent  were  specially 
equipped  for  handicapped  tenants. 
These  special  features,  in  addition  to 
the  proximity  of  the  project  to  down¬ 
town  and  to  the  city  hospital,  have  at¬ 


tracted  tenants.  The  short  13-month 
period  it  took  to  reach  full  occupancy 
and  the  80  percent  occupancy  before 
completion  indicate  the  feasibility 
and  need  for  the  complex.  Demand  for 
apartments  continues  to  be  strong 
proof  of  The  Tannery’s  acceptance 
and  desirability  as  a  unique  living  en¬ 
vironment. 
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Prince  Macaroni  Factory 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 


Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 


Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


One  of  the  first  transformations  of  a 
factory  to  housing  in  Boston  was  the 
conversion  in  1967  of  the  former 
Prince  Macaroni  Factory  to  42  family¬ 
sized  apartments.  The  idea  of  con¬ 
verting  the  factory  to  apartments 
was  considered  daring  at  the  time  be¬ 
cause  the  area  was  characterized  by 
warehouses,  wharves  and  deteriorat¬ 
ing  commercial  structures.  Yet  archi¬ 
tect  Timothy  Anderson  of  Anderson 
Notter  Associates  was  convinced  of 
the  viability  of  the  project  and  was 
able  to  obtain  financing  from  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Franklin  Savings  Bank  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  What  then  seemed  so  uncon¬ 
ventional  now  seems  terribly  natural 
and  obvious — virtually  all  of  the  old 


45-63  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston  waterfront 
Spaghetti  factory  and  warehouse,  built  1917 

Prince  Building  apartments  with  42  family-sized  units,  2  levels  of  enclosed 
tenant  parking  and  a  level  of  office  space,  2V2  floors  added  for  duplex  and 
penthouse  apartments 

Trident  Realty  Trust,  Boston 

Anderson  Notter  Associates,  Boston 

Gerry  and  Northrup  Company,  Boston 

Renovation  begun  June  1966;  completed  July  1967 ;  new  construction  begun 
November  1967 ;  completed  May  1968 

90,000  square  feet  (gross) 

72.500  square  feet  residential 
10,000  square  feet  parking 

7.500  square  feet  offices 

$1,400,000  construction 
$15.55/square  foot 

Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  Boston 


industrial  buildings  surrounding  the 
Prince  factory  have  been,  or  are 
being,  refurbished  and  recycled. 

The  lesson  of  the  Prince  factory 
conversion  is  that  opportunities  for 
recycling  buildings  often  must  be 
seized  when  the  future  of  an  area  is 
uncertain — in  other  words,  when 
very  few  people  recognize  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  revitalization.  Recycling 
old  buildings  requires  people  with  the 
imagination  and  courage  to  proceed 
with  a  plan  for  an  area  that  perhaps 
no  one  else  believes  will  work.  Indeed, 
more  often  than  not,  successful  re¬ 
cycling  projects  have  gone  against 
the  prevailing  wisdom  of  most  real¬ 
tors,  bankers  and  developers. 


The  Prince  factory  was  so  stur¬ 
dily  constructed  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  that  an  additional  2V2  floors,  de¬ 
signed  as  duplex  and  penthouse 
apartments,  were  added  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  seven.  The  building  also  has  two 
levels  of  enclosed  tenant  parking  and 
a  level  of  office  space. 

An  interesting  design  feature  is 
that  each  corridor  in  the  building 
serves  two  floors  of  apartments.  A 
“skip-stop”  elevator  serves  the  bot¬ 
tom  two  parking  levels  and  the  third, 
fifth,  eighth  and  penthouse  floors.  To 
reach  an  apartment  from  a  given  cor¬ 
ridor,  one  may  either  walk  up  a  half 
flight  of  stairs  or  down  a  half  flight, 
depending  on  the  level  of  the  apart- 
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Prince  Building  apartments  with  added 
floors  after  conversion  from  spaghetti 
factory  and  warehouse.  (Hutchins  Pho¬ 
tography,  Inc.) 


ment.  This  alternating  corridor  plan 
not  only  increases  the  amount  of  leas¬ 
able  space  in  the  building,  but  it  also 
allows  apartment  units  to  span  the 
entire  width  of  the  building,  providing 
excellent  cross  ventilation  and  views 
of  both  the  city  and  the  waterfront. 


The  12-foot  factory  ceilings  also  pro¬ 
vided  room  for  raised  platforms  to  be 
placed  in  the  apartments,  with  me¬ 
chanical  ducts  and  piping  under¬ 
neath.  Because  penetration  through 
the  12-inch  thick,  heavy  concrete  slab 
floors  was  difficult,  placing  the  me¬ 


Typical  corridor  floor  plan  (above)  and 
typical  skip-stop  floor  plan  (below).  (An¬ 
derson  Notter  Associates,  Inc.) 


chanical  systems  on  top  of  the  con¬ 
crete,  and  covering  them  with  the 
raised  platform,  provided  an  economi¬ 
cal  solution  that  created  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  room  layout. 
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Northbridge  Cotton  Mill 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 


Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


The  Northbridge  Cotton  Mill  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  beautiful  and  historic 
granite  mill  that  has  been  recycled  in¬ 
to  55  apartments.  Used  for  manufac¬ 
turing  after  its  original  use  as  a  cot¬ 
ton  mill,  the  building  was  no  longer 
capable  of  attracting  industrial  or 
commercial  tenants  and  stood  vacant 
for  more  than  two  years  before  work 
on  its  conversion  began.  The  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  structure  for  housing 
was  enhanced  by  the  scenic  qualities 
of  its  2.4-acre  site  along  the  Mumford 


Downtown,  Northbridge 

Cotton  mill,  built  1846.  Later  converted  to  manufacturing 

Whitinsville  Cotton  Mill  Apartments,  55  apartments — 36  one-bedroom  units, 
19  two-bedroom  units,  community  space  and  office  space  for  local  Council  on 
Aging 

Schocket/Whitinsville  Associates,  Boston 

Glaser-deCastro-Vitols  Partnership,  Boston 

N.  H.  Realty/Nebel  Heating,  Fall  River 

Begun  June  1976;  completed  May  1977 

64,495  square  feet  (gross) 

54,000  square  feet  residential 
650-800  square  feet/one-bedroom  unit 
850-1,100  square  feet/two-bedroom  unit 
1,200  square  feet  community  space 
800  square  feet  office  space 

$1,100,000  construction 
$20,000/unit 
$17.06/square  foot 
$1,750,730  total  development 
$3 1,83 1/unit 
$27.15/square  foot 

$1,575,000  permanent  mortgage  from  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency 


River.  Moreover,  the  building  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  center  of  Northbridge,  in 
walking  distance  of  stores,  super¬ 
market,  post  office,  town  hall,  banks 
and  churches.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  a  tragedy  not  to  have  preserved 
and  renewed  such  a  remarkable 
structure.  A  financial  advantage  of 
the  mill  conversion  is  that  84  percent 
of  the  total  floor  area  became  leasable 
and  therefore  income-producing,  a 
substantial  improvement  over  most 
new  residential  developments. 


Construction  costs  were  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  project  cost,  i.e., 
fully  one-third  of  the  reuse  project 
was  involved  in  costs  other  than  the 
physical  renovation  itself — a  per¬ 
centage  that  should  be  of  interest  to 
communities  pursuing  the  reuse  of 
existing  buildings.  Additional  project 
costs  not  normally  associated  with 
new  construction  often  result  from 
the  need  to  assume  expenses  before 
renovation  takes  place.  Such  initial 
investments  are  necessary  to  keep  a 
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The  Northbridge  Cotton  Mill  converted 
to  the  Whitinsville  Cotton  Mill  Apart¬ 
ments.  (Center  Photo  Service) 


building  in  reasonably  good  condition 
so  that  it  can  eventually  be  reused. 
The  developer,  for  example,  may  have 
to  pay  to  heat  a  building  during  win¬ 
ter,  hire  a  night  security  guard  or  pay 
insurance  on  a  vacant  building.  These 
costs  need  not  make  a  project  eco¬ 
nomically  infeasible,  but  they  do  re¬ 
quire  realism  from  developers  (and 
public  agencies).  Beforehand,  they 
must  commit  the  resources  necessary 
to  realize  later  savings  in  construc¬ 
tion  costs. 

An  unusual  aspect  of  this  project 
is  relevant  to  other  mill  conversions. 
The  Northbridge  Cotton  Mill  has  two 
hydro-electric  turbines  that  can  be  re¬ 
stored  to  good  working  order.  These 


turbines  have  the  potential  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  building  with  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  its  energy  needs.  On  more  than 
half  of  the  days  of  the  year  the  rate  of 
flow  of  the  Mumford  River  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  turbines  to  meet  all  the 
energy  requirements  of  the  build¬ 
ing — space-heating,  air  conditioning, 
water-heating,  etc.  This  innovative, 
desirable  and  economically  feasible 
approach  to  energy  conservation 
proved  impossible,  according  to  the 
developer,  only  because  of  the  prohib¬ 
itively  high  “stand-by”  charge  levied 
by  the  electric  utility  company  (over 
and  above  the  cost  of  electricity  the 
development  might  purchase  from 
the  utility)  for  the  right  to  purchase 


electricity  at  times  when  water-gen¬ 
erated  power  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  building’s  needs.  This  stand-by 
charge  in  effect  nullified  the  savings 
that  would  have  been  possible  by  us¬ 
ing  the  renewable,  low-cost  water 
power  of  the  river.  Although  no  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  corporate  obstacle  was 
found  for  the  Northbridge  Cotton 
Mill,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
siting  of  factories  and  mills  along  riv¬ 
ers  will  once  again  become  a  signifi¬ 
cant  advantage,  resulting  in  substan¬ 
tial  financial  and  energy  savings. 
Such  considerations  reinforce  still 
further  the  arguments  in  favor  of  re¬ 
cycling  these  exceptional  and  well- 
sited  industrial  structures. 
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More  Industrial  Renovations 


The  Close  Candy  Factory,  East  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  first-floor  plan  showing  con¬ 
version  to  apartments,  (top,  ©  Greg 
Heins;  bottom,  Gelardin/Bruner/Cott, 
Inc.) 


Mill  to  apartments.  One  early 
conversion  of  a  mill  to  housing  took 
place  in  Mansfield,  Mass.,  where  the 
old  Card  Tap  and  Dye  Mills  at  150 
Rumsford  Avenue  were  converted  to 
111  luxury  apartments  (10  studios,  69 
one-bedroom  units,  31  two-bedroom 
units  and  one  three-bedroom  unit). 
The  project,  completed  in  1972,  was 
undertaken  by  developer  Sidney  Cov- 
ich,  with  financing  through  the  New 
England  Merchants  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  Architects  for  the  project 
were  Healy,  Healy  and  Dixon  of  Fra¬ 
mingham,  and  the  contractor  was  Do¬ 
ran  Realty  Trust.  The  construction 
cost  of  converting  the  mill  into  apart¬ 
ments  was  $1,312,000,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  $11,820  per  apartment.  The 
total  development  cost  was 
$1,454,000,  or  approximately  $13,000 
per  apartment.  Construction  costs 
have  risen  dramatically  since  1972, 
but  even  when  these  costs  are  ad¬ 
justed  to  account  for  inflation,  the 
Mansfield  conversion  still  suggests 
inherent  economies  over  new  con¬ 
struction. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the 
large  average  size  of  apartments: 
1,400  square  feet  for  one-bedroom 
units  and  1,700  square  feet  for  two- 
bedroom  units.  Moreover,  the  build¬ 
ing  plan  allowed  for  a  variety  of 
apartments,  “including  some  duplex¬ 
es  and  walk-up  alcove  or  almost  bal¬ 
cony  areas  for  bedrooms,  penthouses 
and  townhouses  with  sunken  living 
rooms,  large  walk-in  closets _ ”5 

Factory  to  apartments.  The 
former  Close  Candy  Factory  at  243 
Broadway  in  East  Cambridge,  built 
in  1892,  is  being  converted  to  an 
apartment  building.  In  1972  the  can¬ 
dy  factory,  which  had  more  recently 
been  used  by  the  Will  Scientific  Com¬ 
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pany  as  an  equipment  assembly  plant 
and  warehouse,  had  been  vacant  for 
more  than  a  year.  It  was  acquired  by 
the  Cambridge  Redevelopment 
Authority  for  demolition  as  part  of  its 
urban  renewal  plan,  but  instead  the 
redevelopment  authority  chose  to  work 
with  local  citizens  to  pursue  a  strat¬ 
egy  for  adaptive  use  of  the  building. 

The  process  of  formulating  a 
reuse  plan,  selecting  a  developer  and 


obtaining  financing  took  a  long 
time — four  years  in  fact — and  con¬ 
struction  did  not  begin  until  August 
1976.  During  this  time,  the  Redevel¬ 
opment  Authority  bore  the  cost  of  se¬ 
curing  the  building,  hiring  a  night 
guard,  heating  the  building  in  winter 
so  the  pipes  would  not  freeze,  etc.  The 
role  of  the  agency  in  maintaining  the 
building  for  reuse — in  effect  “moth¬ 
balling”  it — represented  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  project;  rarely  can  a  private  de¬ 
veloper  afford  to  bear  these  up-front 
costs  for  such  a  long  period.  Another 
important  contribution  of  the  Rede¬ 
velopment  Authority  was  a  substan¬ 
tial  lowering  of  the  cost  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  when  it  was  sold  to  a  nonprofit  de¬ 
veloper.  The  agency  purchased  the 
building  and  property  in  1972  for 
$300,000  and  resold  it  to  the  developer 
for  $18,000  four  years  later. 

The  architect-developer  for  the 
conversion  project,  selected  through 
a  competition  conducted  by  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Redevelopment  Authority, 
was  Gelardin/Bruner/Cott,  Inc.,  with 
Park  Maynard  Realty  and  the  Well- 
ington-Harrington  Development  Cor¬ 
poration,  all  of  Cambridge. 

An  interesting  design  feature  of 
the  conversion  is  that  the  old  truck¬ 
loading  dock  on  the  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  will  become  the  entrance  and  lob¬ 
by  for  the  apartments,  with  an  interi¬ 
or  ceiling  height  of  almost  two  stories. 
The  61  rental  apartment  units  com¬ 
prise  49  one-bedroom  units,  six  two- 
bedroom  units  and  six  studios.  The 
construction  cost  of  the  six-story  fac¬ 
tory  renovation,  which  contains  60,000 
gross  square  feet  of  space,  is  expected 
to  be  approximately  $1,180,000,  a  con¬ 
struction  cost  of  $19.66  per  square 
foot.  The  total  replacement  value  of 
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The  Vulcan  Shoe  Factory,  Stoughton, 
reused  as  housing  for  the  elderly.  (Pame¬ 
la  Price) 


the  project  on  completion  will  be 
$1,700,000.  Mortgage  financing  for 
$1,500,000  was  obtained  from  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency,  with  a  $200,000  equity  in¬ 
vestment  by  the  developers.  Renova¬ 
tion  was  expected  to  take  10  months, 
with  occupancy  set  for  June  1977. 

Factories  to  housing  for  the  el¬ 
derly.  In  the  center  of  Stoughton,  the 
former  Vulcan  Shoe  Factory  has  been 
transformed  into  an  attractive  69- 


unit  housing  development  for  the  el¬ 
derly.  The  conversion  was  a  state- 
aided  project  financed  through  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Com¬ 
munity  Affairs,  and  the  units  in  the 
development  will  be  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Stoughton  Housing 
Authority.  The  four  factory  buildings 
included  a  pair  of  decrepit-looking 
three-story  wood  frame  structures 
that  were  subsequently  given  new 
brick  exteriors  to  match  the  other  two 


brick  structures.  The  boiler  room  was 
converted  to  community  space.  The 
large  window  size  in  the  former  fac¬ 
tory  gives  the  new  apartments  a 
spacious  feeling. 

The  total  gross  interior  floor 
space  in  the  development  is  62,038 
square  feet,  which  is  utilized  as  fol¬ 
lows:  47,538  square  feet  residential 
(apartments,  corridors,  stairs,  eleva¬ 
tors);  1,700  square  feet  community 
space  (laundry,  toilets,  meeting 
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room);  9,500  square  feet  basement; 
2,000  square  feet  storage;  1,300 
square  feet  Housing  Authority  of¬ 
fices.  The  total  construction  cost  for 
the  project,  which  was  completed  in 
fall  1976,  was  $1,212,516— $23,500  per 
housing  unit  and  $19.54  per  square 
foot.  Total  development  cost  was 
$1,621,500 — $27,483  per  housing  unit 
and  $26.14  per  square  foot.  The  archi¬ 
tect  was  Douglas  Haring,  Haring  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  Boston,  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  was  J.  B.  Lombardi  Construc¬ 
tion,  Boston. 

A  former  shoe  factory  in  Lowell, 
once  known  as  the  Pilling  Mill  but 
now  renamed  the  Francis  Gatehouse 
Mill,  has  been  converted  to  90  units  of 
housing  for  the  elderly.  The  building 
is  located  along  the  Pawtucket  Canal, 
not  far  from  the  center  of  Lowell  and 
directly  adjacent  to  the  historic 
Francis  Gatehouse  (1850).  The  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  old  mill  is  especially  well 
suited  to  housing,  an  advantage  that 
will  be  enhanced  in  the  future  when  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  new  Lowell 
Heritage  Park  (see  page  114). 

Conversion  of  the  Pilling  Mill  be¬ 
gan  in  April  1976  and  was  completed 
on  schedule  by  February  1977.  Short¬ 
term  construction  financing  for  the 
project  was  provided  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency. 
On  completion,  the  apartments  were 
sold  to  the  Lowell  Housing  Authority, 
which  will  manage  them.  The  total 
development  cost  of  the  renovation 
was  approximately  $2.8  million,  or 
$31,111  per  unit. 

Although  the  cost  of  renovating 
the  old  mill  for  apartments  was  com¬ 
parable  to  the  cost  of  new  construc¬ 
tion,  renovation  has  produced  apart¬ 
ments  with  quality  and  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  unobtainable  in  most 


buildings.  For  example,  there  are  13 
different  apartment  layouts,  and  the 
large  windows  provide  each  unit  light 
and  a  feeling  of  spaciousness.  More¬ 
over,  18,000  square  feet  of  basement 
storage  space — a  feature  often  omit¬ 
ted  by  necessity  in  cost-conscious  new 
projects — was  obtained  essentially 
for  free.  The  architect-developer  for 
the  Pilling  Mill  renovation  was  Ende- 
vor,  Inc.,  Cambridge. 

Also  in  Lowell,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Community  Af¬ 
fairs  has  committed  funds  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  old  Stackpole  Mill  to  42 
units  of  housing  for  the  elderly.  Like 
the  Riling  Mill,  the  Stackpole  is  cen¬ 
trally  located  not  far  from  the  down¬ 
town  area.  It  is  a  relatively  long  and 
narrow  industrial  structure  (approxi¬ 
mately  50  feet  by  240  feet)  and  only  a 
single  row  of  columns  supports  the 
center  of  the  building.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  plans,  prepared  by  Endevor, 
Inc.,  Cambridge,  call  for  placing  the 
hallway  off-center  to  incorporate 
these  support  columns  in  one  of  the 
hallway  walls.  Apartments  on  the 
“short”  side  of  the  hallway  will  be 
elongated  accordingly  to  compensate 
for  their  decreased  width.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  Stackpole  Mill  con¬ 
version  is  approximately  $1  million. 
The  units  conform  to  the  Minimum 
Property  Standards  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment  for  room  sizes,  storage 
space,  mechanical  systems,  etc.  In 
turn,  all  of  the  units  have  qualified  for 
HUD  Section  8  rental  subsidies.  Ren¬ 
ovation  of  the  mill  for  housing  began 
in  summer  1977,  after  completion  of 
construction  of  a  major  new  inter¬ 
ceptor  sewer  on  Stackpole  Street. 
When  completed,  the  units  will  be 
owned  and  managed  by  the  Lowell 


Housing  Authority. 

Warehouse  to  museum.  In  Boston, 
an  1890s  wool  warehouse  along  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Fort  Point  Channel  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  renovated  to  house  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Museum  and  the  Museum  of 
Transportation.  The  renovated  ware¬ 
house,  in  addition  to  allowing  a  major 
expansion  of  the  exhibits  and  facilities 
of  both  museums,  will  also  include 
associated  commercial  facilities.  Re¬ 
cycling  built  resources  is  not  a  new 
idea  for  the  Children’s  Museum;  this 
warehouse  renovation  is  in  keeping 
with  its  42-year  tradition  of  adaptive 
use.  Since  1935  the  museum  had  oc¬ 
cupied  the  1895  Robert  Morse  house 
on  the  Jamaica  Way  in  Boston,  and  as 
it  expanded  had  adapted  adjacent 
structures  for  museum  use. 


1  Anthony  Y udis.  “Home,  Sweet  Home  In  An 
Old  Mill,”  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  September  24, 
1972.  See  also  discussion  on  page  60. 2The  use  of 
old  mills  for  economic  development  is  discussed 
further  in  the  Lowell  and  North  Adams  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Strategies  for  Community  Renewal 
chapter,  pages  114,  118.  3Michael  Robinson. 
“Boston’s  Piano  Factory  Urban  Rehab:  $10.50 
a  Sq.  Ft.,”  House  &  Home,  February  1975.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  “conventional  rehab” 
referred  to  by  Robinson  is  still  substantially 
less  expensive  than  new  construction.  4Ibid. 
Yudis.  “Home,  Sweet  Home  In  An  Old  Mill.” 
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Residential  Buildings  and  Hotels 


The  Upton  Inn  apartments,  formerly  a 
boardinghouse  for  workers  in  a  nearby 
Upton  factory.  (R.  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Associates) 


Only  in  recent  years,  as  housing 
shortages  have  increased  amid  sky¬ 
rocketing  costs  for  new  housing,  have 
communities  seriously  recognized  the 
potential  for  reusing  their  existing 
housing  stock.  In  some  areas  the  most 
pressing  need  is  to  bring  about  a  more 
balanced  housing  supply.  In  others, 
the  total  supply  of  housing  has  to  be 
substantially  increased  to  meet  popu¬ 
lation  increases  and  the  rising  num¬ 
ber  of  small  households — single 
people,  childless  couples,  the  elderly, 
etc. 

Efforts  to  lessen  the  housing 
shortage  most  frequently  have  taken 
the  form  of  new  construction.  This 
preoccupation  with  traditional  meth¬ 
ods  of  housing  construction  can  lead 
communities  to  overlook  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  needed  housing 
through  rehabilitation  or  conversion 
of  nonresidential  structures.  More¬ 
over,  thinking  only  in  terms  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  supply  of  new  housing 
avoids  the  equally  urgent  task  of  min¬ 
imizing  losses  in  the  existing  housing 
stock  through  deterioration,  aban¬ 
donment  and  demolition. 

It  is  ironic  that,  despite  major  ef¬ 
forts  at  new  housing  construction,  the 
number  of  available  housing  units  in 
some  cities  and  towns  has  not  appre¬ 
ciably  increased — the  amount  of  new 
construction  is  almost  completely  off¬ 
set  by  losses  in  existing  housing.  New 
York  City  frequently  provides  the  ul¬ 
timate  measure  of  comparison  for  ur¬ 
ban  statistics.  The  executive  director 
of  the  Association  of  Neighborhood 
Housing  Developers  of  New  York 
City,  Robert  Schur,  estimates  that 
New  York  City  is  losing  30-40,000 
apartments  each  year  because  of  lack 
of  attention  to  rehabilitation  and 
conservation  of  existing  housing  and 


a  myopic  concern  for  new  housing 
construction.1  Schur  points  out  that,  in 
particular,  an  emphasis  on  new  con¬ 
struction  can  be  self-defeating  and 


have  an  especially  destructive  effect 
on  existing  housing  in  center  cities 
with  stable  or  even  declining  popu¬ 
lations.  In  such  areas,  new  construc- 
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tion  tends  to  accelerate  the  shift  of 
investment  funds  away  from  mainte¬ 
nance  and  rehabilitation.  Certainly 
such  facts  support  the  necessity  of 
moving  the  housing  market  toward 
an  equilibrium  in  which  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  new  construction  are  finally 
brought  into  balance. 

Homeowner  Rehabilitation  Programs 

Some  cities  have  used  commu¬ 
nity  development  block  grant  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  establish 
programs  that  encourage  home- 
owners  to  rehabilitate  their  proper¬ 
ties.2  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  owners  can 
borrow  money  from  the  city  at  7  per¬ 
cent  interest  to  improve  their  houses. 
The  Baltimore  program,  known  as 
Rehabilitation  Environmental  Assis¬ 
tance  Loans  (REAL),  permits  loans  of 
up  to  $17,400  per  dwelling  unit,  for  up 
to  20  years.  In  Boston,  property  own¬ 
ers  can  receive  a  direct  cash  rebate  of 
as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
improvements  they  make  to  their 
properties.  The  purpose  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  REAL  program — to  en¬ 
courage  the  maintenance  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  existing  housing 
stock.  In  Holyoke,  a  similar  program, 
also  using  community  development 
block  grant  funds,  is  part  of  the  city 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  provides  homeowners 
with  reduced  interest  loans  and 
grants  of  up  to  30  percent  toward  the 
cost  of  home  improvement,  depend¬ 
ing  on  a  homeowner’s  taxable  income. 
An  important  aspect  of  these  and 
other  programs  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  rehabilitation  is  the  assurance 
that  property  owners  making  im¬ 
provements  will  not  be  penalized  by 
increased  property  taxes. 

Most  of  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 


grams  mentioned  have  been  restrict¬ 
ed  to  one,  two  or  three-family,  owner- 
occupied  structures  and  therefore 
have  not  offered  incentives  to  up¬ 
grade  rental  structures  or  multi¬ 
family  structures  with  four  or  more 
units.  Another  limitation  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  has  been  that  maintenance 
costs  are  considered  ineligible  for 
reimbursement.  While  this  exclusion 
may  perhaps  be  understandable,  it  is 
also  true  that  lack  of  maintenance  is 
often  the  factor  that  contributes  most 
to  the  need  for  major  repairs  and  ren¬ 
ovations  later.  Fault  can  also  be 
found  with  such  programs  for  not  fo¬ 
cusing  on  specific  areas;  the  diffusion 
of  grants  throughout  an  entire  city 
tends  to  weaken  the  impact  on  any 
given  area.  Such  programs  also  tend 
to  favor  those  who  own  property  over 
those  who  do  not  and  thus  tend  to 
give  the  most  direct  benefit  to  those 
who  are  comparatively  well-off.  De¬ 
spite  their  weaknesses,  these  pro¬ 
grams  do  represent  a  change  in  atti¬ 
tude  and  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
need  to  maintain  existing  housing  in 
old  neighborhoods. 

Multistructure  Projects 

Other  approaches  to  preserving 
and  reusing  old  residential  structures 
also  can  be  found.  Three  of  the  cases 
cited  in  this  chapter  illustrate  suc¬ 
cessful  renovations  of  groups  or 
blocks  of  residences.  Such  intensive, 
multistructure  projects  have  sub¬ 
stantial  economic  advantages.  Archi¬ 
tect  Charles  Tseckares  of  Boston  has 
suggested,  for  example,  that  renovat¬ 
ing  a  relatively  large  number  of  units 
can  result  in  substantially  lower  costs 
than  renovation  of  a  small  number  of 
units.  Tseckares  attributes  these  eco¬ 
nomies  not  only  to  bulk  purchasing  of 
materials,  but  also  to  the  reduced  set¬ 


up  time  per  unit  obtainable  through 
multiple-unit  renovation.  Workers 
can  renovate  one  unit  and  begin  work 
on  another  with  a  minimum  of  delay 
and  without  having  to  reorganize  and 
relocate  building  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials.  Unified  and  concentrated  re¬ 
habilitation,  involving  most  if  not  all 
of  the  housing  units  in  a  given  area, 
also  has  a  strong  visual  and  economic 
impact  that  in  turn  can  have  a  dra¬ 
matic  influence  on  surrounding  areas. 
Hotels  and  Motels 

Downtown  hotels  represent  an¬ 
other  frequent  opportunity  for  reuse, 
because  in  many  instances  continued 
operation  as  hotels  is  no  longer  eco¬ 
nomically  feasible.  In  some  cases,  ho¬ 
tels  have  suffered  from  the  general 
decline  of  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  located.  But  equally  as  often 
downtown  hotels  have  been  under¬ 
mined  and  jeopardized  by  new  high¬ 
way  patterns  that  have  favored  the 
construction  of  new  motels  in  out¬ 
lying  areas,  such  as  at  the  inter¬ 
changes  of  major  limited-access  high¬ 
ways.  Faced  with  economic  demise 
because  of  changing  land  use  and 
travel  patterns,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  find  new  ways  to  use  these  struc¬ 
turally  sound  and  often  archi¬ 
tecturally  noteworthy  hotel  build¬ 
ings. 

In  Boston,  with  its  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  hotel  accommodations,  a 
deficit  of  hotel  rooms  has  led  to  the 
recent  construction  of  a  500-room  ho¬ 
tel  across  the  Charles  River  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  construction  of  two  other 
large  new  hotels  in  Boston  itself  is 
planned.  Yet,  even  in  this  otherwise 
prospering  downtown  area,  estab¬ 
lished  old  hotels  such  as  the  Hotel 
Madison,  and  even  for  a  time  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  have  been  forced 
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Transverse  section  of  the  Hotel 
Vendome,  Boston,  showing  new  use  as 
condominiums,  with  shopping  mall  on 
lower  floors.  (Perry,  Dean,  Stahl  and 
Rogers,  Inc.) 


to  close.  In  an  editorial  on  the  closing 
of  the  Statler  Hilton  in  December 
1976,  the  Boston  Globe  commented: 
“The  Statler  died  largely  because  it 
was  an  aging  facility  in  a  business 
that  demands — perhaps  unfairly — a 
sense  of  newness. . .  .”4  The  old  hotel 
was  purchased  by  a  Boston  business¬ 
man,  renovated  and  reopened  in  spring 
1977  as  the  Park  Plaza  Hotel. 

In  a  number  of  old  Massachu¬ 
setts  cities  and  towns  economically 
troubled  hotels  have  been  success¬ 
fully  converted  to  year-round  hous¬ 
ing.  As  part  of  its  increased  priority 
of  funding  housing  projects  that 
reuse  existing  structures,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  has  funded  a  private  feasibil¬ 
ity  study  to  determine  if  the  146-year- 
old  Curtis  Hotel  in  Lenox  could  be 
adapted  for  housing.  This  historic  ho¬ 
tel  had  suffered  economically  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  especially  because  of  the 
numerous  motels  that  had  sprung  up 
along  the  major  state  highway  by¬ 
passing  the  town  center.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  feasibility  study  was 
that  it  was  both  practical  and  desir¬ 
able  to  convert  the  90-room  hotel  into 
60-65  units  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 
However,  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
reuse  option  will  be  exercised,  al¬ 
though  it  remains  a  realistic  alterna¬ 
tive  should  the  present  use  of  the 
building  falter. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although 
conversion  of  hotels  to  residential 
units  (transient  occupancy  to  per¬ 
manent  occupancy)  appears  on  the 
surface  at  least  to  be  a  natural  modifi¬ 
cation,  it  actually  involves  major  and 
complex  interior  demolition  and 
reorganization.  In  fact,  the  work  re¬ 
quired  to  convert  a  hotel  to  housing  is 
more  extensive  than  is  usually  re¬ 


quired  to  transform  a  school  building 
into  housing.  Classroom  walls  are 
usually  hollow  partitions  containing 
few,  if  any,  pipes  or  mechanical  sys¬ 
tems  and  can  therefore  be  removed 
quite  easily.  Rehabilitating  hotel 
space  for  apartments,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  a  more  time-consum¬ 
ing  form  of  conversion — dismantling 
plumbing  and  mechanical  systems 
contained  in  hotel  walls,  removing  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  bathrooms  in  the 
building,  redirecting  plumbing  to  con¬ 
nect  with  newly  installed  kitchens, 
and  organizing  these  old  and  new 
plumbing  and  mechanical  systems  to 


conform  to  desired  apartment  layouts. 

Even  though  the  conversion 
process  is  relatively  complicated, 
adapting  a  hotel  to  apartments  is  still 
more  economical  than  constructing 
an  equal  number  of  new  apartments. 
Similarly,  like  other  building  types, 
residential  structures  of  all  varieties 
need  not  be  demolished  simply  if  their 
original  use  is  no  longer  feasible  or 
desirable.  Conversion  to  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  use,  as  is  discussed  in  the  case 
study  of  the  Southbridge  Credit 
Union  in  this  chapter,  may  be  more 
economical  than  constructing  a  new 
building  for  the  purpose. 
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Hadley  Falls  Company  Mill  Housing 


Location: 
Former  use: 

New  use: 

Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 

Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 


Financing: 


The  Old  Holyoke  Development  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  a  quasi-public  nonprofit  cor¬ 
poration  initially  formed  with  funds 
from  the  Holyoke  Model  Cities  pro¬ 
gram.  The  corporation  was  organized 
to  function  as  a  relatively  indepen¬ 
dent  development  corporation  with 
its  own  board  of  directors  comprising 
citizens,  local  bank  representatives, 
public  officials  and  key  business  lead¬ 
ers.  After  it  received  its  initial  “seed 


Center  Street,  Holyoke 

Three  U-shaped  rows  of  housing  for  mill  workers,  built  1848  by  the  Hadley 
Falls  Company 

The  Hadley  Mills  Townhouse  Project,  24  two-family,  attached  townhouses — 48 
dwelling  units 

Old  Holyoke  Development  Corporation,  Holyoke 
Carl  Warfield,  Springfield 
E.  A.  Garlia,  Longmeadow 

First  row  begun  July  1973;  completed  January  1974.  Second  row  begun  March 
1974;  completed  August  1974.  Third  row  begun  October  1975;  completed  March 
1976 

57,000  square  feet  (gross)  approximate 
2,400  square  feet/two-family  structure 

$835,000  construction 
$261,000  first  row 
$256,000  second  row 
$318,000  third  row 
$35, 000/two-family  structure 
$17, 396/unit 
$14.50/square  foot 
$920,000  total  development 
$85,000  acquisition 
$16.14/square  foot 

Funding  obtained  initially  from  Holyoke  Model  Cities  program  and  later  from 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  community 
development  block  grant  funds 

money,”  it  has  become  largely  self- 
sustaining.  In  addition  to  receiving 
public  funds,  the  private,  nonprofit 
nature  of  the  corporation  also  enables 
it  to  receive  tax-deductible  contribu¬ 
tions  and  grants  from  nonprofit 
sources. 

The  Hadley  Mills  Townhouse 
Project  was  the  first  rehabilitation 
undertaken  by  the  Old  Holyoke  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation.  The  town- 


houses  were  in  an  old  industrial  area 
surrounded  by  decaying  mills  and 
factories,  one  that  had  already  seen 
considerable  demolition.  Like  so 
many  other  housing  units  in  Holyoke, 
the  120-year-old  mill  workers  housing 
was  nearing  the  point  of  dilapidation 
and  abandonment.  In  short,  it  was  an 
area  in  which  private  banks  were  hes¬ 
itant  to  lend  money. 

Renovation  of  the  mill  housing 
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Renovated  houses  on  Center  Street  in 
the  Hadley  Mills  Townhouse  Project. 
(Old  Holyoke  Development  Corporation) 


was  viewed  as  a  way  to  begin  to 
reinstill  some  pride  in  the  area,  at  a 
price  current  residents  of  the  city 
could  afford.  A  subsidiary  goal  was  to 
encourage  home  ownership  in  a 
neighborhood  characterized  by  high 
absentee  ownership  that  contributed 
to  increasing  neglect  and  dis¬ 
investment. 

Because  the  townhouses  were 
duplexes  they  were  especially  attrac¬ 
tive  to  potential  buyers.  Each  town- 
house  has  three  floors  and  two  hous¬ 
ing  units,  with  a  complete  one-bed- 
room  unit  on  the  first  floor  and  a 
three-bedroom  unit  on  the  second  and 
third  floors.  The  third-floor  attic  level 
accommodates  two  bedrooms  and  a 
full  bathroom.  These  two  units  share 
a  common  entrance  and  vestibule. 
Thus,  a  person  or  household  owning 
one  of  the  townhouses  can  choose  to 
occupy  one  of  the  units  and  rent  the 
other  unit,  receiving  regular  income 
to  offset  mortgage  payments. 

The  Hadley  Mills  complex  con¬ 
tains  three  rows  of  townhouses.  The 
first  two  rows  were  renovated  with 
funds  provided  by  Model  Cities.  With 
the  demise  of  this  program,  funds  for 
renovating  the  third  row  of  town- 
houses  were  provided  through  the 
city’s  federally  funded  community  de¬ 
velopment  block  grants. 

To  make  purchase  of  the  town- 
houses  affordable  and  even  more  at¬ 
tractive,  their  sales  price  was  reduced 
from  $35,000  (the  cost  of  each  town- 
house)  to  $24,500.  In  other  words,  the 
city  took  a  loss  by  selling  the  struc¬ 
tures  for  $10,500  less  than  it  cost  to 
acquire  and  renovate  them.  However, 
the  city  stands  to  more  than  recover 
its  investment,  because  property  tax¬ 
es  on  the  rowhouses  have  tripled  as  a 
result  of  the  renovation.  Moreover, 


the  development  corporation  has 
pledged  to  contribute  a  total  of 
$200,000  toward  public  improvements 
in  the  neighborhood  ($40,000  a  year 
for  five  years).  The  money  is  to  come 
from  profits  earned  by  its  various  de¬ 
velopment  projects.  As  of  October 
1976  the  development  corporation 
had  contributed  $80,000  toward  the 
city’s  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
a  neighborhood  park  and  a  new  ele¬ 
mentary  school  in  the  area. 

In  the  course  of  the  project,  the 
Hadley  Mills  Townhouses  and  two 
nearby  rows  of  townhouses  not 
owned  by  the  Holyoke  Development 
Corporation  were  accepted  for  listing 
in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  This  designation  has  allowed 
the  corporation  to  apply  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Commission  for  a 
50  percent  National  Park  Service 
matching  grant  to  restore  the  exte¬ 
riors  of  the  nearby  rows  of  town- 
houses  to  reflect  the  same  renovated 
appearance  as  the  other  three  rows. 
Under  the  grant  formula,  25  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  facade  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  paid  for  by  the  corpora¬ 


tion  (even  though  it  does  not  own 
them),  with  the  remaining  25  percent 
paid  by  the  owner  of  the  buildings. 

Holyoke’s  efforts  at  rejuvenating 
a  dying  core  area  would  appear  to 
demonstrate  that  renovation  of  exist¬ 
ing  structures  is  more  realistic  and 
achievable  than  total  new  devel¬ 
opment.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  Ho¬ 
lyoke  have  been  cleared  as  part  of  the 
city’s  urban  renewal  process,  but 
much  of  it  remains  vacant.  The  mere 
presence  of  vacant  developable  land 
in  the  center  of  the  city  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  create  a  demand  for  new 
development.  And  what  has  been 
built  has  not  always  been  successful 
either  economically  or  aesthetically. 

In  the  Hadley  Mills  Townhouse 
Project,  the  existing  structures, 
spaces  and  street  system  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  define  the  dimensions  of  the 
new  development.  The  Old  Holyoke 
Development  Corporation  was  able  to 
create  a  new  and  attractive  housing 
development  by  using  sound  old 
buildings.  In  doing  so,  it  helped  to 
strengthen  the  community’s  pride  in 
its  origins  and  its  faith  in  the  future. 
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Cleaves  Court  Apartments 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 


Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


One  of  the  unique  features  of  the 
Cleaves  Court  project  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  pedestrian  terrace  between 
the  apartment  blocks  in  the  former 
street  area,  with  vehicular  access  and 
parking  relocated  to  the  rear  of  the 
two  facing  residential  blocks.  Im¬ 
provements — landscaping,  planting, 
sculpture  and  redwood  benches — 
were  significant  elements  in  creating 
an  attractive  and  cohesive  environ¬ 
ment  symbolic  of  revitalized  residen¬ 
tial  development.  The  structure  had 
suffered  deterioration  and  increasing 
vacancies,  and  the  housing  units 
were  close  to  being  lost. 

Because  the  street  in  this  case 
was  not  a  city  street,  but  legally  only  a 


Cleaves  Court,  Columbus  Avenue  near  Egleston  Station,  Boston 

One  and  two-bedroom  brick  apartments  in  two  residential  blocks,  built  c.  1898 

Cleaves  Court,  36  renovated  one,  two  and  three-bedroom  apartments 
overlooking  a  central  pedestrian  courtyard 

Anthony  Capodilupo,  Boston 

Bastille-Neiley,  Architects,  Boston,  with  George  Stephen,  architect 

Powells’  General  Contracting  Company,  Inc.,  Boston 

Begun  December  1971;  completed  winter  1974 

36,000  square  feet  (gross)  approximate 
30,636  square  feet  net  leasable 

$509,000  construction 
$14, 138/unit 
$14.14/square  foot 
$735,300  total  development 
$20, 425/unit 
$20.42/square  foot 

Construction  and  permanent  financing  from  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency 


private  way,  the  cost  of  creating  the 
pedestrian  mall  was  paid  for  by  the 
developer  as  part  of  the  direct  project 
cost.  In  cases  involving  city  streets, 
however,  municipalities  might  con¬ 
sider  subsidizing  similar  types  of  im¬ 
provements  to  encourage  private  in¬ 
vestment  in  rehabilitating  adjoining 
structures.  For  example,  public  in¬ 
vestment  in  relocating  streets  and 
providing  park  space  was  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  in  determining  the  feasibility  of 
renovating  Boston’s  Mercantile 
Wharf  building  for  housing.  In  other 
cases  as  well,  commitment  of  public 
funds  to  improve  publicly  used  areas 
may  be  necessary  to  generate  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  private  investors 


and  local  financial  institutions. 

The  arched,  rhythmic  brick  fa¬ 
cades  of  the  two  apartment  blocks 
were  cleaned  and  restored,  but  exten¬ 
sive  interior  renovation  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  units  more  modem 
and  functional.  Room  layouts  of  the 
apartments  before  renovation  were 
awkward  and  undesirable  and  were 
therefore  altered  substantially;  each 
apartment  gained  a  25-foot-deep  liv¬ 
ing-dining  room. 

Before  the  renovation  almost  all 
of  the  apartments  at  Cleaves  Court 
were  two-bedroom  units.  Because  of 
this  undesirable  lack  of  choice  and 
diversity,  the  interior  renovation  was 
directed  toward  providing  an  in- 
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Cleaves  Court  apartments  facing  the 
pedestrian  terrace  created  by  closing  a 
street.  (Bastille-Neiley,  Architects) 


creased  number  of  one  and  three-bed¬ 
room  units.  By  breaking  through  the 
common  wall  separating  adjoining 
two-bedroom  units,  and  by  taking  a 


bedroom  from  one  of  the  units  and 
connecting  it  to  the  other  in  an  L- 
shaped  configuration,  a  wider  range 
of  housing  types  was  achieved.  Such  a 


modification  of  interior  space  serves 
to  underscore  the  flexibility  inherent 
in  renovating  existing  buildings  for 
housing. 


t  - 
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Lin  wood  Court  Apartments 


Location: 
Former  use: 

New  use: 

Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 


Financing: 


Broadway,  Columbia  and  Market  Streets,  Cambridge 

A  block  of  8  frame  residential  structures,  built  1903-16 — 3  three-deckers,  2 
four-deckers,  a  two-story  frame  barracks-style  structure,  an  attached  two- 
story  frame  townhouse  and  a  single-family  house 

Lin  wood  Court  Apartments,  a  residential  development  of  45  housing  units — 2 
efficiencies,  11  two-bedroom  units,  2  four-bedroom  units,  2  five-bedroom  units 
and  28  three-bedroom  units 

Wellington-Harrington  Development  Corporation,  Cambridge 
R.  D.  Fanning,  Architects,  Inc.,  Boston 
James  O.  McFarland,  Inc.,  West  Roxbury 

Begun  April  1975;  first  occupancy  November  1975;  completed  December  1975 

55,000  square  feet 

$1,181,700  construction 
$26, 260/unit 
$21.48/square  foot 
$1,912,879  total  development 
$42 ,508/unit 
$34.78/square  foot 

Construction  and  permanent  financing,  covering  100  percent  of  the  cost,  from 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency.  Approved  as  a  121A  project  by  city 
of  Cambridge 


The  rehabilitation  of  Linwood  Court 
involved  the  cooperation  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  city  agencies,  the  local  histori¬ 
cal  commission  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Housing  Finance  Agency  with 
the  Wellington-Harrington  area  non¬ 
profit  development  corporation.  The 
effort  earned  the  project  one  of  the 
nine  Project  Design  Honor  Awards 
given  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
1976. 

The  dramatic  success  of  Linwood 
Court  has  relevance  and  applicability 
to  practically  every  city  and  town. 


The  project  demonstrates  the  desir¬ 
ability  and  feasibility  of  retaining 
relatively  ordinary  and  neglected 
residential  structures.  It  also  serves 
to  show  that  widely  differing  building 
types,  styles  and  colors  can  be  related 
to  one  another  in  highly  attractive 
and  functional  ways.  Using  different 
stains  for  clapboard  and  varying  col¬ 
ors  for  the  trim  of  different  buildings 
helped  to  avoid  the  homogeneity  and 
lack  of  personality  that  so  often  need¬ 
lessly  characterize  large  projects  un¬ 
dertaken  by  a  single  developer. 

A  key  role  in  the  Linwood  Court 


project  was  played  by  the  Cambridge 
Redevelopment  Authority.  Without 
the  enlightened  support  and  crucial 
financial  subsidies  provided  by  the 
agency,  it  is  unlikely  that  Linwood 
Court  could  have  been  possible.  The 
authority  acquired  and  assembled 
the  various  land  parcels  involved  at  a 
cost  of  $426,000  and  then  sold  the  en¬ 
tire  project  site  to  the  nonprofit  devel¬ 
oper  for  only  $21,600.  In  addition  to 
this  major  subsidy,  the  Cambridge 
Redevelopment  Authority  paid  for 
many  public  improvements  to  the 
area  surrounding  the  project — new 
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Linwood  Court  three  and  four-decker  re¬ 
habilitated  units.  (Cambridge  Historical 
Commission) 


sidewalks,  tree  planting,  etc. — plus 
the  cost  of  new  sewer  and  water  con¬ 
nections  up  to  the  property  lines. 
These  public  expenditures  amounted 
to  approximately  $75,000.  In  short, 
the  Cambridge  Redevelopment  Au¬ 
thority  did  all  the  things  that  redevel¬ 
opment  authorities  frequently  do  to 
facilitate  needed  development — all 
except  demolishing  existing  build¬ 
ings. 

Linwood  Court  was  not  an  in¬ 
expensive  project  by  any  means.  The 
total  amount  financed  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 


was  $1,411,179,  or  more  than  $31,300 
per  dwelling  unit.  Moreover,  the  costs 
borne  by  the  Cambridge  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Authority  must  be  added.  All 
three,  four  and  five-bedroom  units,  70 
percent  of  all  the  units  in  Linwood 
Court,  were  provided  with  IV2  bath¬ 
rooms,  and  this  tended  to  increase 
unit  costs  somewhat.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  although  the 
cost  per  dwelling  unit  is  high,  the  cost 
per  square  foot  is  not  unreasonable. 
The  high  unit  costs  are  partly  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  extremely  large  size  of  the 
apartments,  approximately  1,220 


square  feet.  Linwood  Court  is  a  prime 
example  of  an  instance  where  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  final  product  justifies 
the  extra  expense.  Apartments  in 
Linwood  Court  are  unusually 
spacious  compared  to  typical  new 
apartments;  they  also  offer  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  variety  and  individuality,  as 
well  as  such  amenities  as  large  win¬ 
dows,  high  ceilings,  ample  closet 
space  and  large  rear  porches.  Twenty- 
two  of  the  45  units  in  Linwood  Court 
are  leased  to  the  Cambridge  Housing 
Authority,  which  subsidizes  rent 
paid  by  low-income  residents. 
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Site  plan  unifies  the  block  of  varied 
housing  structures  at  Lin  wood  Court. 
(Richard  Khan  and  Paul  Johnson) 


Linwood  Court  is  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  renovation  is  worth  un¬ 
dertaking  even  when  it  costs  more 
than  new  construction — at  least  in 
cases  where  what  will  be  achieved  is 
superior  in  quality  and  impact  to 
what  might  have  been  attained 
through  new  construction.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  redevelopment  authority 
goal  of  stabilizing  and  revitalizing 
that  part  of  Cambridge  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  in¬ 
terest  in  providing  the  best  possible 
mixed-income  family  housing,  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  Linwood  Court  probably 
was  the  most  successful  and  produc¬ 
tive  solution  possible.  No  comparable 
investment  could  have  achieved  such 
long-term  benefits  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  reside  in  the  new  housing 
or  to  the  residents  of  the  surrounding 
area. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that 
much  of  Linwood  Court’s  positive 
overall  effect  in  supporting  and  en¬ 
hancing  neighborhood  rehabilitation 
is  a  direct  result  of  its  compatibility 
with  the  structures  that  typify  that 
part  of  Cambridge.  Linwood  Court 
has  set  an  example  for  owners  of  simi¬ 
lar  structures  in  the  neighborhood, 
because  what  has  been  done  there 
clearly  can  be  replicated.  Moreover, 
residents  viewing  Linwood  Court  are 
able  to  feel  good  about  their  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  to  see  it  improving.  Too 
many  redevelopment  projects  make 
such  a  dramatic  visual  impact  and 
represent  such  a  departure  from  sur¬ 
rounding  building  types  that  they 
heighten  the  contrasts  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  a  neighborhood.  In  the 
case  of  Linwood  Court  the  opposite 
approach  was  taken;  the  change,  al¬ 
though  concentrated  on  one  block, 
was  gradual  and  incremental  and 


served  to  emphasize  the  inherent  val¬ 
ue  and  potential  already  in  an  old 
neighborhood. 

The  units  in  Linwood  Court  are 
in  almost  every  respect  (except  for 
major  elements  of  the  structure  itself) 
new  housing  units,  with  entirely  new 
heating  and  electrical  systems,  new 
walls,  new  ceilings  and  new  windows. 
The  disparate  qualities  of  the  housing 
types  have  been  unified  through  a  co¬ 
herent  site  plan  providing  landscaped 
open  areas,  play  areas  for  children 
and  on-site  parking — all  the  ameni¬ 
ties  normally  associated  with  much 
newer  housing  developments. 

For  the  city  of  Cambridge,  the 
units  at  Linwood  Court  also  repre¬ 
sent  new  housing  because  the  struc¬ 
tures  were  almost  completely  vacant 
before  renovation,  and  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  were  no  longer  part  of 
the  Cambridge  housing  supply.  The 
residences  had  reached  final  stages  of 
decay,  had  been  condemned  and  were 
slated  for  clearance.  That  demolition 
was  avoided  is  a  tribute  to  the  city’s 
determination  to  meet  the  needs  of 
local  residents.  The  city  knew  that 
new  housing  constructed  on  the  site 
would  be  unlikely  to  include  many 
three  and  four-bedroom  units,  the 
principal  need  in  East  Cambridge, 
whereas  the  city  realized  that  the 
existing  structures  offered  space  for 
such  large  rental  units.  Realism  and 
practicality  were  also  important  fac¬ 
tors,  because  it  is  entirely  possible, 
even  if  the  boarded-up  buildings  had 
been  razed,  that  the  site  would  have 
remained  vacant  for  years.  The 
choice  to  renovate  dilapidated  and 
condemned  frame  structures  is  ap¬ 
plauded  today,  but  it  was  a  difficult 
and  controversial  decision  for  Cam¬ 
bridge  at  the  time. 
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Rear  view  of  Lin  wood  Court  frame  resi¬ 
dences  after  renovation.  (Cambridge 
Historical  Commission) 
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Southbridge  Residence 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 
Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 

Financing: 


205  Main  Street,  Southbridge 

Private,  single-family  residence,  built  1865 

Southbridge  Credit  Union,  with  drive-in  tellers’  window 

Southbridge  Credit  Union 

Bastille-Neiley,  Architects,  Boston 

Associated  Construction  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Begun  November  1973;  completed  August  1974 

8,000  square  feet  (gross) 

4,657  square  feet  commercial  use 

$180,000  total  development 
$22.50/square  foot 

Private  conventional  financing 


Many  residential  structures  are 
razed,  often  needlessly,  when  adja¬ 
cent  land  uses  change.  An  old  house 
on  the  edge  of  an  expanding  business 
zone,  for  example,  may  be  demolished 
to  allow  for  some  new  commercial  use. 
In  the  case  of  the  Southbridge  Credit 
Union  this  did  not  happen,  even 
though  the  directors  of  the  bank  had 
initially  contemplated  demolishing 
the  1865  house  to  allow  construction 
of  a  new  bank  building  on  the  site.  A 
study  by  Bastille-Neiley,  Architects, 
indicated  that,  while  the  cost  of  adap¬ 
tation  would  be  about  the  same  as 
that  of  constructing  a  new  building, 
the  old  house  could  be  adapted  easily 
to  use  as  a  bank;  moreover,  the  archi¬ 
tects  concluded,  the  detail  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  house  would  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  creation  of  a  highly  impres¬ 
sive  banking  facility. 

The  conversion  emphasized  the 


retention  of  the  architectural  ele¬ 
gance  and  detailing  of  both  the  exte¬ 
rior  and  interior.  The  only  exterior 
changes  involved  removing  a  large 
porch,  glassing-in  the  front  entry  and 
converting  a  bay  window  to  a  drive- 
up  teller  station.  Interior  changes  fo¬ 
cused  on  retaining  the  house’s  period 
elegance  by  restoring  and  recreating 
many  of  the  details  such  as  the 
marble  mantels,  gilt  mirrors,  brass 
chandeliers  and  walnut  stair  and 
trim.  No  skilled  plasterer  could  be 
found  to  reproduce  the  plaster  cor¬ 
nices,  so  the  cornices  were  recreated 
out  of  wood  using  standard  molding 
from  a  catalogue.  This  match  of  old 
and  new  is  enhanced  by  the  addition 
of  period  antiques.5 

Since  successfully  converting  the 
fine  old  frame  residence  to  an  elegant 
bank,  the  Southbridge  Credit  Union 
has  received  enthusiastic  local  praise 


and  recognition.  Its  deposits  have  ris¬ 
en  more  than  25  percent,  due  in  large 
part,  it  believes,  to  the  unique  image 
and  attractiveness  of  the  building 
and  its  landmark  status  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  turn,  the  town  govern¬ 
ment  of  Southbridge  is  delighted  that 
the  house  could  be  preserved,  as  the 
value  of  the  property  and  the  taxes 
have  increased  dramatically,  as  much 
as  they  would  have  under  new  con¬ 
struction.  In  the  long  run,  the  recy¬ 
cled  house  will  have  a  much  more  en¬ 
during  and  beneficial  effect  on  the 
town  than  would  an  alternative  form 
of  development.  This  conversion  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  careful  development 
and  change  can  occur  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  a  community’s  special  heritage 
and  character — and  that  even  small 
structures  such  as  this  single-family 
house  are  good  candidates  for  adap¬ 
tive  use. 
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Southbridge  Credit  Union  exterior 
showing  drive-in  window  and  restored 
interior,  (top,  Bastille-Neiley,  Archi¬ 
tects;  bottom,  ©Steve  Rosenthal) 


The  chandelier  and  entrance  to  the  cred¬ 
it  union,  features  retained  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  residence.  (©Steve  Rosenthal) 
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Springfield  Brownstones 


Location: 
Former  use: 


New  use: 


Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


By  emphasizing  the  historical  char¬ 
acter  of  this  entire  city  block  of  run¬ 
down  townhouses  in  Springfield,  a 
developer  specializing  in  new  residen¬ 
tial  construction  was  able  to  help 
assure  the  success  of  the  project. 
Carabetta  Enterprises  chose  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  major  rehabilitation  effort, 
now  known  as  Northern  Heights, 
because  of  its  favorable  location  in 
the  South  End  only  a  short  distance 


Central  Street,  Springfield 

43  attached  brick  and  brownstone  residences,  built  1875  (Benjamin  F.  Farrar, 
builder)  and  a  grocery  store 

Northern  Heights  Apartments — 128  units  in  renovated  structures,  20  units  in 
a  new  building  on  the  site  of  houses  destroyed  by  fire  and  a  day-care  center  in 
the  grocery  store 

Joseph  Carabetta  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Design  Associates,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Joseph  Carabetta  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Begun  February  1974;  completed  August  1975 

177,851  square  feet 
500  square  feet/efficiency 
650  square  feet/one-bedroom 
850  square  feet/two-bedroom 
1,150  square  feet/three-bedroom 
1,350  square  feet/four-bedroom 

$3,088,329  construction 
$20, 867/unit 
$17.36/square  foot 
$4,569,793  total  development 
$473,010  acquisition 
$30, 877/unit 
$25.69/square  foot 

Construction  and  permanent  financing  from  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency 


from  downtown  Springfield.  An  added 
inducement  was  the  basic  design  and 
“aesthetic  value”  of  the  100-year-old 
row,  indicates  Joseph  Carabetta.  “We 
felt  that  rehabilitation  would  help 
maintain  the  traditional  flavor  of  the 
neighborhood,  as  well  as  preserve 
these  historic  buildings.”6 

When  the  brick  and  brownstone 
structures  were  constructed  in  1875, 
Springfield  was  a  prosperous  and  rap¬ 


idly  growing  city.  Despite  the  exten¬ 
sive  amount  of  housing  built  to  meet 
the  new  population’s  needs,  both  city 
officials  and  private  contractors  as¬ 
sured  that  the  developments  followed 
the  new  urban  planning  principles  es¬ 
poused  by  landscape  architect  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted  and  others. 
Springfield  citizens  were  proud  of  the 
neighborhoods  being  built  in  what 
was  then  considered  the  suburbs. 
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Part  of  the  row  of  brownstones  reno¬ 
vated  as  the  Northern  Heights  Apart¬ 
ments.  (Steve  Van  Meter,  The 
Springfield  Sunday  Republican ) 


The  public  marketing  that  ac¬ 
companied  the  renting  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Heights  Apartments  emphasized 
this  unique  heritage.  A  brochure  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  developer  was  entitled 
“Northern  Heights  Revisited”:  “Over 
a  century  ago,  when  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
was  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  Massachusetts  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  less  than  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  when  the  Mayor  of  Springfield 
earned  $1,600  a  year  . . .  Northern 
Heights  began  its  100  year  history. 
Benjamin  F.  Farrar,  Springfield 
Builder  of  ‘fine  residences  and  other 
dwellings’  began  construction  of  a 


brick  block  of  32  two-story  brown- 
stone  houses  on  Central  Street  in 
downtown  Springfield.  And  now  this 
stately  19th  century  neighborhood 
has  been  restored  to  its  former  sta¬ 
tus.  . .  .”7 

Although  they  were  constructed 
for  wealthy  residents,  the  Northern 
Heights  houses  over  the  years  had 
been  subdivided  into  small  apart¬ 
ments  with  few  redeeming  features. 
Apparently  few  repairs  were  made, 
and  when  the  structures  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  developer  many  of  the 
houses  had  been  abandoned.  Among 
the  renovated  units  there  are  now  13 


efficiencies,  42  one-bedroom  units,  46 
two-bedroom  units,  15  three-bedroom 
units  and  12  four-bedroom  units. 

This  large-scale,  mixed-income 
rehabilitation  project  has  had  a  clear 
impact  on  the  surrounding  area,  an 
old  Italian  neighborhood  that  is  now 
racially  and  economically  diversified. 
The  project  has  brought  stability  to 
the  neighborhood  and  has  encour¬ 
aged  investments  in  other  residential 
properties  in  the  area.  At  least  20 
households  that  once  occupied  the  de¬ 
teriorated  houses  are  back  at  a  reno¬ 
vated  Northern  Heights. 
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St.  James  Hotel/New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 


Location: 
Former  use: 


New  use: 
Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


Franklin  Square  House,  built  as  a  ho¬ 
tel  and  having  already  survived  sev¬ 
eral  transformations,  is  commencing 
its  second  century  as  renovated 
apartments  for  elderly  residents.  The 
significance  of  this  most  recent  re¬ 
newal  is  heightened  by  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  building’s  varied  and  illus¬ 
trious  past. 

The  St.  James  Hotel  opened  in 
April  1868  in  a  new  area  of  Boston 
created  by  landfill.  Overlooking  a  fine 
public  square,  the  French  Second 
Empire  hotel  was  the  best  and  largest 


Washington  Street,  South  End,  Boston 

Hotel  with  400  rooms,  built  1868  (John  R.  Hall,  architect).  Acquired  1882  by 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  for  teaching  programs  and  women’s 
residence.  In  1902  became  Franklin  Square  House,  residence  for  young 
business  women.  Six-story,  355-room  addition  built  1914.  Acquired  by  the 
city  1970 

Franklin  Square  House,  193  apartments  for  the  elderly 

State  Street  Development  Company,  Boston 

Boston  Architectural  Team,  with  Archplan,  Inc.,  Boston 

Benjamin  Polishook,  Inc.,  Boston  (now  C.W.C.  Builders,  IncO 

Begun  June  1975;  completed  November  1976 

176,494  square  feet  (gross) 

89,391  square  feet  1868  building 
87,103  square  feet  1914  addition 

$3,778,771  construction 
$19, 579/unit 
$21.41/square  foot 
$4,158,771  total  development 
$2 1,548/unit 
$23.56/square  foot 

Mortgage  loan  from  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency.  Section  8  rental 
subsidies  from  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 


in  the  city.  Its  guests  enjoyed  the  fin¬ 
est  comforts  then  available:  elegantly 
furnished  and  decorated  surround¬ 
ings,  reading  rooms,  club  and  billiard 
rooms  and  separate  parlors  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

Despite  its  elegance,  the  St. 
James  Hotel  suffered  a  premature  de¬ 
mise  after  only  14  years — a  victim  of 
rapid  industrial  expansion  in  the 
area. 

However,  because  of  its  public 
spaces  and  room  configurations,  the 
St.  James  was  well  suited  to  the  needs 


of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  which  established  its  new 
headquarters  in  the  building  in  1882 
and  offered  economical  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  up  to  550  students.  The  con¬ 
servatory  spent  $700,000  to  renovate 
the  structure,  including  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  1888  of  an  auditorium-concert 
hall  that  used  portions  of  the  first  and 
second  floors.  About  1900  the  expand¬ 
ing  conservatory  attempted  to  gain 
city  approval  for  construction  of  an 
addition,  which  would  have  required 
purchase  and  removal  of  part  of  a 
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The  St.  J  ames  Hotel,  when  used  as  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
(courtesy  Boston  Architectural  Team, 
Inc.) 


city-owned  cemetery.  The  city  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  the  school  found  new  quar¬ 
ters  elsewhere. 

In  1902,  the  building  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  Universalist  minister  to 
provide  a  comfortable  reasonably 
priced  home  for  women  with  limited 
incomes.  Franklin  Square  House 
was  organized  as  a  nonprofit  corpo¬ 
ration  with  a  well  invested  endow¬ 
ment  fund  and  lasted  56  years.  It 
proved  so  successful  that  a  new 
building  adjacent  to  the  original 
structure  was  constructed,  necessi¬ 
tating  relocation  of  a  portion  of  the 
adjacent  burying  grounds.  The  en¬ 
larged  Franklin  Square  House  in¬ 
cluded  three  bowling  alleys  in  the 


basement,  a  ballroom  and  a  gym¬ 
nasium. 

In  1970  the  building  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  city  to  provide  housing 
for  nurses  at  nearby  Boston  City  Hos¬ 
pital.  However,  by  the  time  plans 
were  completed,  the  city  found  it 
could  meet  much  of  the  need  for  nurs¬ 
es’  housing  by  retaining  and  renovat¬ 
ing  already  existing  nurses’  resi¬ 
dences.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
102-year  history,  the  building  stood 
empty.  The  Boston  Public  Facilities 
Department  considered  numerous 
proposals  for  adapting  the  building. 
While  the  city  looked  for  an  interested 
developer,  parts  of  the  building  were 
used  as  an  alcoholic  detoxification 


center,  a  lounge  and  snack  shop  for 
senior  citizens,  a  health  clinic  for 
South  End  residents  and  the  South 
End  Little  City  Hall.8  In  1975  the  city 
sold  the  building  to  State  Street  De¬ 
velopment  Company  for  $380,000, 
which  was  $120,000  less  than  its  1970 
purchase  price.  However,  by  doing  so 
the  city  attracted  a  developer  that 
saved  and  restored  the  famous  build¬ 
ing,  a  goal  strongly  favored  by  com¬ 
munity  groups  and  residents  in  the 
South  End.  The  city  also  retained  fa¬ 
cade  easements  on  the  property  to 
protect  the  exterior  of  the  building 
from  unsympathetic  alterations.  The 
building  is  now  on  the  city  tax  rolls  for 
the  first  time  since  1885. 

Because  of  the  serious  deteriora¬ 
tion  the  building  suffered  while  it  was 
vacant,  the  renovation  was  not  an 
easy  task.  Although  the  exterior  ma¬ 
sonry  walls  were  intact,  major  por¬ 
tions  of  interior  floors  supported  by 
load-bearing  wood  beams  had  virtual¬ 
ly  collapsed.  Not  a  single  floor  in  the 
building  was  level;  there  was  as  much 
as  14  inches  difference  in  floor  level 
between  the  front  and  back  walls  of 
the  building,  a  span  of  80  feet.  Exten¬ 
sive  structural  reinforcement  and  re¬ 
building  required  the  jacking  or  re¬ 
placing  of  more  than  20,000  floor 
joints  to  make  the  floors  level.  All  non¬ 
load-bearing  partitions  were  removed 
and  both  buildings  were  essentially 
stripped  for  installation  of  new  me¬ 
chanical,  electrical,  plumbing  and  fire 
prevention  systems. 

The  original  lobby  still  functions 
as  a  large  and  attractive  living 
room.  AJthough  its  appearance  has 
changed  considerably  over  the  years, 
the  original  decorative  columns  were 
retained,  as  was  the  black-and-white 
marble  floor  in  the  main  hallway.  The 
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Floor  plans  of  the  Franklin  Square 
House  addition  before  and  after  renova¬ 
tion.  (Boston  Architectural  Team,  Inc.) 


wide  and  winding  staircases  of  the 
original  building  are  also  basically  in¬ 
tact.  The  concert  hall  used  by  the 
conservatory,  converted  to  a  gymna¬ 
sium  for  the  Franklin  Square  House, 
was  converted  once  again  to  two 
floors  of  apartments.  The  ballroom, 
its  earlier  elegance  all  but  vanished, 
was  subdivided  into  apartments,  al¬ 
though  its  attractive  arches  and  col¬ 
umns  were  retained  in  the  apartment 
units. 

Changes  in  the  floor  plan  of  the 
1914  addition  were  major.  To  achieve 
more  space  and  exterior  windows  for 
each  unit,  corridors  were  relocated 
from  their  center  position  to  run 
along  the  interior  lightwell. 

Considering  the  seriously  deteri¬ 
orated  condition  of  the  building  and 
the  substantial  physical  alteration 
undertaken,  the  total  development 
cost  of  $21,548  per  unit  is  impressive. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  benefit, 
however,  is  that  the  Franklin  Square 
House  renovation  has  had  an  ex¬ 
tremely  positive  effect  on  an  area  of 
Boston  whose  future  has  long  been 
considered  precarious.  Rowhouses  in 
the  area  are  gradually  being  reno¬ 
vated,  sometimes  by  developers,  but 
often  by  individuals.  The  area  is  re¬ 
newing  itself  from  within. 


□  □ 


Colonial  Hotel 


Pleasant  Street  and  City  Hall  Avenue,  Gardner 


31  apartment  units — 29  one-bedroom  units  and  2  two-bedroom  units  plus  some 
commercial  space 


New  England  Architectural  Services,  Inc.,  Framingham 


36,500  square  feet  (gross) 

21,000  square  feet  apartments 
2,300  square  feet  basement  commercial 

13,200  square  feet  miscellaneous  (laundry,  corridors,  stairways,  office,  etc.) 

$575,000  construction 
$17, 372/unit  (excluding  commercial  space) 

$15.75/square  foot 
$855,000  total  development 
$25, 832/unit  (excluding  commercial  space) 

$23.42/square  foot 

Permanent  financing  from  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency. 
Approved  as  121 A  project  by  city 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 


Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 


In  the  days  before  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  and  before  frequent  plane 
travel,  the  Colonial  Hotel  in  down¬ 
town  Gardner  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  hotels  in  Massachusetts. 
Built  in  1922  by  H.  L.  Stevens  Compa¬ 
ny  of  New  York  City,  its  construction 
was  partly  financed  by  the  sale  of 
stock  in  the  hotel  to  Gardner  citizens. 
Gardner  \s  location  halfway  between 
Boston  and  Albany  on  the  principal 
east-west  road  across  the  state  made 
it  a  logical  place  to  build  a  fine  hotel. 
The  main  railroad  line  between  Boston 
and  Albany,  via  the  famous  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  also  went  through  Gardner, 


Five-story,  96-room  hotel,  built  1922 


Weston  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston 


L.  H.  Hewett,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Framingham 
Begun  July  1975;  completed  June  1976 


thus  increasing  its  importance  as  a 
major  stopover  point. 

By  1975  Gardner  was  still  an  im¬ 
portant  city,  well-known  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  fine  wood  furniture,  but 
passenger  trains  no  longer  passed 
through  Gardner,  and  motorists  trav¬ 
elling  between  Boston  and  Albany 
were  able  to  cross  that  distance  in  half 
a  day  (instead  of  two  days)  via  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike,  which  took 
them  well  south  of  Gardner.  Signifi¬ 
cant  east-west  traffic  did  skirt  Gard¬ 
ner  on  Route  2,  especially  when  the 
fall  foliage  was  at  its  peak,  but  these 
travelers  were  not  oriented  to  a 


downtown  hotel.  Instead,  motorists 
began  to  seek  out  the  nearest  look- 
alike  motel  along  the  highway.  Thus, 
the  days  of  the  Colonial  Hotel  seemed 
numbered  unless  a  major  change  in 
use  could  be  found. 

Although  the  demand  for  over¬ 
night  accommodations  had  declined, 
there  was  a  need  for  housing  in  the 
center  of  Gardner.  By  converting  the 
hotel  to  housing,  the  city  was  able  to 
obtain  31  new  housing  units  in  a  loca¬ 
tion  advantageous  not  only  to  the 
new  residents  but  also  to  the  revitali¬ 
zation  of  the  central  business  district. 
Moreover,  by  recycling  the  hotel  it 
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The  Colonial  Hotel,  converted  to  conve¬ 
nient  downtown  apartments.  (Leigh 
Woodward,  New  England  Architectural 
Services) 


was  possible  to  avoid  any  disruption 
or  clearance  in  the  downtown  area 
and  to  maintain  the  architectural 
harmony  among  the  hotel  building 
and  the  nearby  post  office,  city  hall 
and  police  station.  Indeed,  the  over¬ 
riding  advantages  of  the  project  to 
the  city  led  it  to  approve  a  long-term 
Chapter  121 A  tax  agreement  with 
the  developer.  The  city  also  granted  a 
variance  on  the  number  of  parking 
spaces  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  required,  as  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  project  to  have  met 
the  city  zoning  requirement  of  one 
parking  space  for  each  apartment. 


Under  the  renovation  plan,  each 
of  the  four  upper  floors  (with  24  hotel 
rooms  each)  was  converted  to  seven 
one-bedroom  apartments.  The  hotel 
rooms  had  been  relatively  shallow,  so 
that  three  rooms  were  combined  to 
form  a  single  apartment  unit.  While 
the  sizes  and  shapes  of  these  new 
apartments  vary,  the  average  size  of 
a  one-bedroom  apartment  is  approxi¬ 
mately  630  square  feet.  The  basic 
floor  plan  for  the  upper  floors  was  re¬ 
tained;  the  double-loaded  corridor 
runs  lengthwise  through  the  center 
of  each  floor.  A  new  elevator  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  original  elevator  shaft, 


and  stairways  were  rebuilt  in  their 
original  locations. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  aspects  of 
this  reuse  project  was  the  need  to  sac¬ 
rifice  for  financial  reasons  the  elegant 
proportions  of  the  original  hotel  lobby 
and  dining  room  (and  the  detail  that 
graced  their  high  ceilings)  to  ac¬ 
commodate  three  additional  apart¬ 
ment  units  on  the  first  floor.  The  old 
lobby  and  dining  room  could  have 
served  as  poignant  reminders  of  the 
building’s  past  and  lent  dignity  and 
grace  to  its  new  use.  Yet  such  a  loss 
exemplifies  the  imperfection  that  is 
often  part  of  adaptive  use  projects. 
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More  Hotel  Renovations 


Boardinghouse  to  apartments.  In 

Upton,  a  four-story  frame  boarding¬ 
house,  built  in  1900  to  house  work¬ 
ers  from  the  Knowlton-Kartiganer 
hat  factory  across  the  street,  has  been 
converted  to  34  apartments  (22  one- 
bedroom  units  and  12  two-bedroom 
units).  The  building  contains  a  total 
gross  floor  area  of  31,228  square  feet, 
of  which  26,228  is  leasable,  761  square 
feet  is  storage  and  4,239  square  feet  is 
used  for  circulation.  The  large  site 
permitted  extensive  landscaping  and 
a  children’s  playgound,  as  well  as 
parking  space  for  65  cars.  Before  its 
conversion  the  building  had  been 
used  as  an  auction  hall  and  sat  vacant 
for  many  years  before  a  plan  for  its 
reuse  was  finally  developed.  The  de¬ 
veloper  for  the  project  was  John  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Elgin  Associates,  Boston.  The 
architect  was  R.  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Associates,  Boston,  with  Douglas 
Haring  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston,  as 
consulting  architect. 

The  Upton  Inn,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  completed  in  January  1975  at  a 
total  development  cost  of  $805,000,  of 
which  $82,000  was  for  acquisition  of 
the  building  and  the  more  than  two 
acres  of  property  and  $603,000  was  for 
renovations.  The  cost  of  construction 
for  the  Upton  Inn  was  $17,735  per 
unit,  and  total  development  costs  ran 
approximately  $23,676  per  unit.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  completely  renovating  and 
modernizing  the  structure,  the  archi¬ 
tect  also  installed  a  sprinkler  system, 
smoke  and  fire  detectors  and  a  stand¬ 
pipe  on  every  floor  to  insure  maximum 
safety  from  fire.  Construction  began 
in  October  1974,  and  the  building  was 
occupied  in  March  1976. 

The  renovation  of  the  Upton  Inn, 
financed  and  subsidized  through  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 


Agency,  filled  a  real  void  in  Upton. 
The  project  represented  the  first  pub¬ 
licly  assisted  multifamily  housing  in 
Upton  built  for  low  and  moderate- 
income  households.  Other  subsidized 
housing  had  been  built  in  Upton  but  it 
was  available  only  to  the  elderly. 

Hotel  to  housing  for  the  elderly.  In 
New  Bedford,  an  old  200-room  down¬ 
town  hotel  at  High,  Pleasant,  Middle 
and  Foster  Streets,  which  closed  in 
1969,  has  been  converted  to  122  hous¬ 
ing  units,  primarily  for  the  elderly. 
The  total  cost  of  the  conversion,  com¬ 
pleted  February  1974,  was  $1,836,000 
or  $16,393  per  unit.  The  structure  now 
contains  88  one-bedroom  units,  8  two- 
bedroom  units  and  16  efficiencies. 
The  project  was  financed  through  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency.  The  New  Bedford  Redevel¬ 
opment  Authority  assisted  by  satis¬ 
fying  MHFA  insistence  on  one  park¬ 
ing  space  for  every  four  housing 
units;  it  sold  two  tracts  of  adjacent 
cleared  land  to  the  developer  for  50 
cents  a  square  foot.  The  developer 
was  Ernest  W.  George,  Milton;  the 
contractor  was  Cosmo  Construction 
Company,  New  Bedford;  and  the  ar¬ 
chitect  was  George  Earl  Ross,  Brain¬ 
tree. 


The  Upton  Inn,  now  serving  as  apart¬ 
ments  for  low  and  moderate-income 
residents.  (R.  Wendell  Phillips  and  Asso¬ 
ciates) 


Hotel  to  apartments.  In  Fitchburg 
the  former  Johnsonia  Hotel  at  520 
Main  Street  has  been  rehabilitated  as 
52  apartments.  The  total  cost  of  the 
renovation,  completed  in  September 
1973,  was  $826,966  or  $15,903  per  unit. 
The  project  was  financed  through  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency.  David  H.  Nichols,  Brookline, 
was  both  the  developer  and  contrac¬ 
tor  for  the  project,  and  the  architect 
was  Saul  Moffie,  Boston. 

1Robert  Schur,  speech  delivered  at  “New  Life 
for  Old  Buildings”  conference,  March  4,  1975, 
Harvard  University.  2See  Appendix  A,  Preser¬ 
vation  Resources.  These  funds  are  available 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  which  re¬ 
quires  cities  and  other  local  governmental  units 
to  provide  information  to  local  citizens  and  offer 
them  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  application  process.  Charles  Tseckares, 
speech  delivered  at  “New  Life  for  Old  Buildings” 
conference,  February  18, 1975,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  4“The  Statler  Closing,”  Boston  Globe,  De¬ 
cember  12, 1976.  ^‘Credit  Union  Restores  1865 
House  as  Offices,”  Preservation  News,  August 

1975.  6Letter  from  Joyce  Furlong,  Carabetta 
Enterprises,  to  Gene  Bunnell,  December  14, 

1976.  ’“Northern  Heights  Revisited”  (Meriden, 
Conn.:  Carabetta  Enterprises,  1975).  8A11  his¬ 
torical  information  derived  from  “Franklin 
Square  House  1976”  (Boston:  State  Street  De¬ 
velopment  Company  of  Boston,  1976). 
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Churches  and  Institutional  Buildings 


Demolition  of  the  tower  of Watertown’s 
landmark  First  Parish  Unitarian 
Church.  (Ken  Hird) 


Churches  and  other  institutional 
properties  have  frequently  been  vic¬ 
tims  of  changing  social  and  land  use 
patterns  and  development  pressures. 
Until  recently  it  was  almost  in¬ 
variably  assumed  that  churches  in 
particular,  because  of  their  religious 
function,  were  inherently  unadap¬ 
table  for  other  uses — thus  making 
demolition  inevitable  when  they  were 
vacated. 

Institutional  structures  are  not  a 
minor  component  of  Massachusetts 
communities.  The  Cheswick  Center 
reports  that  in  Boston  in  1973  approx¬ 
imately  575  parcels  of  land  were 
owned  and  occupied  by  churches, 
synagogues,  chapels,  rectories,  con¬ 
vents  and  parsonages.1  Church- 
owned  properties  in  1973  occupied  an 
estimated  two  square  miles  (or  four 
percent)  of  Boston’s  47.8-square  mile 
area  and,  according  to  the  Boston  As¬ 
sessing  Department,  represented 
more  than  $70  million  in  assessed 
valuation.  Institutional  and  church- 
related  properties  are  probably  as  sig¬ 
nificant  a  factor  in  other  communities 
throughout  the  state  and  the  nation. 

Even  more  important  than  the 
total  land  area  covered  by  institu¬ 
tions  are  the  prominent  sites  on 
which  these  structures  are  often  lo¬ 
cated.  The  destruction  of  landmarks 
at  these  locations  can  have  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  impact — visually  and 
psychologically — on  the  quality  and 
appeal  of  a  given  community.  Explor¬ 
ing  and  facilitating  reuse  alternatives 
for  troubled  pr  abandoned  institu¬ 
tional  structures,  so  that  the  build¬ 
ings  themselves  can  be  retained,  are 
thus  essential  elements  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  health  and  vitality  of  cities 
and  towns. 


Threat  to  Urban  Churches 

Centrally  located  churches  in  ur¬ 
ban  areas  have  been  especially  vul¬ 
nerable.  Their  congregations  have 


dwindled  as  members  moved  to  the 
suburbs,  and  they  have  often  been 
unable  to  attract  and  serve  the  needs 
of  new  residents.  Faced  with  in- 
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The  Exeter  Movie  Theater,  Boston, 
formerly  a  church  building.  (Childs, 
Bertman,  Tseckares  Associates,  Inc.) 


sufficient  revenues  to  maintain  oper¬ 
ating  costs,  many  congregations  have 
succumbed  to  what  seemed  their  only 
choice — sale  of  the  church  properties 
to  developers  who  planned  to  raze  the 
original  buildings.  Such  instances 
have  been  all  too  common.  The 
Church  of  the  Unity  in  Springfield 
(1866),  designed  by  Henry  Hobson 
Richardson  and  the  famous  archi¬ 
tect’s  first  important  commission, 
was  sold  by  its  congregation  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  developer,  which  demolished 
the  church  in  1960.  Seventeen  years 
later,  the  land  is  still  vacant.  And  in 
Watertown,  the  133-year-old  meet¬ 
inghouse  of  the  First  Parish  Unitari¬ 
an  Church,  which  had  an  elegant  tow¬ 
er  that  was  the  most  prominent  visu¬ 
al  landmark  on  Watertown  Square, 
was  demolished  in  1975  to  make  way 
for  the  construction  of  a  drive-in  tell¬ 
ers’  window  for  a  local  bank. 
Recycling  Church  Buildings 

The  Springfield  and  Watertown 
demolitions  are  but  two  incidents 
among  many  that  will  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again  unless  commu¬ 
nities  finally  realize  that  recycling 
such  community  landmarks  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  desirable.  Too  often  local 
communities  have  been  indifferent  to 
the  closing  and  demolition  of  church 
buildings,  failing  to  recognize  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  such  distinguished 
buildings  contribute  to  the  quality 
and  livability  of  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  located.  Church  buildings 
are  important  not  only  to  their  mem¬ 
bers;  they  are  also  significant  to  en¬ 
tire  communities  as  established  phys¬ 
ical  landmarks.  Many  religious  struc¬ 
tures  possess  outstanding  architec¬ 
tural  quality.  Their  size,  detailing 
and  distinctive  steeples  add  grace 
and  beauty  that  enrich  a  communi¬ 


ty’s  sense  of  place.  By  their  mere 
physical  presence,  such  structures 
help  to  hold  neighborhoods  together 
in  times  of  severe  economic  pressures 
and  rapid  change.  Lacking  such  focal 
points,  a  community’s  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  change  and  to  maintain  its  defini¬ 
tion  and  stability  could  be  seriously 
weakened.  Thus,  it  is  very  much  in 
the  interest  of  communities  to  en¬ 
courage  the  retention  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  the  adaptive  use  of  threatened 
church  structures. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for 
reuse.  The  well-known  and  highly 
successful  Exeter  Movie  Theater  in 
Boston  is  thriving  in  a  building  that 
was  originally  a  church.  In  the  town 
of  Abington,  a  former  church  now 
serves  as  the  town  hall,  again  a  cen¬ 


tral  meeting  place  for  residents.  In 
Wenham,  G.T.E.  Sylvania  has  con¬ 
verted  a  convent  to  a  corporate  train¬ 
ing  center.  The  following  section  con¬ 
tains  various  reuse  examples  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  of  the  avenues  that  can  be 
explored.  The  Ellis  Community  Cen¬ 
ter  and  the  First  Baptist  Church  ex¬ 
amples  suggest  that  new  social  and 
cultural  activities  can  be  successfully 
accommodated  in  former  churches  to 
meet  community  needs.  Where  such 
community  use  is  not  possible,  more 
radical  forms  of  reuse  can  sometimes 
be  achieved.  The  Magna  Building  and 
St.  Mary’s  Convent  case  studies,  for 
example,  illustrate  conversions  to 
housing  that  allowed  retention  of  the 
impressive  exteriors  of  the  struc¬ 
tures. 
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First  Baptist  Church 


Central  Square,  Cambridge 

Church,  built  1881  (Henry  Hartwell  and  William  Richardson,  architects) 
Restored  church,  with  multiple  community  uses  and  tenants 


Ann  M.  Beha,  assistant  to  the  head,  MIT  Department  of  Architecture, 
architectural  designer 

Begun  summer  1975;  to  be  completed  spring  1978 


Income  from  tenants,  church  funds  from  sale  of  parsonage  and  National  Park 
Service  matching  preservation  grant  of  $36,100 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 
Developer: 
Architect: 


Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 

Financing: 


Most  of  the  case  studies  in  this  book 
deal  with  dramatic  transformations 
of  existing  structures.  But  sometimes 
the  most  crucial  preservation  step  is 
to  stave  off  demolition  month-by¬ 
month  and  year-by-year  and  piece  to¬ 
gether  a  series  of  less  dramatic  inter¬ 
im  solutions,  each  of  which  helps  to 
bring  about  a  final  reuse  solution.  The 
case  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Cambridge  is  such  an  example  of 
gradual  and  incremental  change,  in¬ 
volving  more  the  change  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  than  the  change  of  a  structure. 
The  physical  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  are  largely  those  of  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repair — restoring  the 
church  building  to  a  point  that  it  has 
at  least  a  chance  for  survival.  This 
strategy  also  buys  time  for  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  plan  carefully  for  the 
best  final  disposition  and  use  of  its 
church  and  gives  the  surrounding 
community  time  to  recognize  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  building  as  a  community 
asset  and  to  participate  in  shaping  its 


First  Baptist  Church  congregation 


15,000  square  feet  usable  space 
$250,000  restoration  and  repair 


future  role  in  the  community. 

The  best  method  of  presenting 
this  case  study  is  to  excerpt  a  report 
written  by  Ann  M.  Beha,  who  served 
as  architectural  consultant  to  the 
First  Baptist  Church  as  this  reuse 
strategy  evolved:2 

One  of  the  special  aspects  of  this 
project  is  that  it  applies  preservation 
skills  and  technology  to  a  community- 
owned  building  and  for  clients  who 
thought  preservation  was  only  for  the 
rich,  for  colonial  New  England  towns, 
not  for  working-class  neighborhoods. 
The  project  also  called  for  the  archi¬ 
tect  to  act  in  new  ways,  not  to  create  a 
new  design,  but  to  spend  as  much 
time  with  a  balance  sheet  or  a  com¬ 
munity  meeting  as  with  a  working 
drawing  and  specifications. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  oc¬ 
cupies  a  %-acre  site  at  a  busy  inter¬ 
section  and  marks  the  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  the  residential  and  commercial 
Cambridgeport  neighborhoods.  Like 
many  other  urban  churches,  First 


Baptist  is  well  located,  with  excellent 
access  to  public  transportation  and 
off-street  parking;  large,  seating  1,000 
in  the  sanctuary;  and  threatened 
with  a  dwindling  congregation  and  a 
long  list  of  building  problems.  The 
church  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Gothic 
Revival  style,  and  a  testament  to  the 
tragedy  of  deferred  maintenance. 
This  building  has  been  used  as  a  part 
of  daily  life  in  a  community,  and  as 
the  community  has  changed  the 
church  has  stood  empty  all  but  Sun¬ 
days,  unheated,  darkened  by  impene¬ 
trably  dirty  windows,  its  grounds 
home  to  litter  and  drunks,  a  standard 
scene  for  the  declined  Central  Square 
commercial  district. 

In  1975  the  congregation  was  un¬ 
willing  to  let  go  of  the  church  but  con¬ 
fused  about  what  to  do  with  it.  It  had 
been  approached  10  years  earlier  by 
developers  interested  in  the  site  for  a 
combined  highrise  and  church  facili¬ 
ty,  but  the  venture  ultimately  fell 
through.  The  congregation  had  con- 
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The  First  Baptist  Church,  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  landmark.  (Roger  N.  Goldstein) 


sidered  selling  the  building  and  buy¬ 
ing  a  neighborhood  house,  but  it  real¬ 
ized  that  would  be  the  end  of  the 
building  and  the  end  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Finally,  in  December  1975,  the 
leaks  and  confusion  became  too 
much.  A  new  committee,  later  called 
the  Restoration  and  Renewal  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  formed  to  consider  the  al¬ 
ternatives  for  the  congregation  and 
the  building.  The  committee  hired  an 
architecture  student  and  began  to  de¬ 
liberate  the  congregation’s  fate  in 
Central  Square. 

A  thorough  building  analysis,  re¬ 
pair  and  maintenance  plan  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  church.  This  study 
brought  in  several  technical  consul¬ 
tants,  contractors  and  craftspersons 


to  examine  the  building  and  suggest 
methods  and  costs  for  repair.  The 
study  was  funded  jointly  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  two  foundations  that 
were  interested  in  the  problems  and 
potentials  the  church  posed. 

The  building  did  have  potential 
and  problems.  Some  of  its  potential 
lay  in  its  appearance  and  variety  of 
interior  spaces.  Constructed  of  red 
brick,  with  terra  cotta  and  brown- 
stone  trim,  the  building  is  organized 
in  two  parts:  sanctuary  and  ell.  The 
balconied  sanctuary  features  excel¬ 
lent  acoustics,  an  exposed  wood  truss- 
work  system,  a  large  altar,  interior 
cast-iron  columns  and  central  16-foot 
rose  window.  Original  paint  and  deco¬ 
ration  survive,  and  the  organ  is  in  ex¬ 


cellent  condition.  The  ell  offers  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  community  rooms,  open¬ 
ing  onto  a  central  two-story  vestry, 
4,000  square  feet  in  size.  Pale  colors  in 
the  stained  glass  windows  make  the 
ell  a  sunny  and  inviting  place,  and 
throughout  the  church  there  are 
multiple  exitways,  several  bathrooms 
and  excellent  hardwood  floors.  The  ell 
boasts  a  remarkable  wall  system  of 
triple-hung  stained  glass  windows 
that,  following  repairs,  slide  up  and 
down  to  open  the  entire  first  floor  as 
one  space  or  divide  into  several  rooms 
around  the  central  vestry  space. 

The  building  survey  developed  a 
five-year  plan  for  building  repair  and 
an  annual  maintenance  plan,  citing 
costs,  methods  to  be  used  and  several 
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A  stained-glass  sanctuary  window  being 
restored.  (The  Cambridge  Chronicle) 


alternative  priority  lists  for  repairs. 
With  this  building  analysis,  congrega¬ 
tional  problems  were  examined  and 
various  alternatives  were  re¬ 
searched.  This  aspect  of  the  project 
was  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  consideration  of  the  larger  is¬ 
sue  of  redundant  churches  and  the 
barriers  that  frequently  impede  their 
reuse,  such  as  zoning  and  code  re¬ 
strictions,  tax  status  and  even  com¬ 
munity  attitudes  against  secular  ac¬ 
tivities  occurring  in  church  buildings. 
Loosening  the  strict  associations  of 
function  with  the  space  was  impor¬ 
tant,  and  a  series  of  drawings  for  radi¬ 
cal  reuse  of  the  building  as  a  commu¬ 
nity-civic  center  was  presented  to  the 
congregation  for  discussion.  The 
sanctuary  was  a  restaurant,  with 
concerts  and  community  meetings, 
the  ell  a  performance  space,  with 
classrooms,  offices  and  a  small  cafe. 
These  ideas  both  disturbed  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  congregation.  That  there 
might  be  ways  to  meet  needs  in  the 
community,  to  be  a  resource  for  activ¬ 
ities  and  even  entertainment,  began 
to  be  discussed.  At  the  same  time, 
support  was  growing  outside  the 
church  for  its  maintenance  and  use.  A 
scheme  was  presented  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  for  rental  of  the  ell  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  multiple  uses  for  the  sanctu¬ 
ary.  Rental  would  allow  the  church  to 
retain  the  sanctuary  for  its  own  uses 
on  Sunday  and  retain  control  over  the 
building  while  receiving  income  for 
its  maintenance  and  restoration  from 
outside  groups.  The  congregation  be¬ 
gan  to  see  the  building  as  a  resource, 
and  in  June  1975  it  voted  to  begin  a 
program  for  restoration  and  adaptive 
use  of  the  church. 

The  question  remained:  Who 
would  be  the  users?  The  Restoration 


and  Renewal  Committee  met  with 
the  project  manager  and  The  Ches- 
wick  Center  to  set  guidelines.  The 
users  were  to  be  nonprofit  groups, 
they  could  not  smoke  or  drink  in  the 
building  and  they  were  to  provide 
their  own  basic  janitorial  services. 
The  rental  fees  were  developed  on  the 
basis  of  calculations  for  overhead  and 
a  quick  survey  of  fees  at  other  com¬ 
munity  facilities  in  the  Boston  area. 
The  New  England  Folk  Arts  Center 
and  the  Institute  for  Contemporary 
Dance,  both  long  active  on  the  Boston 
area  dance  scene,  were  immediately 
interested  in  the  space.  They  liked  the 
hardwood  floors,  the  flexibility  of  the 
wall  system,  the  building  location  and 
the  rental  fees.  They  also  liked  the 
idea  of  the  program  and  the  transi¬ 
tional  state  at  the  church;  they  were 
looking  for  a  permanent  home  and 
the  church  presented  long-term  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Their  proposed  schedule 
and  rental  agreements  were  ap¬ 
proved  at  a  congregational  meeting 
after  some  debate.  The  Institute  for 


Contemporary  Dance  paid  $1,200  a 
month  for  its  use  of  the  building  from 
early  morning  to  early  evening,  and 
the  Folk  Arts  Center  paid  a  set  fee  of 
$45  per  session,  or  40  percent  of  the 
admission  fees,  whichever  was  high¬ 
er.  The  weekends  were  initially  left 
open  for  congregation  activities,  but 
many  dance  events  have  been  held  on 
the  weekends  since  the  program  be¬ 
gan.  In  a  short  time,  the  church  also 
became  home  to  a  newspaper  office 
and  a  new  group  of  Seventh  Day  Ad¬ 
ventists,  who  used  the  basement  and 
the  sanctuary. 

After  10  months  of  the  program, 
the  contracts  with  users  were  re¬ 
newed  for  the  coming  year,  and  the 
Restoration  and  Renewal  Committee 
met  with  community  leaders  to  devel¬ 
op  plans  for  greater  use  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  for  concerts,  cultural  events  and 
public  meetings.  The  initial  phase  of 
reuse  netted  $20,000  earmarked  im¬ 
mediately  for  restoration  and  more 
income  is  anticipated  as  programs  in¬ 
crease.  Equally  important,  a  larger 
step  is  being  taken  toward  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  building  with  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  of  the  building  as  a  resource, 
not  an  eyesore,  in  the  city. 

Where  to  start  was  the  question 
for  the  restoration  effort.  Resources 
for  initial  repair  were  generated  from 
sale  of  the  church’s  parsonage,  in  a 
neighboring  town.  The  steeple  was 
clearly  in  poor  condition,  but  leaks 
and  plumbing  problems  would  affect 
the  users.  The  heating  plant  required 
updating  to  meet  user  needs,  and  it 
was  doubtful  that  the  sanctuary’s 
stained  glass  windows  could  survive 
another  winter  intact.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  put  high  priority  on  repairs  for 
the  ell,  to  make  the  space  marketable 
for  the  adaptive  use  program.  The  ini- 
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Institute  for  Contemporary  Dance  exer¬ 
cise  class  in  the  church  vestry.  (Roger  N. 
Goldstein) 


tial  funds  bought  extensive  roofing 
repairs,  new  plumbing  lines,  a  new 
burner  and  a  heat  timer,  repair  of  the 
sanctuary  windows,  storm  sashes  for 
the  sanctuary  and  extensive  repair 
on  the  exterior  woodwork.  The  build¬ 
ing  survey  had  produced  a  repair  plan 
and  costs,  so  the  project  got  under 
way  quickly.  Members  decided  that 
they  wanted  to  buy  and  install  a  tape 
carillon  in  the  belfry.  The  project 
manager  and  other  consultants  op¬ 
posed  this;  they  wanted  the  church  to 
fund  repairs,  not  carillons.  The  con¬ 
gregation  liked  the  idea  of  music  in 
the  square  and  wanted  pedestrians  to 
hear  as  well  as  see  that  the  building 
was  alive.  They  viewed  the  carillon  as 
part  of  the  renewal,  and  they  pre¬ 
vailed  against  their  opposition.  Since 
the  carillon  installation,  the  congre¬ 
gation  has  received  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  thanking  them  for  the  music,  as 
well  as  several  contributions  from  lo¬ 


cal  residents.  The  professionals  were 
wrong;  the  congregation  needed  that 
improvement  just  as  much  as  it 
needed  the  roofing  repairs.  In  a  proj¬ 
ect  like  this,  emotional  needs  have  to 
be  recognized  for  their  importance 
along  with  more  pragmatic  repair 
needs. 

As  a  landmark,  the  church  had 
additional  opportunities  for  outside 
funding.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Cambridge  Historical  Commission 
the  church  was  nominated  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places, 
making  it  eligible  for  National  Park 
Service  matching  grants-in-aid.  This 
designation  resulted  in  a  grant  of 
$36,100  over  a  two-year  period.  The 
historical  commission  was  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  exploring  the  possibility  that 
some  of  the  restoration  work  could  be 
financed  from  the  city’s  community 
development  block  grant  funds.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  sources  of  support  were  al¬ 


so  tapped,  and  these,  when  added  to 
the  church’s  funds  and  rental  fees 
from  tenants,  resulted  in  an  available 
budget  of  more  than  $90,000 — assem¬ 
bled  in  only  12  months. 

After  the  adaptive  use  program 
began,  a  more  detailed  structural 
analysis  of  the  deteriorated  masonry 
and  steeple  was  made,  and  repair  of 
these  is  the  focus  of  ongoing  work.  Ex¬ 
tensive  stained  glass  repair  and  exte¬ 
rior  wood  trim  restoration  are  also 
under  way,  and  the  rose  window  has 
been  completely  reset.  The  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  restoration  program 
should  be  completed  by  spring  1978.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  raise  additional  money 
from  its  own  ranks  after  this  current 
phase.  The  income  from  users  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  programs  for  the  church 
on  an  independent  basis  from  now 
on. 
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East  Boston  Masonic  Hall 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 

Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 


Financing: 


344  Meridian  Street,  East  Boston 

Masonic  hall,  built  1890s,  later  used  by  light  industry.  Gutted  by  fire  in  1973 

Masonic  Hall  Apartments,  54  units  of  rental  housing— 2  studio  apartments,  47 
one-bedroom  apartments,  5  two-bedroom  apartments 

East  Boston  Community  Development  Corporation 

Childs,  Bertman,  Tseckares  Associates,  Boston 

Benjamin  Polishook,  Inc.,  Boston 

Begun  January  1975;  completed  December  1975 

55,000  square  feet  (gross) 

$45,000  acquisition 
$22-24/square  foot  estimated 

(Exact  costs  not  available  because  project  financed  as  part  of  package 
covering  four  separate  renovations) 

Construction  and  long-term  permanent  financing  (plus  interest  subsidy 
benefits)  from  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency.  Approved  as  121 A 
project  by  city  of  Boston 


The  renovation  and  reuse  of  the 
former  Masonic  Hall  in  East  Boston 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  how  the 
shell  of  a  building,  even  one  gutted  by 
fire  and  exposed  to  the  elements  for 
more  than  a  year,  can  be  utilized  to 
provide  housing  that  is  otherwise  vir¬ 
tually  new.  Even  when  total  “gut  re¬ 
habilitation”  is  required,  savings  in 
building  costs  can  be  realized  simply 
by  using  the  existing  foundation  and 
walls.  The  Masonic  Hall  rehabilita¬ 
tion  project  is  all  the  more  unusual 
because  the  exterior  shell  that  was 
saved  was  rather  ordinary  and  archi¬ 
tecturally  undistinguished.  Even  in 
its  best  days,  the  East  Boston  Mason¬ 
ic  Hall  was  far  from  a  beautiful  build¬ 


ing.  Yet  over  the  decades  people  in 
East  Boston  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  building,  and  there  was  strong 
community  support  for  trying  to  save 
it.  For  the  people  of  East  Boston, 
reusing  the  shell  of  the  Masonic  Hall 
for  housing  was  perceived  not  as  a 
major  new  development  but  rather  as 
a  way  to  keep  the  community  the 
same. 

New  housing  is  often  confronted 
by  similar  community  sentiment  op¬ 
posing  intrusions  or  change  but  fa¬ 
voring  reuse  of  existing  buildings. 
New  construction  can  occur  only  by 
using  vacant  land,  which  in  many 
communities  is  a  scarce  commodity 
greatly  cherished  by  residents,  or  by 


razing  a  building  familiar  to  resi¬ 
dents.  In  both  cases,  new  construc¬ 
tion  appreciably  changes  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  appearance  of  the  area  in 
which  it  occurs.  Rehabilitating  an 
existing  building,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  way  of  achieving  a  change  in  use 
without  significantly  altering  the 
way  the  community  views  itself.  For 
reasons  that  might  best  be  explained 
by  sociologists,  adaptive  use  of  an 
existing  building  does  not  seem  to  be 
perceived  by  residents  as  having  as 
major  or  as  undesirable  an  impact  as 
new  construction — even  though  its 
environmental  impact,  through  traf¬ 
fic  congestion,  noise,  utility  demands 
and  school  enrollment,  can  be  as  sig- 
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nificant.  In  many  communities  con¬ 
struction  of  needed  subsidized  hous¬ 
ing  units  has  been  seriously  delayed 
or  jeopardized  by  community  objec¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds.  Yet  the  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Masonic  Hall  in  East 
Boston,  which  parallels  that  of  the 
Gloucester  Central  Grammar  School 
conversion  (see  page  102),  points  out 
the  fact  that  significant  numbers  of 
housing  units  can  be  produced  with 
little  local  opposition — in  fact,  with 
strong  community  support — by  con¬ 
verting  vacant  existing  buildings. 

This  lesson,  which  suggests  that 
the  public  is  more  willing  to  accept 
change  if  it  is  achieved  through 
adaptive  use  of  a  building  they  know 
and  can  relate  to,  has  definite  implica¬ 
tions  for  developers.  Even  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  clear  cost  advan¬ 
tage  to  rehabilitation  over  new  con¬ 
struction,  a  developer  may  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  some  significant  ad¬ 
vantage  to  renovation  if  it  will  speed 
local  approval  and  eliminate  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  delay. 

In  its  renovated  state  the  old  Ma¬ 
sonic  Hall  still  tends  to  blend  with  the 
surrounding  buildings,  which  are  of 
similar  vintage.  The  interior  of  the 
building,  however,  is  transformed  in¬ 
to  spacious  and  light  apartments, 
with  modem  kitchens  and  appliances, 
generous  closet  space  and  large  win¬ 
dows  overlooking  the  harbor  and  the 
city.  The  especially  high  ceilings  of 
the  second  and  third  floors  became  a 
major  asset  in  the  conversion  of  the 
building  to  housing  because  they  al¬ 
lowed  the  insertion  of  two  extra  floors 
in  the  building.  Thus,  the  Masonic 
Hall  was  enlarged  from  its  original 
three  stories  to  five  stories  of  apart¬ 
ments  without  increasing  the  overall 
height  of  the  building. 


East  Boston  Masonic  Hall  after  1973 
fire.  (Ciro  Giordano) 


Renovation  of  the  Masonic  Hall 
was  a  major,  and  comparatively  cost¬ 
ly,  rehabilitation  project.  The  expense 
of  the  project  might  have  made  its 
economic  feasibility  as  a  private  ven¬ 
ture  questionable  if  the  developers 
had  not  financed  it  in  a  package  with 
three  other  less  extensive  and  less 
costly  renovations.  A  single  financing 
package  was  developed  through  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency  covering  a  total  of  96  units  on 
four  different  sites.  The  high  con¬ 
struction  cost  of  the  Masonic  Hall 
apartments  was  thus  offset  by  the 
substantially  lower  costs  of  the  other 
rehabilitations.  This  technique  kept 
the  overall  construction  cost  of  the 
entire  rehabilitation  package  to 
$14.50  per  square  foot,  even  though 
the  Masonic  Hall  renovation  itself 
probably  cost  well  over  $22  a  square 
foot. 

The  cost  of  construction,  of 
course,  is  not  the  only  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  economic  feasibility.  The  key 
determinant  is  the  comparative  prof¬ 
itability  of  rehabilitation  versus  new 
construction,  i.e.,  whether  or  not  re¬ 
habilitating  an  existing  old  building 
will  produce  as  much  income  and 
profit  as  constructing  a  new  one.  The 
Masonic  Hall  offered  some  significant 
economic  advantages  over  what 
might  have  been  built  on  the  site.  The 
old  building  provided  more  square 
footage  of  rental  space  than  a  new 
one  would  have  because  it  was  built 
before  zoning  regulations  were  insti¬ 
tuted  and  therefore  had  almost  no 
setback  and  a  high  ratio  of  lot  cov¬ 
erage.  If  a  new  building  had  been 
erected  on  the  site  it  would  have  had 
to  conform  to  current  zoning  regula¬ 
tions,  would  have  needed  a  much 
greater  setback  and  probably  also 


would  have  had  to  provide  at  least 
some  on-site  parking.  The  only  way  to 
meet  these  provisions  and  still  have 
as  much  rentable  space  would  have 
been  to  build  a  much  taller  budding, 
which  in  turn  would  have  tended  to 
increase  construction  costs.  Even  if 
the  developer  had  been  prepared  to 
build  a  highrise  apartment  building, 
zoning  provisions  might  have  limited 
building  height.  Also,  local  opposition 
to  highrise  construction  can  be  in¬ 
tense.  Given  these  considerations,  the 
interests  of  the  developer  and  the 
community  coincided  in  the  reuse  of 
the  older,  existing  building. 

An  initial  equity  investment  for 
the  project  was  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  limited  partnership  from  private 
investors,  who  were  attracted  to  the 
project  as  a  means  of  “sheltering”  in¬ 
come.  Such  a  project  can  be  especially 
advantageous  to  investors  because  of 
Internal  Revenue  provisions  allow¬ 
ing  accelerated  depreciation  of  hous¬ 
ing  developments  (both  rehabilitation 
and  new  construction)  built  for  low 
and  moderate-income  households. 
Rapid  depreciation  of  the  property 
provides  investors  with  a  moderate 
rate  of  return  in  the  form  of  dividends 
and  a  valuable  tax  “loss”  on  paper. 

One  quarter  of  the  apartment 
units  in  the  Masonic  Hall  is  leased 
by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  un¬ 
der  the  state’s  rental  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  This  program  allows  tenants  of 
units  leased  by  the  housing  authori¬ 
ty  to  pay  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
their  incomes  for  rent,  the  difference 
between  this  payment  and  the  actual 
market  rent  being  made  up  by  rent 
subsidies  administered  by  the  hous¬ 
ing  authority  and  funded  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Department  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Affairs. 
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St.  Mary’s  Convent 


Location: 
Former  use: 


New  use: 
Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 


Financing: 


Previous  case  studies  have  empha¬ 
sized  that  reusing  old  buildings  pro¬ 
vides  opportunities  for  creating  var¬ 
ied  and  unique  residences  that  in¬ 
crease  the  range  of  housing  choices. 
The  conversion  of  St.  Mary’s  Convent, 
conveniently  located  near  Central 
Square  in  Cambridge,  clearly  illus¬ 
trates  this  point  because  it  has  made 
possible  a  highly  specialized  type  of 
housing,  suited  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  a  small,  but  nonetheless  im¬ 
portant,  proportion  of  elderly  persons. 

The  housing  for  the  elderly  of¬ 
fered  in  the  former  convent  is  called 


116  Norfolk  Street,  near  Central  Square,  Cambridge 

St.  Mary’s  Convent,  built  1907,  a  41/2-story  building  located  on  an  enclosed 
V2-acre  site 

Congregate  elderly  housing,  39  units  for  occupancy  by  42  persons 
Better  Cities,  Inc.,  Boston 
David  Conover,  Boston 

David  Conover,  Boston,  construction  manager 

Begun  January  1975;  completed  November  1975 

25,000  square  feet 

$385,000  construction 
$9, 872/unit 
$15.40/square  foot 
$570,000  total  development 
$185,000  acquisition 
$14, 615/unit 
$22.80/square  foot 

Better  Cities,  Inc.,  a  consortium  of  savings  and  loan  associations  in  Boston 
area  (a  limited-profit  corporation),  obtained  construction  financing  from 
Shawmut  County  Bank,  Cambridge.  Purchased  after  renovation  by 
Cambridge  Housing  Authority  with  long-term  financing  from  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 

“congregate  housing,”  and  its  goal  is 
to  maximize  opportunities  for  resi¬ 
dents  to  share  activities  and  space. 

Toward  this  end,  the  amount  of  public 
and  semi-private  floor  space  in  the 
building  is  maximized,  and  private 
apartment  spaces  are  substantially 
smaller  than  those  in  more  conven¬ 
tional  housing  developments  for  the 
elderly.  The  purpose  behind  congre¬ 
gate  housing  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  elderly  persons  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  isolated  from  others  by  living  in 
self-contained,  individualized  hous¬ 
ing  units. 


In  conventional  housing  for  the 
elderly  there  is  little  reason  for  resi¬ 
dents  to  come  out  of  their  units  be¬ 
cause  cooking  and  eating  are  done 
privately  and  shared  space  is  kept  to  a 
minimum.  All  too  frequently,  the 
community  rooms  in  such  new  hous¬ 
ing  projects  are  in  out-of-the-way  lo¬ 
cations  or,  even  if  they  are  in  a  central 
location,  they  are  used  infrequently 
because  there  is  little  motivation  to 
use  them.  The  only  shared  activity  of 
tenants  may  be  sitting  outside  on  a 
patio  on  a  sunny  day.  For  some  el¬ 
derly  persons,  at  least,  such  conven- 
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St.  Mary’s  Convent  converted  to  hous¬ 
ing  for  the  elderly.  (Charles  M.  Sullivan, 
Cambridge  Historical  Commission) 


Floor  plan  showing  congregate,  or 
shared,  housing  design.  (David  Conover) 


tional  housing  offers  so  few  opportu¬ 
nities  for  shared  activities  that  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  loneliness  and  despair. 

The  architect  of  this  project,  Da¬ 
vid  Conover  (a  strong  proponent  of  the 
concept  of  congregate  housing),  chose 
St.  Mary’s  Convent  after  a  long 
search  to  find  the  right  kind  of  build¬ 
ing  for  the  program  he  envisioned.  Af¬ 
ter  68  years  as  a  residence  for  nuns 
who  taught  in  the  St.  Mary’s  Church 
elementary  school  and  high  school, 
the  convent  was  no  longer  used.  In 
fact,  during  1974  a  lone  college  stu¬ 
dent  lived  in  the  convent  as  a  care¬ 
taker  by  arrangement  with  the 
church.  Like  many  urban  churches 
(and  like  the  First  Baptist  Church 
nearby),  St.  Mary’s  Church  served  a 
decreasing  number  of  parishioners. 
Education  costs  had  forced  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  its  elementary  school,  which 
was  leased  to  the  Cambridge  Public 
School  System.  A  growing  proportion 
of  teachers  in  the  parochial  high 
school  was  lay  people,  and  the  nuns 
teaching  in  the  school  preferred  to 
live  in  private  housing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Once  construction  financing  was 
approved,  it  took  only  10  months  to 
complete  renovation  of  the  building. 
One  feature  was  the  conversion  of  the 
small  chapel,  which  had  occupied 
space  between  the  third  and  fourth 
floors,  to  two  apartments — one  on 
each  floor.  An  elevator  also  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  building,  as  is  required 
in  all  housing  developments  for  the 
elderly. 

The  reuse  of  the  convent  for  el¬ 
derly  housing  seeks  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  private  and  shared  space 
through  emphasis  on  semi-private 
areas,  spaces  that  are  shared  by  a  rel¬ 
atively  small  number  of  people  on  a 


given  floor.  Each  floor  has  its  own 
spacious  open  kitchen  area,  with  ta¬ 
bles  and  chairs  for  socializing,  eating, 
reading,  etc.  These  areas  are  not  used 
by  necessity,  but  by  choice,  because 
hot  meals  are  regularly  prepared  and 
served  every  day  in  the  main  dining 
room  shared  by  all  building  residents. 

Another  unusual  design  aspect  of 
the  congregate  housing  is  that  there 
is  one  shower  facility  for  each  three 
units  on  a  floor.  While  each  apart¬ 
ment  has  its  own  toilet  and  sink,  du¬ 
plication  of  shower  facilities  in  each 
unit  was  not  considered  necessary. 


The  first  floor  of  the  building 
houses  the  main  kitchen  and  dining 
room,  a  living  room  and  television 
room  and  offices  for  a  full-time  profes¬ 
sional  coordinator  of  health  and  social 
programs,  a  nutritionist  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  manager.  It  in  effect  functions  as 
a  community  center  for  the  elderly 
because  it  is  available  to  neighbor¬ 
hood  residents  as  well  as  to  tenants  of 
the  building.  In  fact,  two-thirds  of  the 
people  eating  in  the  building  dining 
facility  live  in  the  neighborhood  rath¬ 
er  than  in  the  former  convent. 
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Theodore  Parker  Memorial  Hall 


Location: 
Former  use: 


New  use: 


Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 


Financing: 

The  unique  spaces  in  this  much-recy¬ 
cled  building  offered  an  opportunity 
to  provide  distinctive  apartment 
units  and  commercial  space.  The 
main  sanctuary  hall  provided  suf¬ 
ficient  height  to  erect  three  full  floors 
of  apartments.  The  former  attic  space 
above  the  sanctuary  hall,  which  was 
previously  completely  unused,  could 
also  be  utilized  by  inserting  dormers 
in  the  mansard  roof  of  the  building. 
This  additional  floor  of  apartments 
made  the  project  economically  fea¬ 
sible.  Eight  single-level  apartments 


East  Berkeley  Street,  South  End,  Boston 

Unitarian  church,  built  1872.  Jewish  Community  Center,  c.  1900.  Later  used  as 
cooking  school,  film  studio  and  rock  band  nightclub.  Suffered  a  major  fire  in 
1973  when  known  as  Magna  Building 

The  Berkeley  Center,  with  33  market  rental  apartments,  a  variety  food  store 
on  first  floor,  a  laundry  in  basement  and  two  additional  commercial  spaces 

Urban  Dynamics  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston 

Boston  Architectural  Team 

Urban  Dynamics  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston 

Begun  October  1974;  first  occupancy  July  1975 

44,505  square  feet  (gross) 

32,000  square  feet  residential 
12,505  square  feet  commercial 
30,000  square  feet  net  leasable  residential 
10,505  square  feet  net  leasable  commercial 

$670,715  construction 
$15.07/square  foot 
$807,630  total  development 
$92,415  acquisition 
$44,500  fees,  permits,  etc. 

$18.15/square  foot 

Private  conventional  financing 

occupy  the  original  floor  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  The  upper  space  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  organized  on  two  levels,  com¬ 
prises  10  two-level  apartments  (du¬ 
plexes),  with  bedrooms  on  the  upper 
level  and  living  areas  below. 

Some  particularly  unusual 
apartments  were  obtained  simply  by 
accepting  the  building  the  way  it  was. 

One  apartment,  for  example,  has  a 
large  floor-to-ceiling  circular  window, 
a  by-product  of  the  building’s  institu¬ 
tional  use.  The  rooms  of  another 
apartment  are  arranged  vertically  in 


the  building’s  turret — one  on  top  of 
the  other,  linked  by  a  spiral  staircase. 

The  Victorian  exterior  of  the 
building  has  been  retained,  and  the 
brick  has  been  repointed,  cleaned  and 
repaired.  All  windows  have  been  re¬ 
placed  with  new  insulated  glass  for 
thermal  protection. 

The  Berkeley  Center  retains  all 
the  character,  scale  and  symbolism  of 
its  former  identity,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  attractive  commercial 
space  and  33  new  apartments  in  an 
area  of  intense  housing  demand. 
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More  Institutional  Renovations 


St.  Ann’s  Academy,  Marlborough,  recy¬ 
cled  as  apartments  for  the  elderly.  (Pho- 
kion  Karas) 


Parochial  school  to  elderly  apart¬ 
ments.  A  large  complex,  St.  Ann’s 
Academy  in  Marlborough,  has  been 
converted  to  109  apartments  for  the 
elderly  (97  one-bedroom  units  and  12 
two-bedroom  units).  The  parochial 
school,  which  was  forced  to  close  in 
1972  because  of  declining  enrollment, 
included  a  variety  of  structures:  a 
convent  (the  original  structure,  built 
1888),  dormitories,  classrooms,  chapel, 
auditorium,  recreation  halls  and  as¬ 
sociated  villas.  Renovation  and  con¬ 
version  of  the  school  began  in  October 
1975,  and  the  first  residents  moved  in 
July  1976.  The  former  academy  is  now 
known  as  Academy  Knoll  Apart¬ 
ments. 

The  rich  ornamentation  that 
characterized  the  interiors  of  the 
various  buildings  was  retained  and 
incorporated  in  the  new  housing  plan. 
Apartments  in  the  former  chapel  and 


auditorium  wing  are  enriched  by 
such  features  as  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows  and  gold  leaf  vaulted  ceilings. 
Wainscoted  walls,  bay  windows,  built- 
in  wood-panelled  cabinets  and  11-foot 
high  ceilings  characterize  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  old  classroom  and  dormi¬ 
tory  sections  of  the  complex.  Pews 
from  the  chapel  were  refinished  and 
moved  into  hallways  to  invite  socializ¬ 
ing  among  residents. 

The  total  floor  area  in  Academy 
Knoll  is  110,000  square  feet,  of  which 
75,000  square  feet  is  apartment  space. 
One-bedroom  apartments  range  in 
size  from  600  to  875  square  feet;  two- 
bedroom  units  are  as  spacious  as  925 
square  feet.  A  large  amount  of  space 
has  been  devoted  to  community  rec¬ 
reation,  and  the  former  school  cafe¬ 
teria  has  been  renovated  as  a  dining 
area.  New  heating,  plumbing,  air  con¬ 
ditioning  and  fire  prevention  and  de¬ 


tection  systems  were  installed 
throughout  the  buildings.  The  exist¬ 
ing  elevator  was  refurbished  and  an 
additional  elevator  installed. 

The  total  construction  cost  of  con¬ 
verting  St.  Ann’s  Academy  to  apart¬ 
ments  was  $2,028,000  ($18.44  a  square 
foot,  $18,606  per  apartment).  Total  de¬ 
velopment  cost,  including  acquisition, 
was  $2,545,000  ($23.14  per  square  foot, 
$23,349  per  apartment).  Mortgage  fi¬ 
nancing  for  the  project  was  obtained 
from  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Fi¬ 
nance  Agency,  with  rental  subsidies 
through  the  HUD  Section  8  program. 

Architect  for  the  St.  Ann’s  Acad¬ 
emy  conversion  was  Anderson  Notter 
Associates,  Inc.,  Boston.  The  devel¬ 
oper  was  Academy  Knoll  Associates, 
and  the  contractor  was  Taylor,  Wood- 
row,  Blitman  Construction  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Boston. 
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Church  to  community  center.  The 
building  known  as  the  Ellis  Memori¬ 
al  Community  Center  at  66  East 
Berkeley  Street,  South  End,  Boston, 
has  had  a  checkered  career,  having 
previously  undergone  a  series  of  radi¬ 
cal  transformations  and  changes  in 
use.  The  building  is,  indeed,  a  living 
example  of  the  fact  that  multiple  re¬ 
cycling  of  buildings  is  the  essence  of  a 
thriving  and  vital  urban  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

Although  records  are  somewhat 
incomplete,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  structure,  built  in  1869,  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  United  (Scot)  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  until  1905,  when  it  was 
sold  and  renovated  as  an  automobile 
repair  shop.  At  that  time,  two  floors 
were  added  to  the  building,  and  the 
structure  was  reinforced  and  extend¬ 
ed  to  permit  operation  of  a  variety 
store.  In  1918  the  building  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Franklin  Institute  and 
was  used  as  classroom  space  for 
World  War  I  veterans.  In  1924  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Ellis  Memorial  Foun¬ 
dation,  which  used  it  for  numerous 
activities  and  as  its  administrative  of¬ 
fices  until  1970,  when  the  foundation 
offices  and  preschool  program  moved 
to  renovated  buildings  at  42-44  Chan¬ 
dler  Street  nearby.  The  foundation 
then  initiated  a  long-term  fund-rais¬ 
ing  program  to  finance  major  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  old  building  as  a  highly 
functional,  multifaceted  community 
center.  Renovation  of  the  building 
was  phased  over  a  relatively  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  to  keep  pace  with  fund¬ 
raising  efforts. 

With  renovation  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  building  completed,  the 
10,700-square  foot  structure  func¬ 
tions  as  a  licensed  day-care  center, 
teen  drop-in  center  and  senior  citizens 


Facade  detail  of  the  Ellis  Memorial 
Community  Center,  Boston.  (Steven 
Trefonides) 


center,  as  well  as  a  community  gath¬ 
ering  place  for  social,  athletic  and 
educational  functions.  The  top  floor 
contains  a  gymnasium-basketball 
court  that  doubles  as  an  auditorium. 
Lockers  and  showers  are  provided  on 
the  lower  level.  A  full  kitchen  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  renovated  building  for 
preparation  of  meals  for  large  func¬ 
tions  and  also  for  cooking  classes.  The 
building  includes  a  fully  equipped 
arts  and  crafts  room  and  a  wood¬ 
working  shop. 

The  architect  for  the  renovation 
was  Boston  Architectural  Team,  and 
the  contractor  was  Urban  Dynam¬ 
ics  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston.  The  esti¬ 
mated  construction  cost  of  $288,000 
($26.91  per  square  foot)  was  financed 
by  private  donations  and  gifts  to  the 
foundation.  The  major  renovation  ef¬ 
fort,  which  began  in  fall  1975,  was 
completed  in  spring  1977. 

Immigrants  home  to  apartments. 
In  Boston,  the  first  building  reno¬ 
vated  for  housing  by  the  East  Boston 
Community  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  the  old  Immigrants  Home,  a 
brick  structure  constructed  in  1912  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  as  a 
temporary  shelter  for  immigrants. 
The  official  address  of  the  building, 
now  the  Landfall  Apartments,  is  72 
Marginal  Street  (the  street  number 
would  hardly  appear  to  be  necessary, 
as  the  building  stands  starkly  alone 
on  a  cleared  block).  The  conversion  of 
the  building  produced  16  new  housing 
units  plus  a  community  room  with 
kitchen  and  laundry  facilities;  an  ad¬ 
ditional  story  containing  a  combined 
penthouse  apartment  and  office 
space  was  constructed.  The  building 
was  completely  renovated,  requiring 
installation  of  an  elevator  in  a  new 
shaft  constructed  on  the  exterior.  The 


cost  was  $316,755,  or  approximately 
$19,797  per  unit,  and  was  financed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency.  The  likelihood  of  this  small 
project  obtaining  MHFA  financing 
was  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
strong  neighborhood  support  of  the 
renovation. 

Museum  to  department  store. 
The  Museum  of  Natural  History 
on  Boylston  Streeet  in  Boston’s  Back 
Bay  has  been  handsomely,  and  pros¬ 
perously,  converted  to  a  Bonwit  Tell¬ 
er  department  store.  According  to 
manager  Benjamin  Winter,  the  store 
is  the  most  profitable  per  square  foot 
of  any  of  Bonwit  Teller’s  13  stores.3 
This  measure  of  economic  success 
represents  an  irrefutable  counter¬ 
argument  to  those  business  execu¬ 
tives  who  contend  that  old  buildings 
are  incompatible  with  the  needs  of 
modem  retailing. 


1The  Cheswick  Center  and  Boston  Munici¬ 
pal  Research  Bureau.  Alte  rnate  Uses  of  Certain 
Church-Chimed  Properties  in  the  City  of  Boston 
(Boston:  Authors,  1973).  Available  from  The 
Cheswick  Center,  11  Newbury  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  02116.  The  center  is  a  charitable 
educational  trust  devoted  to  studying  and  facil¬ 
itating  useful  institutional  change  and  has 
been  a  source  of  assistance  to  individual 
churches  nationwide  that  face  problems  of  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  their  property.  2Ann  M.  Beha. 
“Renewal  of  Place:  A  Project  Report  on  Resto¬ 
ration  and  Adaptive  Use  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.”  1976.  Available 
from  MIT,  Department  of  Architecture,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  02139.  Beha  began  her  work  with 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  December  1975 
while  studying  architecture  at  MIT,  and  the 
project  became  the  subject  of  her  master’s 
thesis.  Beha  has  continued  as  project  manager 
for  the  church  renovation.  3Anthony  Yudis. 
“Lots  and  Blocks,”  Boston  Globe,  November  21, 
1976. 
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Educational  Buildings  Haverhill  High  School,  now  the  Haver¬ 

hill  City  Hall.  (Samuel  Robbins) 


Throughout  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  communities  are  being  faced 
with  declining  school  enrollments  and 
thus  find  that  they  have  more  class¬ 
rooms  and  more  schools  than  are 
needed  to  accommodate  existing  edu¬ 
cational  programs.  The  underlying 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  school  enroll¬ 
ment  is  that  the  birth  rate  in  the 
United  States  has  been  falling  stead¬ 
ily  since  1957.  While  one  option  might 
be  to  reduce  class  sizes  and  establish 
new  programs  to  address  previously 
unmet  needs  and  interests,  most  com¬ 
munities  have  been  led  by  fiscal  con¬ 
cerns  to  try  to  save  money  by  closing, 
and  often  demolishing,  unwanted 
school  buildings. 

The  number  of  vacant  schools 
that  are  being  boarded  up  or  demol¬ 
ished  is  particularly  large  in  older 
cities  that  have  experienced  signifi¬ 
cant  out-migration,  accentuating  the 
drop  in  school-age  population.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  school  enrollment  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  dropped  by  554  pupils  in 
two  years.1  From  its  peak  enrollment 
of  15,394  in  1972-73,  it  is  anticipated 
that  Framingham’s  school  enroll¬ 
ment  will  drop  to  only  7,231  by  1984. 
The  problem  of  surplus  schools  is  not 
confined  to  older  cities  and  towns, 
however.  Suburban  communities, 
which  were  hard  pressed  in  the  1950s 
and  60s  to  construct  new  schools  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  increased 
town  population,  also  now  find  that 
they  have  built  more  school  facilities 
than  they  need. 

Reuse  of  Old  School  Buildings 

Faced  with  the  decision  of  which 
schools  to  close,  educators  and  school 
consultants  have  tended  to  close  the 
oldest  buildings  first,  seemingly  with¬ 
out  regard  for  the  soundness  of  their 
physical  condition.  This  practice  of 


discarding  old  school  buildings  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  they  cannot  be  adapted  feasibly 
to  modem  teaching  techniques  such 


as  use  of  flexible  classrooms  and  me¬ 
dia  centers.  This  assumption  is  not  al¬ 
ways  correct,  as  it  is  often  possible  to 
completely  reorganize  and  reuse 
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space  in  old  schools  to  achieve  new 
educational  purposes.  These  old 
schools  often  are  the  most  revered  by 
parents  and  students,  an  attachment 
that  increases  local  interest  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  school  system  and 
enhances  community  identity. 

Local  officials,  therefore,  should 
not  completely  discount  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  continuing  to  use  old  school 
buildings  as  schools,  especially  those 
that  are  sound  and  can  be  organized 
to  meet  new  educational  demands. 
Even  if  present  financial  resources  do 
not  permit  full-time  school  use  of 
existing  buildings,  part-time  and  in¬ 
terim  uses  for  these  buildings  can  be 
explored  (such  as  rental  by  commu¬ 
nity  groups  and  social  service 
agencies),  uses  that  would  keep  open 
the  possibility  of  reusing  the  build¬ 
ings  as  schools  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Indeed,  local  officials  should  not 
forget  that  population  and  school  en¬ 
rollments  are  continually  subject  to 
change.  For  example,  a  community 
may  be  the  recipient  of  major  new  in¬ 
dustry  or  residential  development. 
And,  despite  budget  cutbacks  that 
currently  hamper  many  local  govern¬ 
ments,  increases  in  federal  funding 
could  conceivably  provide  states  and 
municipalities  with  funds  to  establish 
needed  social  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams.2  Constructing  new  schools  or 
other  buildings  to  house  these  pro¬ 
grams  would  prove  much  more  costly 
than  renovating  existing  structures, 
especially  with  construction  costs  es¬ 
calating  10-15  percent  each  year. 
Abandoned  Schools 

Nonetheless,  school  buildings  are 
being  abandoned  throughout  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  a  staggering  rate.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  estimate  exactly  how  many 


public  and  parochial  school  buildings 
have  or  will  become  vacant  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Hendrik  Holmes,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  has  undertaken  a 
systematic  assessment  of  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  school  buildings  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  by  examining  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Education  direc¬ 
tories  that  list  all  public  and  parochial 
schools  in  every  Massachusetts  com¬ 
munity,  giving  names,  grade  levels 
and  pupil  enrollments.  Holmes  com¬ 
pared  directories  for  the  academic 
years  1972-76  and  found  that  150 
schools  had  been  closed  in  less  than 
four  years!  This  figure  does  not  in¬ 
clude  schools  that  were  closed  before 
1972  and  cannot  predict  future  clos¬ 
ings,  which  are  likely  to  increase  in 
the  near  future. 

In  large  cities  the  replacement 
and  abandonment  of  old  school  build¬ 
ings  has  been  especially  common.  In 
Boston,  which  built  approximately  30 
new  schools  during  the  last  seven 
years,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
vacant  school  buildings  has  become 
so  important  that  the  city  Public 
Facilities  Department  has  hired  a 
special  planning  consultant  to  over¬ 
see  and  coordinate  their  sale,  transfer 
and  reuse  along  with  other  surplus 
municipal  properties  such  as  fire  and 
police  stations.  In  addition,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  possible  reuse  of  existing 
school  buildings,  the  Public  Facilities 
Department  hired  a  real  estate  ap¬ 
praisal  and  consulting  company  to  in¬ 
spect  and  analyze  each  school  struc¬ 
ture  that  might  possibly  be  designat¬ 
ed  surplus.  Through  November  1975, 
20  school  buildings  had  been  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  city  of  Boston  for  some 
new  use.  Because  the  Boston  pro¬ 
gram  attempts  to  anticipate  reuse 


possibilities  and  to  gather  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  attract  potential 
developers  to  consider  reusing  an  old 
school  building,  it  may  serve  as  a 
model  approach  for  other  commu¬ 
nities.  What  follows  is  a  typical  profile 
of  an  old  school  building  prepared  for 
the  Boston  Public  Facilities  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Typical  Profile 
of  Surplus  School  Building 

A.  Identification 3 

B.  Building  description 

Type  of  construction:  Solid  masonry 
Number  of  floors:  Two,  plus  basement 
partially  below  grade 
Gross  building  area:  Approximately 
10,600  square  feet  (excluding  base¬ 
ment) 

Overall  dimensions:  Maximum 
width — 72  feet;  maximum  length — 
85  feet 

Windows:  Wood,  double-hung 
Roof:  Hip  style  with  slate  covering 
Architectural  significance:  Yes 
Interior  layout: 

Basement:  Various  storage  areas, 
girls’  and  boys’  lavatories,  boiler 
room  and  custodial  room 
First  floor:  Main  entrance  vesti¬ 
bule,  hallway,  classrooms  and  of¬ 
fices 

Second  floor:  Double-loaded  corri¬ 
dor,  classrooms  and  teachers’ 
room 

Interior  finish: 

Floors:  Hardwood  flooring  through¬ 
out  except  for  concrete  basement 
and  tile  floors  in  some  classrooms 
Walls:  Plaster  finish  with  3-4-foot 
high  wood  wainscoting 
Ceilings:  Plaster  finish  throughout. 
Ceiling  height  approximately 
11.5  feet 

Plumbing:  Girls’  and  boys’  toilet 
facilities  in  basement.  Fixtures 
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First-floor  plan  for  conversion  of  the 
Central  Grammar  School,  Gloucester,  to 
apartments.  (Gloucester  Development 
Team) 


in  girls’  lavatory  modernized  to 
some  degree.  Boys’  facilities  to¬ 
tally  obsolete 

Heating:  Radiators  supplied  by 
gas-fired  steam  boiler  with  auto¬ 
matic  controls.  Boiler  converted 
from  coal  to  gas  IV2  years  ago 
Lighting:  Most  fixtures  are  chain- 
hung  incandescent  lights;  some 
are  stem-mounted  fluorescent 
lights 

Overall  condition:  Appears  to  be  in 
good  structural  condition;  well 
maintained 

C.  Description  of  land 
Size:  19,977  square  feet 
Shape:  Nearly  rectangular 
Access:  Street  and  rear  alley 
Topography:  Approximately  6  feet 

below  sidewalk  grade  and  fairly 
level 

Yard  improvements: 

Fencing:  Wrought  iron  and  chain 
link  fencing  surrounding  the 
property 

Paving:  Asphalt  over  the  entire 
yard 

Landscaping:  None 
Parking:  Accommodation  for  ap¬ 
proximately  20  cars  in  side  yard 
Lot  coverage:  Approximately  25 
percent 

D.  Other  pertinent  information 
Location:  Neighborhood  predomi¬ 
nantly  mixed  institutional  and 
residential.  Public  transportation 
readily  available  one  block  north; 
shopping  and  a  park  nearby 

Zoning:  H-2  apartment  district.  Per¬ 
mitted  uses  include  all  forms  of 
residential  use  and  various  tran¬ 
sient  housing  uses,  including  a 
boardinghouse  and  dormitory.  Ma¬ 
jor  development  restrictions  in¬ 
clude  a  floor  area  ratio  of  2.0  and  a 


minimum  front  yard  of  20  feet 
Property  history:  Constructed  in  1884 
as  an  elementary  school;  no  major 
additions.  The  property  has  been 
well  maintained  and  the  heating 
system  has  been  modernized  re¬ 
cently 

Conversion  to  Housing 

A  major  reuse  possibility  for  un¬ 
needed  school  buildings  is  as  housing. 
Indeed,  structurally  sound  school 
buildings  represent  a  valuable  re¬ 
source  to  help  solve  serious  housing 
shortages.  Assuming  that  each  va¬ 
cant  school  is  capable  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  an  average  of  30  housing  units, 
and  assuming  the  availability  of  500 
present  or  future  vacant  school  build¬ 
ings,  Massachusetts  could  realize 


15,000  new  housing  units  statewide 
by  utilizing  its  stock  of  surplus  school 
buildings. 

To  convert  a  school  to  housing  is 
such  a  major  change  that  it  is  unlike¬ 
ly  that  such  a  converted  building 
would  ever  revert  to  its  original  use. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  conversion  to 
office  use,  as  exemplified  in  the  Hav¬ 
erhill  High  School  case  study,  need 
not  necessarily  alter  the  basic  class¬ 
room  structure  of  a  school  building. 
Thus,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  if 
school  enrollment  should  ever  in¬ 
crease  again  in  places  like  Haverhill, 
the  city  could,  if  it  wished,  choose  to 
convert  the  municipal  building  back 
to  use  as  a  school.  It  is  important  to 
know  that  such  options  exist. 
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Haverhill  High  School 


Location: 
Former  use: 

New  use: 
Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 

Financing: 


Downtown,  Haverhill 

High  school,  built  1909.  Used  until  1963.  Rented  by  another  high  school  and  a 
community  college  until  1969 

Haverhill  City  Hall,  including  all  city  offices,  police  station  and  lockup  facilities 
City  of  Haverhill 

Homer  P.  Young,  Associates,  Haverhill 

Charles  Construction  Company,  North  Andover 

Begun  December  1974;  completed  May  1976 

110,000  square  feet  (gross) 

$1,767,000  renovation 
$16/square  foot 

Municipal  appropriations,  including  a  bond  authorization  and  Urban  Renewal 
Authority  funds 


The  experience  of  the  city  of  Haverhill 
presents  a  good  lesson  in  why  com¬ 
munities  should  not  precipitately  de¬ 
molish  unneeded  school  buildings. 
The  old  Haverhill  High  School  be¬ 
came  vacant  about  1963  when  a  new 
high  school  was  constructed  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  At  that  time  no 
further  need  for  the  school  building 
was  foreseen.  Before  long,  however, 
something  unexpected  happened: 
The  high  school  serving  the  nearby 
town  of  Amesbury  burned  to  the 
ground.  As  a  result,  Amesbury  rented 
the  old  Haverhill  High  for  three  to 
four  years  while  it  undertook  to  con¬ 
struct  a  new  high  school  for  itself. 
Haverhill’s  old  high  school  building 
was  then  rented  by  the  Northern  Es¬ 
sex  Community  College  for  approxi¬ 
mately  two  years  while  it  also  con¬ 
structed  new  facilities. 


After  these  interim  educational 
uses,  the  old  high  school  building 
again  lay  vacant.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  the  city  developed  urban  renew¬ 
al  plans  that  called  for  demolition  of 
the  distinctive  Victorian-style  Haver¬ 
hill  City  Hall  (1889)  to  make  way  for  a 
highway  through  the  downtown 
area.  The  dilemma  of  where  to  house 
the  municipal  offices  found  a  solution 
in  conversion  of  the  former  high 
school  building  for  use  as  the  new  city 
hall.  Not  only  could  the  conversion  be 
accomplished  more  economically  than 
new  construction,  but  the  old  building 
also  contained  such  a  large  amount  of 
space  (110,000  square  feet)  that  the 
scattered  city  offices  and  depart¬ 
ments,  including  the  police,  education 
and  health  departments,  could  be 
brought  together  in  one  building. 

Adapting  the  former  school  for 


municipal  offices  required  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  interior  alteration  and  demo¬ 
lition.  In  most  cases  individual  class¬ 
rooms  were  simply  converted  to  sepa¬ 
rate  municipal  offices.  Where  a  single 
classroom  was  inadequate,  two  class¬ 
rooms  were  joined  by  a  wide  opening 
through  the  old  classroom  wall. 
Where  required,  classroom  walls 
were  removed  or  relocated  to  create 
an  altogether  new  spatial  arrange¬ 
ment.  (Removal  of  classroom  walls 
presented  few  structural  problems 
because  load-bearing  support  col¬ 
umns  were  located  along  the  outer 
walls  and  interior  corridors  of  the 
building.) 

Classroom  blackboards  were  ei¬ 
ther  retained  as  blackboards  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  Homasote  for  use  as  bulle¬ 
tin  boards.  Two  comer  classrooms  on 
the  first  floor,  transformed  into  the 
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Haverhill  High  School  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  1909.  (Haverhill  Public  Library) 


mayor’s  office,  were  singled  out  for 
more  prestigious  treatment  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  wood  paneling  on  all  four 
walls,  plush  carpeting  and  indirect 
lighting. 

Space  in  the  former  school  was 
fully  utilized.  The  school  gymnasium 
was  converted  to  two  floors  of  offices 
through  the  addition  of  another  floor, 
and  the  school  library  became  the  city 
council  chamber.  When  council  ses¬ 
sions  attract  a  large  crowd,  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  able  to  shift  across  the  hall  to 
the  spacious  auditorium.  A  large  pub¬ 
lic  auditorium  is  ideal  for  a  municipal 
building,  and  in  this  case  was  obtained 
essentially  for  free  through  the  reuse 
of  the  former  school.  Had  the  city 
chosen  to  construct  a  new  city  hall, 


provision  of  a  large  auditorium  for 
public  assemblies  probably  would 
have  proved  prohibitively  expensive. 

Remarkably,  even  with  construc¬ 
tion  of  police  headquarters  and  lock¬ 
up  facilities  in  the  building  and  com¬ 
plete  replacement  of  the  heating,  ven¬ 
tilation,  air-conditioning,  electrical 
and  other  mechanical  systems,  the 
cost  of  renovating  the  school  for  mu¬ 
nicipal  offices  was  only  about  $16  per 
square  foot.  By  way  of  comparison, 
the  median  construction  cost  for  new 
municipal  office  buildings  in  1976  was 
approximately  $39.15  per  square  foot, 
and  for  new  police  stations  approxi¬ 
mately  $41.50  per  square  foot  (Build¬ 
ing  Construction  Cost  Data,  1976). 

Conversion  of  the  high  school  to 


the  new  Haverhill  City  Hall  was 
phased  over  an  18-month  period.  City 
offices  actually  were  moved  into  the 
building  before  the  renovation  began 
and  were  shifted  around  in  the  build¬ 
ing  as  work  progressed.  The  flexibility 
allowed  by  occupying  the  building  be¬ 
fore  renovation  was  begun  Get  alone 
completed)  was  another  advantage  of 
reusing  an  existing  building.  Con¬ 
structing  a  new  city  hall  probably 
would  have  taken  two  years. 

Clearly,  renovation  of  the  former 
high  school  saved  money  and  time 
and  also  provided  extra  amenities. 
Haverhill  continues  to  have  as  its  mu¬ 
nicipal  center  a  building  of  archi¬ 
tectural  and  historical  distinction,  a 
building  in  every  sense  a  City  Hall. 
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Central  Grammar  School 


Location: 
Former  use: 

New  use: 

Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 


Financing: 


Dale  Avenue,  Gloucester 

High  school,  built  1889.  Addition  completed  1922,  doubling  size.  Became 
Central  Grammar  School  when  a  new  high  school  built  1940.  Closed  1971 

Central  Grammar  School  Apartments,  with  80  rental  units — 73  one-bedroom 
units  and  7  two-bedroom  units 

Gloucester  Development  Team,  Inc.,  Gloucester 

Anderson  Notter  Associates,  Inc.,  Boston 

Gloucester  Construction  Company,  Inc.,  Newton  Highlands 

Begun  January  1975;  first  occupancy  October  1975 

72,500  square  feet  (gross) 

57,750  square  feet  net  leasable 

$1,482,350  construction 
$18, 500/unit 
$20.45/square  foot 
$1,802,000  total  development 
$22, 525/unit 
$24.86/square  foot 

Construction  and  mortgage  financing  from  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency 


The  case  of  the  Gloucester  Central 
Grammar  School  illustrates  the  ex¬ 
cellent  way  in  which  schools  lend 
themselves  to  conversion  to  residen¬ 
tial  use.  Many  schools,  especially 
neighborhood  schools,  are  located  in 
or  near  residential  areas  and  are  eas¬ 
ily  accessible  on  foot.  Schools  also  are 
usually  located  on  large,  attractive 
sites,  with  play  areas  or  parks  adja¬ 
cent.  And  many  old  schools,  especially 
old  high  school  buildings,  are  cen¬ 
trally  located  on  the  main  street  or 
near  the  community  center.  The 
former  Gloucester  Central  Grammar 
School  and  high  school  is  located  di¬ 
rectly  across  from  the  central  post  of¬ 


fice  and  the  city  hall,  adjacent  to  the 
central  library,  within  100  yards  of 
the  central  fire  station,  one  block  from 
the  Main  Street  shopping  area  and  in 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  railroad 
station  connecting  Gloucester  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  Only  a  few  blocks  away  is  the  site 
of  another  former  elementary  school. 
This  school,  however,  was  demolished 
to  make  way  for  a  new  highrise  build¬ 
ing  for  the  elderly.  Construction  of  the 
new  building  began  at  the  same  time 
as  the  renovation  of  the  Central 
Grammar  School,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  two  projects  is  instruc¬ 
tive.  The  old  grammar  school  blends 
in  with  its  surroundings,  as  it  has  for 


eight  decades;  the  new  elderly  hous¬ 
ing  is  a  box-like  building  that  towers 
over  its  surroundings. 

Apartments  in  the  Central 
Grammar  School  are  much  larger 
than  those  in  the  highrise,  averaging 
approximately  950  square  feet, 
whereas  the  average  apartment  size 
in  the  highrise  is  two-thirds  that  size. 
By  and  large,  it  was  cheaper  to  allow 
the  school’s  former  classrooms  and 
classroom  walls  to  define  the  sizes  of 
new  apartment  units.  In  other  words, 
whatever  economies  might  have  been 
gained  by  accommodating  additional 
units  in  the  structure  would  have 
been  more  than  offset  by  the  extra 
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The  Central  Grammar  School  after 
adaptation  as  apartments,  with  the  new 
highrise  housing  for  the  elderly  in  the 
background.  (Jerry  Klinow) 
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construction  costs  required.  Ceiling 
heights  in  the  Central  Grammar 
School  range  from  9V2  to  13  feet, 
compared  to  a  standard  ceiling  height 
of  8  feet  in  the  new  building.  The 
apartment  layouts  in  the  old  school 
provide  variety  because  the  pre¬ 
viously  unused  attic,  unneeded  stair¬ 
wells  and  entrances  and  other  odd¬ 
shaped  spaces  were  all  used  to  ac¬ 
commodate  new  apartments.  In  the 
new  structure  two  blocks  away,  all 
dwelling  units  seem  to  be  made  from 
the  same  mold. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  startling 
differences  between  the  Central  Gram¬ 
mar  School  Apartments  and  the  high- 
rise  are  in  costs  and  economic  feasi¬ 
bility.  The  cost  of  constructing  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  Central  Grammar  School 
averaged  $18,500  a  unit  ($20.45  per 
square  foot)  compared  to  $25,666 
($31.86  per  square  foot)  in  the  new 
building  (based  on  a  projected  total 
cost  of  $2,310,000). 

The  school  building  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $96,000.  Other  develop¬ 
ment  costs  associated  with  the  proj¬ 
ect  were:  architect’s  fees,  approxi¬ 
mately  $75,000;  surveys  and  permits, 
$4,000;  bond  premium,  $10,000;  con¬ 
struction  loan  interest,  $98,500  (this 
was  the  official  amount  budgeted,  but 
was  actually  reduced  because  the 
project  was  completed  in  eight 
months  instead  of  a  year  as  originally 
expected);  real  estate  taxes  paid  dur¬ 
ing  construction,  $15,000;  insurance, 
$10,000;  legal  fees,  $15,000;  MHFA  fi¬ 
nancing  fee,  $18,500;  title  and  record¬ 
ing  expenses,  $5,500;  organization 
and  accounting  fees,  $5,000;  apart¬ 
ment  rent-up  and  marketing,  $15,000; 
funded  replacement  reserve,  $55,000. 

The  proportion  of  total  floor  space 
in  a  building  that  is  “rentable,”  and 


thus  income-producing,  is  another  in¬ 
dication  of  a  project’s  economic  feasi¬ 
bility,  and  again  Central  Grammar 
scores  high  in  comparison  to  the  new 
building.  Both  buildings  contain 
72,500  square  feet  of  floor  space,  yet 
only  61  percent  of  the  floor  space  in 
the  new  building  is  rentable,  while  79 
percent  of  the  old  school  is  rentable. 
Finally,  contributing  to  the  economic 
success  of  the  Grammar  School  proj¬ 
ect  is  the  fact  that  construction,  once 
begun,  took  only  eight  months,  and 
the  apartments  were  all  rented  and 
occupied  within  a  month  of  com¬ 
pletion.  Construction  of  the  new 
building  took  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  (a  long  period  over  which  to  accu¬ 
mulate  high  interest  charges  on  a 
substantial  loan),  with  its  first  occu¬ 
pants  not  moving  in  until  September 
1976,  several  months  after  com¬ 
pletion. 

Certain  design  aspects  of  the 
Grammar  School  Apartments  are 
worth  mentioning.  Apartments  are 
generously  provided  with  large  win¬ 
dows,  typical  of  most  school  buildings, 
that  make  the  units  seem  even  more 
spacious  than  they  actually  are.  The 
oak  window  and  door  trim  and  oak 
wainscoting  were  retained  wherever 
possible.  In  nine  apartments  existing 
maple  or  fir  floors  were  refinished;  all 
other  areas  were  carpeted.  Seven 
apartments  were  designed  for  handi¬ 
capped  tenants. 

Before  rehabilitation  of  the 
school  began,  many  people  in  the 
community  believed  that  the  building 
was  an  eyesore  and  should  be  tom 
down.  It  had  stood  vacant  for  more 
than  three  years  after  closing  in  1971, 
and  was  boarded  up  and  vandalized. 
Yet  today  it  is  difficult  to  find  anyone 
who  is  not  proud  and  pleased  that  the 


Apartment  layout  for  typical  former 
classroom.  (Gloucester  Development 
Team  and  Anderson  Notter  Associates, 
Inc.) 


old  building  has  been  given  a  new  life. 
Eighty  new  housing  units  have  been 
introduced  with  little  or  no  change  in 
neighborhood  appearance  and  with 
little  perceivable  environmental  im¬ 
pact.  In  fact,  neighbors  abutting  the 
property  signed  a  petition  in  favor  of 
saving  the  school  building  and  con¬ 
verting  it  to  housing. 

Action,  Inc.,  the  local  community 
action  organization,  originally  pro¬ 
posed  the  conversion  of  the  school  to 
housing  for  the  elderly,  obtained  an 
option  to  buy  the  building  in  1972  and 
established  Gloucester  Development 
Team,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  development 
corporation.  The  owner  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  Gloucester  Development  Team 
and  Associates,  a  limited  partnership, 
of  which  the  local  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  general  contractor  are 
the  general  partners.  Actual  con¬ 
struction  was  delayed  for  more  than  a 
year  because  of  problems  in  obtaining 
financing.  During  this  time  the  build¬ 
ing  was  watched  over  and  kept  secure 
by  an  extremely  conscientious  city 
employee,  who  made  certain  that 
windows  were  boarded  up,  doors 
locked,  pipes  drained,  etc.  When  the 
time  came  to  finally  execute  the  sale 
of  the  school  building,  the  city  council 
approved  the  transaction  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  council  have  review 
powers  at  various  stages  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  process.  The  council  retained 
the  city’s  right  to  repurchase  the 
property  in  50  years  for  one  dollar, 
thus  obtaining  an  added  incentive 
and  reward  for  assisting  the  endeav¬ 
or.  A  necessary  special  permit  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  city  council  for  the 
construction  of  multifamily  housing 
in  the  Civic  Center  District,  but  no 
zoning  change  was  required  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  conversion. 
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Assumption  School 


Location: 
Former  use: 

New  use: 

Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 

Cost: 

Financing: 


15  Seaver  Street,  East  Boston 

Parochial  school,  built  1890  (Herman  Drake,  architect),  operated  by 
Archdiocese  of  Boston 

Assumption  House,  12  mixed-income  apartments — 2  four-bedroom  units,  4 
three-bedroom  units,  4  two-bedroom  units  and  2  studio  apartments 

East  Boston  Community  Development  Corporation 

Childs,  Bertman,  Tseckares  Associates,  Boston 

Benjamin  Polishook,  Inc.,  Boston 

Begun  J anuary  1975;  first  occupancy  September  1975 

22,000  square  feet  (gross) 

$204,000  construction 
$17, 000/unit 
$14.50/square  foot 

Construction  and  permanent  financing  (plus  interest  subsidy  benefits)  from 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 


The  ease  of  converting  the  Assump¬ 
tion  School  to  housing  suggests  that 
some  characteristics  that  make  a  site 
and  building  suitable  for  school  use 
are  the  same  as  those  that  make  it 
excellent  for  housing:  “The  large 
classroom  spaces  accommodated 
modem  residential  floor  plans,  and 
the  installation  of  new  mechanical 
systems,  without  extensive  demoli¬ 
tion  of  walls.  Very  large  window  open¬ 
ings  at  levels  that  would  seem  awk¬ 
ward  in  apartments  presented  both  a 
problem  and  an  opportunity  for  cre¬ 
ative  design.  The  solution  was  to  con¬ 
struct  sub-floors  supporting  bedrooms 
and  living  rooms  at  different  levels. 
Portions  of  the  window  openings  were 
covered  by  metal-clad  wood  panels 


that  were  attached  to  the  exterior  of 
the  structure,  an  appropriate  solution 
because  metal-cladding  had  already 
been  affixed  to  the  building.  The  only 
other  exterior  changes  are  dormers 
that  were  added  to  the  gable  roof 
making  it  possible  to  create  additional 
living  units  in  what  was  previously 
an  unused  attic.”3 

By  minimizing  structural  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  building,  construction 
costs  were  kept  comparatively  low. 
The  combination  in  a  single  financing 
package  of  this  and  two  other  in¬ 
expensive  rehabilitation  projects 
elsewhere  in  East  Boston  enabled 
the  East  Boston  Community  Devel¬ 
opment  Corporation  to  renovate  si¬ 
multaneously  the  old  Masonic  Hall 


(see  page  90),  which  had  a  com¬ 
paratively  higher  renovation  cost  per 
square  foot.  The  corporation  pur¬ 
chased  the  school  for  $40,000  after  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  had  closed  it  in 
1973  because  of  financial  pressures. 

The  need  for  new  three  and  four- 
bedroom  apartments  in  the  East  Bos¬ 
ton  area  resulted  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
mand  for  the  large  apartments  at  the 
Assumption  School.  In  a  period  of 
only  one  week,  400  applications  were 
received  and  the  units  were  rented  im¬ 
mediately.  The  site  and  location  of  the 
Assumption  School  are  perfectly  suit¬ 
ed  to  family  housing.  The  building 
faces  an  attractive  neighborhood 
park,  and  there  is  a  small  play  area  on 
the  site  itself  behind  the  building. 
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Hapgood  School 


The  Hapgood  School  after  it  was  boarded 
up  in  1959.  (Rural  Housing  Improve¬ 
ment  Corporation) 


Location: 
Former  use: 
New  use: 

Developer: 
Architect: 
General  contractor: 
Construction  schedule: 
Total  floor  area: 


Cost: 

Financing: 


241  Cheney  Street,  Athol 

Small  frame  school,  built  1888.  Closed  1959;  vacant  for  14  years 

Five  apartments — 1  three-bedroom  unit,  2  two-bedroom  units  and  2 
one-bedroom  units 

Rural  Housing  Improvement  Corporation,  Winchendon 

Boston  Architectural  Team 

Housing  Contractors,  Inc.,  Winchendon 

Begun  May  1974;  first  occupancy  November  1974 

4,570  square  feet  (net  leasable) 

1,150  square  feet/three-bedroom  unit 
930  square  feet/two-bedroom  unit 
780  square  feet/one-bedroom  unit 

$87,000  total  development 
$17, 400/apartment  unit 

Farmers  Home  Administration  with  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  rental  subsidy  for  all  units 


School  buildings  need  not  be  large,  or 
constructed  of  brick  or  masonry,  to  be 
suitable  for  conversion  to  housing.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  former  Hapgood 
School  in  Athol.  After  it  was  boarded 
up  in  1959  the  building  became  in¬ 
creasingly  run-down,  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  residents  petitioned  the  town  to 
tear  it  down.  Despite  years  of  neglect, 
however,  the  Hapgood  School  re¬ 
mained  basically  sound,  due  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  its  excellent  initial  construc¬ 
tion.  So,  instead  of  being  demolished  it 
was  imaginatively  converted  to  five 
handsome  living  units  by  the  Rural 
Housing  Improvement  Corporation, 
a  limited-dividend  corporation  that 
has  initiated  several  small  housing 


projects  in  central  and  western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

The  conversion  not  only  im¬ 
proved  a  neighborhood  eyesore,  it  al¬ 
so  provided  spacious,  reasonably 
priced  housing.  An  added  amenity 
are  the  hardwood  floors  throughout 
the  building.  According  to  Harold  O. 
Wilson,  executive  director  of  Rural 
Housing  Improvement  Corporation, 
“the  floors  initially  looked  horrible, 
but  when  they  were  sanded  they 
looked  absolutely  marvelous.” 

Financing  for  the  project  was  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  a  potential  fund¬ 
ing  source  for  housing  construction 


and  rehabilitation  in  communities 
under  10,000  population  or  in  those  of 
10-20,000  population  that  are  “rural 
in  character”  and  outside  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 
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More  School  Renovations 


The  Bowdoin  School,  Boston,  following 
rehabilitation  as  apartments.  (Boston 
Architectural  Team,  Inc.) 


School  to  apartments.  In  Boston, 
the  Bowdoin  School,  built  in  1896, 
is  being  converted  to  35  units  of  hous¬ 
ing — 20  one-bedroom  units  and  15 
two-bedroom  units.  The  building  had 
not  been  used  as  a  school  for  many 
years  and  was  one  of  the  schools  held 
by  the  Boston  Public  Facilities  De¬ 
partment  for  disposition  and  sale  to 
private  parties.  Conversion  of  the 
school  to  housing  began  in  November 
1976  and  completion  is  expected  in 
fall  1977. 

The  Bowdoin  School  provides  an 
excellent  example  of  how  a  school 
building  lends  itself  to  apartments.  A 
wide  12-foot  double-loaded  corridor 
runs  lengthwise  through  the  center 
of  the  building,  with  classrooms  on 
both  sides.  Outside  walls  and  corridor 
walls  carry  all  the  weight  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  so  that  walls  between  classrooms 
can  be  removed  and  rebuilt  in  a  flex¬ 
ible  manner  to  create  desired  apart¬ 
ment  sizes  and  configurations.  The 
expense  of  interior  alteration  is  mini¬ 
mal  because  there  are  no  complicated 
mechanical  systems  between  class¬ 
room  walls  to  be  removed.  Ceiling 
heights  are  a  generous  14  feet  and 
can  be  lowered  as  needed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  new  mechanical  systems. 
There  is  natural  light  at  both  ends  of 
the  corridors,  where  the  stairways 
are  located.  Moreover,  the  pitched 
roof  of  the  building,  which  formerly 
contained  an  unused  attic,  has  al¬ 
lowed  the  addition  of  a  fourth  floor  of 
apartments  by  cutting  dormers 
through  the  roof.  Each  of  these 
fourth-story  apartments  will  also 
have  a  12-foot  by  5-foot  balcony.  Con¬ 
version  of  the  building  will  result  in 
virtually  no  change  to  the  exterior  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  building,  especially 
because  the  fourth-story  dormers  will 


not  be  visible  from  street  level.  The 
conversion  will  include  installation  of 
elevators  and  central  air  condi¬ 
tioning.  The  building  contains  a  gross 
floor  area  of  42,460  square  feet,  of 
which  26,140  square  feet  will  be  rent¬ 
able.  The  developer  for  this  project  is 
the  Continental  Wingate  Company, 
Inc.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Beacon 
Hill  Civic  Association.  Boston  Archi¬ 
tectural  Team  is  the  architect,  and 
the  contractor  is  C.W.C.  Builders,  Inc. 

Short-term  construction  financ¬ 
ing  of  $1,054,000  is  being  provided  by 
the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency  (approximately  $30,114  per 
apartment).  Permanent  financing 
will  come  from  the  Government  Na¬ 


tional  Mortgage  Association 
(GNMA),  with  the  40-year  mortgage 
insured  by  FHA.  Seventy-five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  units  in  the  converted 
school  will  be  eligible  for  Section  8 
rental  subsidies  through  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment. 

High  school  to  housing.  The  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Department  of  Communi¬ 
ty  Affairs  has  approved  funds  for 
conversion  of  the  former  Seeglitz 
High  School  in  Peabody  to  76  units  of 
housing.  This  reuse  of  a  school  build¬ 
ing  will  result  in  a  variety  of  apart¬ 
ment  types  and  sizes,  including  six 
two-story  duplex  units  in  the  former 
attic.  Renovation  of  the  school  to 
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housing  was  to  begin  in  summer  1977. 

Once  completed,  the  ground  level 
of  the  building  will  accommodate 
community  facilities,  crafts  rooms 
and  offices  for  the  Council  on  Aging. 
The  kitchen  facilities  of  the  school  will 
be  modernized  and  reused.  An  old  ad¬ 
dition,  formerly  used  for  the  school  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  programs,  will  become  a 
maintenance  facility  for  the  Peabody 
Housing  Authority.  Architects  for  the 
conversion  are  Bedar  and  Alpers, 
Inc.,  Boston. 

Junior  high  to  health  and  human 
resources  center.  In  April  1977  con¬ 
struction  began  in  Amherst  to  reno¬ 
vate  the  old  Intermediate  School 
(1929)  in  the  center  of  town  for  use  as 
a  health  and  human  resources  center, 
including  health  facilities,  a  senior 
citizens  center,  veterans  services  and 
space  for  local  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  town  board  of  health. 
The  total  development  cost  of  the  new 
center,  containing  18,830  square  feet, 
will  be  approximately  $1,100,000. 

The  town  of  Amherst  was  imagi¬ 
native  in  utilizing  varied  funding 
sources  for  the  renovation,  including 
major  local  commitments.  Although 
an  application  for  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  Economic  Development 
Administration  funding  was  turned 
down,  the  town  did  receive  $185,000  in 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur¬ 
ban  Development  community  devel¬ 
opment  block  grant  funds  over  a  two- 
year  period.  The  Amherst  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Authority  contributed  $15,000 
in  public  improvements  for  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  town  itself  initially  appropri¬ 
ated  $72,000  for  plannning  and  archi¬ 
tectural  services,  pledged  a  veterans 
housing  fund  of  $90,000  to  the  project 
and  at  a  special  town  meeting  in 
March  1977  authorized  issuance  of 


bonds  totalling  $410,000  over  a  20- 
year  period.  Another  key  local  fund¬ 
ing  source  was  a  private  trust  fund  of 
about  $250,000.  A  judge  ruled  that  the 
fund,  bequeathed  by  a  local  resident 
for  construction  of  a  hospital,  could  be 
used  to  help  finance  the  center,  legal¬ 
ly  fulfilling  the  intent  of  the  bequest. 

The  school  reuse  project  is  part  of 
Boltwood  Walk,  a  larger  mixed-use 
project  of  the  Amherst  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Authority  that  will  include  com¬ 
mercial  uses  (retail  stores  and  office 
space)  plus  80  units  of  new  housing  for 
the  elderly.  These  residential  and 
commercial  uses  are  expected  to  as¬ 
sure  the  long-term  viability  of  the 
project  by  helping  to  offset  the  cost  of 
the  health  and  human  resources  cen¬ 
ter.  In  the  words  of  James  Cope,  Am¬ 
herst  town  planner,  “the  center  may 
not  be  self-sustaining,  but  the  project 
as  a  whole  will  be  sustainable.”  Archi¬ 
tects  for  the  renovation  are  Juster/ 
Pope  Associates,  Shelburne  Falls, 
and  the  contractor  is  H.  P.  Cummings 
Construction  Company,  Ware.  Lyn¬ 
don  Associates  and  Arrowstreet,  Inc., 
Cambridge,  are  responsible  for  plan¬ 
ning  the  public  spaces  related  to  the 
Boltwood  Walk  project. 

High  school  to  insurance  company 
headquarters.  Although  a  nonde¬ 
script  contemporary  building,  the  Xa¬ 
vier  High  School  in  Concord,  on  Route 
2  across  from  Emerson  Hospital,  con¬ 
structed  in  1962,  was  nonetheless 
built  to  last.  However,  in  1971,  after 
serving  as  a  parochial  high  school  for 
only  nine  years,  the  school  was  forced 
to  close  for  financial  reasons.  Happily, 
the  premature  and  unexpected  clos¬ 
ing  of  this  structurally  sound,  not-so- 
old  building  was  the  prelude  to  its 
dramatic  transformation  in  1975  into 
the  New  England  headquarters  of 


the  Sentry  Insurance  Company. 

Interior  classroom  and  hallway 
walls  in  the  three-story  school  were 
removed  to  create  139,000  square  feet 
of  continuous  and  uninterrupted  of¬ 
fice  space — an  open  floor  plan  similar 
to  that  found  in  new  buildings  de¬ 
signed  expressly  for  office  use.  The 
former  school  cafeteria  in  the  base¬ 
ment  was  completely  renovated  for 
use  as  a  dining  area.  The  school  gym¬ 
nasium  is  now  used  by  the  firm’s  em¬ 
ployees,  a  tangible  fringe  benefit  of 
working  for  the  Sentry  Insurance 
Company  that  the  company  would 
have  been  unable  to  provide  had  it 
constructed  a  new  office  building.  The 
1,000-seat  auditorium,  with  stage,  is 
used  by  the  company  and  is  also  avail¬ 
able  as  a  community  service  to  local 
theater  groups.  The  large  site  of  the 
school  provided  more  than  enough 
space  for  employee  parking.  Archi¬ 
tects  for  the  renovation  were  Day  and 
Ertman,  Inc.,  Lexington,  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  was  Barr  and  Barr,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 


'Manli  Ho.  “New  Classrooms  Go  Unused  as 
Enrollment  Drops,”  Boston  Globe,  November 
30,  1975.  2If  the  Surplus  School  Conservation 
Act  of  1976  (HR  13575),  introduced  by  Rep.  John 
H.  Heinz  (R-Pa.),  passes,  it  would  provide  feder¬ 
al  grants  for  local  governments  to  renovate 
closed  school  buildings  for  “productive”  pur¬ 
poses.  3  This  profile  is  of  the  Joshua  Bates 
School,  731  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  ward  8, 
precinct  2.  Built  in  1884,  the  school  is  now  used 
by  a  group  of  artists.  Massachusetts  Housing 
Finance  Agency  Newsletter,  May  21,  1975. 
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Strategies  for  Community  Renewal 


“The  quality  and  character  of  a  town 
reside  in  the  sum  of  its  multiple  and 
often  fragmented  inter-relation¬ 
ships — in  the  spaces  between  build¬ 
ings  no  less  than  in  the  buildings 
themselves;  in  its  uses  of  land  and 
juxtaposition  of  functions;  the  social 
mix  of  its  communities;  in  the  work¬ 
day  objects  and  structures  with 
which  we  furnish  it;  with  the  wider 
landscape  setting  in  which  it  finds  it¬ 
self.  . . .  What  is  essential  is  that, 
somehow,  we  achieve  much  more 
purposeful  control  over  the  processes 
of  change,  so  that  what  is  best  from 
the  past  is  retained,  and  what  is  less 
than  good  is  replaced  by  something 
better-^thus  constantly  enriching 
the  environment  rather  than  eroding 
and  diminishing  it.” 

— Michael  Middleton,  Civic  Trust  of 
Britain,  1973  National  Trust  annual 
meeting 

“The  city’s  core  of  handsomely  re¬ 
cycled  old  buildings  complemented  by 
excellent  new  buildings,  united  in  an 
inviting  network  of  green  pedestrian 
passages,  puts  its  emphasis  on  the  hu¬ 
man  dimension  and  the  highest 
standards  of  urban  design.  Its  eco¬ 
nomic  base  is  being  reestablished  on 
restored  streets  and  in  landmark 
buildings. . . .  Salem’s  results  promise 
to  be  a  stunning  rebuke  to  every  com¬ 
munity  that  has  ever  thought  the  on¬ 
ly  way  to  revitalization  lay  through 
imitation  of  those  shopping  centers  or 
by  mutilation  of  what  was  often  a 
unique  identity  for  shoddy-slick,  newly- 
jerrybuilt  anonymity.”1 
— Ada  Louise  Huxtable 

Transforming  renewal  theory  in¬ 
to  reality,  sometimes  a  seemingly  im¬ 
possible  distance  to  travel,  is  being 


done  with  increasing  success  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  cities  such  as  Salem  and  in 
other  towns  and  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  country.  What  these 
community  revitalization  efforts 
have  in  common  is  a  realization  that 
the  whole — whether  a  residential 
street,  a  business  district  or  an  entire 
city — is  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts,  more  than  any  one  building,  so¬ 
cial  or  economic  goal  or  interest  group. 

The  following  case  studies  focus 


Rehabilitated  Derby  Square  in  down¬ 
town  Salem.  (Lawrence  Lowry) 


on  different  methods  used  to  revital¬ 
ize  four  communities  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  using  a  mixture  of  public  and 
private  investment,  local  and  nation¬ 
al  involvement  and  innovative  as  well 
as  proven  renewal  techniques.  Like 
them,  other  communities  can  become 
sensitive  to  their  own  equilibriums — 
their  plans  for  the  future  tempered  by 
their  past — and  determine  appropri¬ 
ate  and  workable  strategies  for  com¬ 
munity  renewal. 
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Salem:  Correcting  Past  Mistakes 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  in¬ 
structive  application  of  renovation 
and  reuse  in  Massachusetts  is  under 
way  in  the  small  seaport  city  of  Sa¬ 
lem.  Salem’s  scheme  for  revitaliza¬ 
tion  is  significant  not  only  because  of 
its  magnitude — $35  million  in  public 
and  private  expenditures  in  the 
downtown  business  area  alone — but 
also  because  of  its  complexity  and  the 
mixture  of  approaches  employed.  Sa¬ 
lem’s  renewal  is  distinguished  by  the 
restoration  of  many  architecturally 
and  historically  significant  buildings 
from  the  17th,  18th,  19th  and  even 
20th  centuries.  But  the  renovation 
has  not  stopped  there.  It  has  extend¬ 
ed  throughout  the  downtown  area 
and  to  the  entire  city.  Encompassed 
by  this  all-inclusive  approach  to  reno¬ 
vation  have  been  countless  buildings, 
otherwise  undistinguished,  that  in 
the  context  of  areawide  renewal  have 
acquired  new  importance  and  value. 
The  impact  of  this  overall  rehabilita¬ 
tion  effort  applied  to  a  variety  of 
buildings  of  all  types,  ages  and  de¬ 
scriptions  has  been  stunning.  So 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  in  1972  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  granted  the  40-acre 
Heritage  Plaza  East  project  a  bien¬ 
nial  Project  Design  Honor  Award.  By 
1975,  about  half  of  the  33  structures 
designated  for  their  architectural  and 
historical  merit  had  been  restored.2 

In  addition  to  this  interweaving 
of  historic  preservation  and  general 
rehabilitation,  Salem  has  managed  to 
achieve  a  sensitive  and  sophisticated 
balance  of  renovation  and  new  con¬ 
struction  that  has  resulted  in  a  hand¬ 
some  mixture  of  old  and  new  build¬ 
ings  giving  a  dynamic  and  in¬ 
vigorating  quality  to  downtown.  In 
Massachusetts  communities,  too  of¬ 


ten  new  buildings  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  ways  that  have  destroyed 
the  character  and  economic  stability 
of  surrounding  areas  of  older  build¬ 
ings.  In  sharp  contrast,  new  buildings 
in  Salem  have  been  designed  to  com¬ 
plement  and  enhance  existing  struc¬ 
tures.  Although  their  design  is  un¬ 
questionably  contemporary,  these 
new  buildings  respect  their  urban 
context  and  function  constructively 
in  ways  that  do  not  compete  with 
existing  buildings.  This  successful 
equilibrium  of  extensive  reinvest¬ 
ment  in  old  buildings  and  selective 
encouragement  of  new  construction 
is  unique  in  Massachusetts.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  although  Newburyport  has 
been  renewing  itself  through  renova¬ 
tion  and  reuse  of  old  buildings,  its  ef¬ 
fort  has  yet  to  involve  new  construc¬ 
tion  to  any  significant  extent.  What 
has  happened  in  Salem  is  therefore  of 
special  interest,  particularly  in  terms 
of  formulating  a  balanced  community 
development  strategy. 

It  is  hard  to  fully  appreciate  Sa¬ 
lem’s  recent  revival,  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  reuse  of  old  buildings  has 
contributed  to  it,  without  under¬ 
standing  some  of  the  background.  In 
fact,  what  one  sees  now  when  visiting 
Salem  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
was  intended.  In  the  early  1960s, 
Route  128  was  constructed  as  a  major 
circumferential  highway  ringing  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area,  dramati¬ 
cally  increasing  the  accessibility  of 
many  outlying  communities  but  es¬ 
sentially  bypassing  Salem.  In  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  period  of  time  major  in¬ 
dustries  had  relocated  along  Route 
128,  and  a  large  new  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  plaza  was  constructed  in  Pea¬ 
body  (next  door  to  Salem)  at  one  of  the 
highway  interchanges.  These  trends 


were  viewed  with  alarm  by  public  offi¬ 
cials  and  merchants  in  Salem;  and  in 
1962,  after  prompting  from  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  Salem  Re¬ 
development  Authority  was  formed. 

By  1965-66  the  Salem  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Authority  had  drawn  up  an  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  plan  designed  to  allow 
the  city  to  keep  pace  with  adjacent 
communities  enjoying  superior  auto¬ 
mobile  access.  The  plan  called  for 
massive  demolition,  major  grade- 
level  parking  areas  and  a  completely 
new  highway  pattern  featuring  a  60- 
foot-wide  highway  encircling  the  cen¬ 
tral  business  district.  The  plan  looked 
appealing  when  presented  as  a  model 
— it  featured  many  new  buildings,  all 
modem  and  futuristic.  Indeed,  the  de¬ 
ceptive  appeal  of  this  “dream  city” 
caused  citizens  to  overlook  how  dev¬ 
astating  it  would  have  been.  All  of  the 
now-restored  buildings  on  Front 
Street  would  have  been  demolished. 
The  building  that  now  houses  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  Restaurant  would  have  been 
demolished.  The  proposed  new  high¬ 
way  would  have  supplanted  the  Beef 
and  Oyster,  a  popular  restaurant  in  a 
renovated  building  that  is  now  the 
centerpiece  of  the  downtown  area. 
The  plan  also  would  have  taken  the 
offices  of  the  Salem  News,  located  in 
the  old  Salem  Hotel  building.  This  ac¬ 
tion  would  probably  have  forced  the 
newspaper,  the  largest  employer 
downtown,  to  relocate  outside  the 
city.  The  Bowker  Block  on  Essex 
Street,  built  1828-30,  now  hand¬ 
somely  renovated  as  the  East  India 
Square  and  occupied  by  the  L.  H. 
Rogers  clothing  store,  would  have 
been  cleared  away.  In  retrospect, 
knowing  how  successfully  these 
buildings  have  been  renovated,  the 
proposed  urban  renewal  plan  seems 
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The  Beef  and  Oyster  restaurant  in  a 
renovated  building  in  the  area  proposed 
for  1960s  urban  renewal  clearance. 
(Lawrence  Lowry) 


to  have  been  especially  destructive. 

In  1968,  demolition  began.  The 
first  area  to  be  cleared  was  the  north¬ 
ern  third  of  the  urban  renewal  area,  a 
neighborhood  of  run-down  18th-cen¬ 
tury  houses  that  were  basically  sound 
and  could  have  been  renovated.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  this  land  was  still  vacant  in 
1977.  One  house,  however,  did  escape 
demolition.  That  home,  built  in  1811, 
belonged  to  Bessie  Munroe,  who  re¬ 


fused  to  leave  when  the  wrecking 
crews  arrived.  Because  she  was  old 
and  frail,  authorities  decided  to  wait 
until  she  died.  But  Bessie  Munroe  did 
not  die  until  1971  and  by  then  the 
original  urban  renewal  plan  had  run 
out  of  steam.  Indeed,  after  three 
years  of  demolition  not  a  single  devel¬ 
oper  had  been  found  to  build  on  the 
cleared  land,  the  project  was  bank¬ 
rupt  and  the  plan  was  discredited. 


In  1971  the  entire  governing 
board  of  the  Salem  Redevelopment 
Authority  resigned,  and  a  new  board 
was  organized.  Its  first  act  was  to  halt 
any  further  demolition  and  to  per¬ 
manently  save  the  Bessie  Munroe 
house.  Today  the  house  is  completely 
restored  as  a  private  residence  and 
has  become  a  local  landmark — an  im¬ 
portant  reminder  of  past  mistakes 
and  a  symbol  of  the  city’s  new  com- 
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mitment  to  restoration.  The  reconsti¬ 
tuted  Salem  Redevelopment  Author¬ 
ity  established  a  new  set  of  principles 
to  guide  all  future  renewal  activities 
in  the  city.  According  to  its  head,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Tinti:  “The  first  principle  was 
that  there  would  be  no  more  demoli¬ 
tion  unless  there  was  a  firm  prospect 
for  something  better  on  the  site.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  we  decided  to  abandon  the  rig¬ 
id  master  plan  approach  to  urban  re¬ 
newal,  and  instead  to  develop  the 
plan  as  we  went  along.  In  effect,  what 
we  had  was  a  blank  piece  of  paper  on 
which  we  tried  to  put  pieces  together 
one  at  a  time.  And  thirdly,  we  decided 
to  drop  the  idea  of  having  the  project 
occur  only  within  some  artificially  de¬ 
termined  boundaries.  Our  idea  was  to 
improve  the  entire  City  of  Salem.”3 

Looking  back  on  the  city’s  experi¬ 
ence,  Tinti  is  convinced  that  the  path 
adopted  in  1971  was  the  most  desir¬ 
able  and  feasible  one  available:  “I 
think  it  is  ironic  that  the  first  urban 
renewal  plan  was  developed  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  people  who  were  always  re¬ 
garded  as  being  practical  and  realis¬ 
tic.  Yet  what  they  proposed  to  do  in 
Salem  was  far  from  practical  or  real¬ 
istic.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible.”4 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  put  the 
pieces  together,  even  exceedingly 
small  ones.  By  1971  the  outlook  in  Sa¬ 
lem  was  negative  and  pessimistic.  Af¬ 
ter  the  drastic  clearance  of  so  much  of 
downtown  and  the  inability  to  attract 
interested  developers,  few  people  in 
Salem  seemed  to  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  worthwhile  could  happen  in  the 
city,  and  this  negative  attitude  itself 
became  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  re¬ 
newal  effort.  Restoring  local  con¬ 
fidence  came  slowly  and  began  to 
emerge  only  after  rehabilitation  of 
scattered  buildings  and  the  addition 


Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  and 
new  addition.  (Peter  Zaharis,SaZem 
News ) 


of  highly  visible  public  improvements 
had  begun.  The  redevelopment  au¬ 
thority,  because  it  owned  a  large 
proportion  of  the  buildings  down¬ 
town,  initiated  piecemeal  rejuvena¬ 
tion  by  selling  buildings  at  low  cost 
to  people  committed  to  renovating 
them. 

Public  improvements  were 
planned  to  complement  these  private 
renovations.  In  July  1972,  a  tasteful 
new  outdoor  marketplace  was  con¬ 
structed  around  the  Old  Town  Hall, 
an  area  now  known  as  Old  Derby 
Square.  The  market  is  suitable  for 
selling  produce  and  crafts  and  ac¬ 
commodates  outdoor  gatherings,  art 
exhibits  and  concerts.  Federal  urban 
renewal  funds  administered  through 
the  redevelopment  authority  were 
used  to  finance  improvements  to  the 
downtown  pedestrian  system,  includ¬ 
ing  a  pedestrian  mall,5  attractive  out¬ 
door  lighting,  benches  and  other 
street  furniture,  fountains  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  tree  planting  and  landscaping. 
In  addition,  the  authority  purchased 
facade  easements  on  about  a  dozen 
significant  downtown  buildings  that 
were  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Each  building  received  up  to  $90,000 
for  exterior  renovation  from  renewal 
funds,  approximately  $600,000  in  all. 
These  easements  gave  the  authority 
the  right  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  the  building  facades.  According  to 
Tinti,  “Purchasing  facade  easements 
was  an  effective  way  for  the  Author¬ 
ity  to  bring  about  the  renovation  of 
buildings  it  didn’t  own.  It  was  the  best 
$600,000  we  ever  spent.”6  Exterior 
renovations  by  private  owners  were 
subject  to  guidelines  carefully  devel¬ 
oped  and  monitored  by  staff  archi¬ 
tects  for  the  Salem  Redevelopment 


Authority. 

The  promising  beginnings  of  Sa¬ 
lem’s  downtown  revitalization 
prompted  a  $2.5  million  Community 
Development  Urgent  Needs  Grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  1976,  at  a 
time  when  most  HUD  renewal  proj¬ 
ects  were  being  terminated.  Overall, 
more  than  $35  million  in  public  and 
private  funds  has  been  or  will  be 
spent  in  downtown  Salem — an  im¬ 
pressive  amount  in  a  city  of  approxi¬ 
mately  39,000. 

In  the  beginning,  the  local  busi¬ 
ness  community  was  skeptical,  and 
local  banks  were  reluctant  to  lend 
money  for  renovation  in  the  down¬ 
town  area.  Yet  interest  in  the  plan 
increased  as  work  proceeded  on  vis¬ 
ible  public  improvements  and  exte¬ 
rior  renovation.  A  key  element  in 
gaining  full  support  from  the  local 
business  community  was  the  city’s 
commitment  to  finance  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  1,000-car  multilevel  parking 
structure  directly  behind  commercial 
properties  on  the  Essex  Street  pedes¬ 
trian  mall.  This  parking  structure  is  a 
highly  effective  and  compact  way  to 
accommodate  needed  parking  in  a 
central  location.  The  garage  is  con¬ 
structed  on  stilts  so  that  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  can  eventually  be  ac¬ 
commodated  on  the  ground  level. 

The  Salem  Redevelopment 
Authority’s  experience  with  a  Mon¬ 
treal  developer  underlines  the  perils 
of  depending  on  large,  out-of-town  in¬ 
vestors  to  revitalize  communities.  Af¬ 
ter  six  years  of  negotiations,  this  firm 
has  yet  to  begin  construction  of  the 
retail  sales  complex  (under  the  ga¬ 
rage  and  on  the  pedestrian  mall)  that 
was  once  thought  to  be  the  key  to  re¬ 
vitalizing  the  city.  Small  local  devel- 
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Salem’s  Market  House  and  Derby 
Square  in  the  1890s  and  today,  (top, 
courtesy  Essex  Institute;  bottom,  Peter 
Zaharis, Salem  News) 


opers  restoring  existing  buildings  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  visible 
progress  that  redevelopment  officials 
once  expected  from  large  out-of-state 
firms,  although  the  expectation  that 
a  large  developer  would  eventually  be 
involved  may  have  contributed  to  a 
favorable  investment  climate. 

Although  renovation  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  Salem’s 
rebirth,  new  construction  has  been 
intelligently  and  tastefully  incorpo¬ 
rated.  Two  local  banks  in  Salem,  the 
Salem  Savings  Bank  and  the  Salem 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  have  built 
new  additions  to  their  facilities.  The 
building  constructed  by  the  Salem 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  on  Essex 
Street,  designed  by  Oscar  Padjen 
with  graceful  archways  and  an  interi¬ 
or  courtyard,  has  had  a  particularly 
positive  impact  on  its  surroundings. 
Other  new  buildings  constructed  in 
the  downtown  area  include  a  new  12- 
story  apartment  building  for  the  el¬ 
derly  on  Liberty  Street,  a  modem  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Peabody  Museum  over¬ 
looking  East  India  Square  and  a  new 
district  courthouse  on  Church  Street. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  new 
building  to  be  added  to  the  downtown 
area  as  a  result  of  local  renewal  has 
been  One  Salem  Green,  a  five-story 
office  building  constructed  in  1974.  By 
leasing  two  of  the  five  stories  of  the 
building,  the  city  has  achieved  at 
least  two  goals:  It  has  encouraged  the 
construction  of  a  tax-producing  pri¬ 
vate  office  building,  and  it  has  saved 
itself  the  need  to  finance  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  city  hall,  which  in 
turn  would  have  required  abandon¬ 
ment  of  its  old  city  hall  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Street. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  selec¬ 
tively  undertaken  new  construction, 


old  buildings  throughout  the  down¬ 
town  area  continue  to  be  renovated 
and  improved.  In  the  words  of  Ada 
Louise  Huxtable,  “The  message  be¬ 
ginning  to  come  out  of  Salem  is  that  it 
is  just  those  ‘uneconomic’  assets  of 
history  and  style  that  must  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  rebuilding  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  quality  and  interest  that  at¬ 
tracts  the  sort  of  money  and  activity 
that  add  up  to  the  elusive  creation  of 
an  attractive  urban  life.”7  Salem’s  ex¬ 
tension  of  preservation  to  include  or¬ 
dinary  downtown  commercial  build¬ 
ings  and  its  successful  blending  of 


renovation  and  new  construction 
hold  many  lessons  for  Massachusetts 
communities.  Two  important  insights 
can  be  derived  from  this  brief  dis¬ 
cussion:  (1)  Reinvestment  in  existing 
buildings  is  an  essential  element,  al¬ 
most  a  precondition,  of  community  re¬ 
newal,  and  (2)  New  construction,  if 
pursued  judiciously  with  a  concern 
for  complementing  existing  buildings, 
rather  than  competing  with  or  replac¬ 
ing  them,  can  result  in  an  overall  re¬ 
newal  scheme  that  is  aesthetically  at¬ 
tractive,  historically  respectful  and 
economically  successful. 
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Lowell:  Changing  a  Liability  to  an  Asset 


The  city  of  Lowell,  founded  in  1822 
about  30  miles  north  of  Boston,  was 
the  nation’s  first  great  industrial  city 
and  one  of  a  number  of  industrial 
cities — Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Fall  Riv¬ 
er,  Manchester — built  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  location  of  Lowell  was  cho¬ 
sen  largely  because  of  the  potential  to 
harness  an  enormous  concentration 
of  power  created  by  a  drop  of  more 
than  30  feet  in  the  Merrimack  River 
over  the  Pawtucket  Falls.  An  exten¬ 
sive  system  of  dams  and  5.6  miles  of 
canals  were  developed  to  distribute 
power  to  downtown  sites,  where 
scores  of  major  textile  mills  were  con¬ 
structed.  As  the  textile  industry 
grew,  Lowell  became  a  major  popu¬ 
lation  center  and  attracted  immi¬ 
grants  from  many  nations.  In  the 
early  20th  century  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  moved  south,  leaving  many  aban¬ 
doned  buildings  and  high  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  old  mills  and  acres 
of  old  rowhouses  were  tom  down  for 
urban  renewal  in  the  1950s,  and  at 
one  time  serious  thought  was  given  to 
filling  in  the  canals  for  parking.  But 
large-scale  clearance  activities  aimed 
at  new  construction  failed  to  attract 
major  private  investment,  so  large 
tracts  of  land  remained  vacant  in 
downtown  Lowell. 

The  city  of  Lowell  has  now  fully 
embraced  a  strategy  of  renewing  it¬ 
self  through  the  renovation  and  reuse 
of  its  old  buildings,  an  effort  that  is 
receiving  more  and  more  attention 
and  support  from  the  state  and  the 
federal  government.  Even  with  all 
the  previous  demolition,  approxi¬ 
mately  2  million  square  feet  of  excess 
mill  space  still  remains  in  Lowell, 
space  that  could  be  converted  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  industrial,  commercial  and 


residential  uses.  Plans  call  for  revital¬ 
izing  the  downtown  shopping  district 
through  a  combination  of  renovation 
and  new  constmction  and  by  adding 
public  improvements  (parks,  lighting, 
signage,  parking  and  pedestrian 
amenities)  to  encourage  greater  pri¬ 
vate  investment  in  businesses  and 
structures.  Perhaps  the  most  imagi¬ 
native  aspect  of  the  Lowell  recycling 
program  is  the  plan  to  transform  the 
city’s  5  million  square  feet  of  mill 
space  and  its  complete  and  historical¬ 
ly  significant  power  canal  system  into 
the  Lowell  National  Cultural  Park. 
This  park  will  set  an  exciting  prece¬ 
dent  for  developing  recreational  op¬ 
portunities  in  an  urban  industrial 
context.  Even  more  important,  the 
park  will  resurrect  the  vestiges  of  a 
19th-century  industrial  city  and  dra¬ 
matically  reinject  them  into  contem¬ 
porary  commercial  and  social  life — 
making  preservation  the  vehicle  for 
community  revitalization  and 
change. 

Planning  for  the  park,  more  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  the  Lowell  Heri¬ 
tage  Park,  was  originally  initiated  by 
the  city  of  Lowell  with  financial  assis¬ 
tance  from  a  variety  of  sources;  plan¬ 
ning  funds  came  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  and  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission,  as 
well  as  from  Lowell’s  Model  Cities 
program.  As  plans  matured,  impor¬ 
tant  state  and  national  support  was 
added.  Most  notably,  more  than  $9 
million  was  committed  by  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Lowell  Heritage  State 
Park.  The  possibility  of  federal  fund¬ 
ing  for  the  project  has  been  markedly 
increased  by  congressional  establish¬ 
ment  (through  P.L.  93-645)  of  a  nine- 


Massachusetts  Mills  and  canal  in  Low¬ 
ell.  (©Randolph  Langenbach) 


member  federal  commission,  the 
Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  Com¬ 
mission,  headed  by  Massachusetts 
Lt.  Gov.  Thomas  P.  O’Neill,  III.  A  ma¬ 
jor  step  toward  implementation  of  the 
urban  national  cultural  park  concept 
was  the  selection  of  a  team  of  consul¬ 
tants,  known  as  the  Lowell  Team,  a 
joint  venture  of  David  A.  Crane  and 
Partners/D ACP,  Inc.;  Gelardin/Bru- 
ner/Cott,  Inc.;  and  Michael  Sand  + 
Associates,  Inc.  (Gelardin/Bruner/ 
Cott,  Inc.,  were  the  architects  and  de¬ 
velopers  of  the  Piano  Craft  Guild  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  51.)  The  Lowell  Team 
was  engaged  by  the  Lowell  Historic 
Canal  District  Commission  to  propose 
strategies  for  the  preservation,  inter¬ 
pretation,  development  and  use  of 
Lowell’s  historic,  cultural  and  archi¬ 
tectural  resources.  An  intensive  plan¬ 
ning  effort,  utilizing  extensive  com¬ 
munity  participation,  has  resulted  in 
a  proposal  that  calls  for  development 
of  the  park  and  canal  system  and  for 
adaptive  use  of  adjacent  mill  struc¬ 
tures.  These  activities  will  provide  the 
framework  for  subsequent  invest¬ 
ment  of  local,  state  and  federal  funds. 

After  completing  a  detailed  in¬ 
ventory  of  buildings  and  historic  re¬ 
sources  in  Lowell  and  after  analyzing 
the  ways  in  which  these  resources 
can  enhance  community  devel¬ 
opment  objectives,  the  Lowell  Team 
has  recommended  an  extensive,  con¬ 
centrated  approach  for  the  Lowell 
National  Cultural  Park  that  would  in¬ 
corporate  and  extend  well  beyond  the 
large-scale  downtown  renewal  now 
under  way.  Major  goals  are: 

“Preservation — to  preserve 
physical  elements  of  Lowell’s  envi¬ 
ronment  which  embody  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  social  and  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  19th  century. 
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Rendering  of  proposed  Pawtucket  Canal 
barge  loop  through  Francis  Gate.  (The 
Lowell  Team) 


“Interpretation — to  explain  to 
visitors  and  residents  the  significance 
of  social,  economic  and  cultural  forces 
which  interacted  to  create  an  indus¬ 
trial  community  in  19th  century  Low¬ 
ell;  how  those  forces  evolved  in  Lowell 
and  elsewhere;  and  how  they  contin¬ 
ue  to  shape  our  daily  lives. 

“Development  and  use — to  en¬ 
hance  the  cultural,  economic  and 
physical  environment  of  Lowell,  us¬ 
ing  most  efficiently  the  resources  of 
all  levels  of  government  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector;  and  to  adapt  historic 
buildings  to  modem  use  while  retain¬ 
ing  their  architectural  character. . . . 

“Major  activity  centers  at  the 
Lowell  Mill  and  at  the  Boott  Mill  will 
be  developed  at  both  ends  of  a  down¬ 
town  controlled  zone  of  historic  char¬ 
acter.  Re-creations  of  historical  set¬ 
tings,  a  large  trolley  circulation  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  highly  refined  interpretive 
program  are  the  major  character¬ 
istics.  . . . 

“A  major  preservation  effort 
would  protect  worthy  downtown 
sites,  the  canal  system  and  other 
unique  environmental  features. . . . 

“Visitors  would  walk  through  a 
re-creation  of  19th  century  Lowell 
with  a  bustling  mixture  of  commerce, 
tourist-oriented  exhibits,  craft  dis¬ 
plays,  barge  rides,  and  cultural  and 
educational  programs. . . . 

“At  the  Lowell  Mill  it  would  be 
expected  that  approximately  20,000 
sq.  ft.  would  be  redeveloped  as  a  visi¬ 
tor  center,  containing  exhibits  and  re¬ 
lated  services.  An  additional  20,000 
sq.  ft.  would  be  programmed  with 
educational  and  cultural  facilities, 
such  as  joint  programs  with  the 
school  system.  These  would  support 
an  ethnic-oriented  retail  and  com¬ 
mercial  cluster,  all  wrapped  around  a 


barge  landing. 

“The  Boott  Mill  would  house  an 
exhibition  describing  the  economic 
and  social  underpinnings  of  the  mills, 
and  the  story  of  the  establishment  of 
America’s  first  major  corporation-or¬ 
ganized  city.  Boarding  houses,  count¬ 
ing  houses,  and  other  sites  . . .  would 
be  restored  to  allow  adaptive  reuse 
while  encouraging  visitation  and  in¬ 
terpretive  tours. . . . 

“The  multiple,  highly  imageable 
attractions  developed  under  this  al¬ 
ternative  would  draw  from  650- 
750,000  people/year — equal  to  some  of 
the  major  attractions  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  These  visitors  could  be  handled 
with  little  disruption  to  the  city  be¬ 
cause  of  the  efficient  configuration  of 
access,  parking  and  circulation.  The 
park  would  reinforce  the  existing 
locus  of  activities  in  downtown 
Lowell,  and  park-related  environ¬ 
mental  improvements  could  add  sig¬ 


nificantly  to  the  image  of  the  area. . . . 
Park  activities  encircling  the  down¬ 
town  should  improve  the  economic 
climate  and  provide  a  strong  impetus 
for  private  restoration.  Although  this 
scheme  would  be  among  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  to  develop,  its  return  to  the 
city  and  to  the  federal  government 
per  dollar  spent  is  likely  to  be  the 
greatest.”8 

Out  of  the  darkened  shells  of  par¬ 
tially  occupied  or  abandoned  mill 
buildings,  a  forgotten  network  of  ca¬ 
nals  and  a  decaying  central  business 
district,  the  city  of  Lowell  is  fashion¬ 
ing  a  strategy  for  a  new  and  prosper¬ 
ous  future.  What  once  were  viewed  as 
useless,  outdated  buildings — as  if  the 
structures  themselves  were  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  local  improvement — are 
being  transformed  through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  imagination  and  realism 
into  a  stunning  asset  for  the  rebirth  of 
a  city. 
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South  End,  Boston:  Using  Highway  Funds  to  Encourage  Neighborhood  Conservation 


In  many  urban  neighborhoods,  ef¬ 
forts  at  maintaining  and  upgrading 
residential  structures  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  hampered,  if  not  totally  ne¬ 
gated,  by  highway  construction  that 
has  eroded  neighborhood  quality.  All 
too  often,  major  expenditures  for  wid¬ 
ening  streets  and  improving  traffic 
control  have  destroyed  whatever 
chance  old  residential  neighborhoods 
might  have  had  to  attract  and  keep 
residents  and  generate  private  prop¬ 
erty  improvements. 

During  1975  the  Boston  Redevel¬ 
opment  Authority  hired  consultants 
to  prepare  a  design  report  on  how 
highway  transportation  problems  in 
a  densely  settled  area  might  be  solved 
while  creating  a  more  attractive 
neighborhood.  The  consultants  re¬ 
tained  were  C.  E.  Maguire,  Inc.,  and 
Childs,  Bertman,  Tseckares  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  and  the  area  chosen  was 
the  Tremont  Street  and  Columbus 
Avenue  neighborhood  in  Boston’s 
South  End. 

Traffic  improvements  were  viewed 
as  helping  to  improve  motor  vehicle 
and  pedestrian  flow  while  maintain¬ 
ing  the  current  volume  of  traffic,  at 
the  same  time  minimizing  its  nega¬ 
tive  impact  on  the  affected  residential 
areas.  Having  established  this  prem¬ 
ise,  the  consultants  began  a  detailed 
and  lengthy  planning  process  with  lo¬ 
cal  residents  to  select  one  of  several 


design  alternatives,  each  of  which 
would  maintain  the  current  traffic 
volume  but  improve  its  flow.  The  al¬ 
ternatives,  which  were  presented 
graphically  in  a  variety  of  ways  at  nu¬ 
merous  public  meetings,  included 
possibilities  for:  providing  a  land¬ 
scaped  median  strip  in  the  center  of 
the  highway  of  up  to  16  feet  and  main¬ 
taining  the  present  12-foot  sidewalk 
widths;  increasing  sidewalk  widths  to 
20  feet,  with  no  center  median;  com¬ 
promising  with  a  six-foot  median  and 
providing  asymmetrical  sidewalk 
widths  of  18  feet  and  12  feet  (with  the 
wider  sidewalk  on  the  side  of  the 
street  with  the  most  sun). 

The  South  End  Committee  on 
Transportation,  a  citizens  committee 
representing  community  interests  in 
the  South  End,  reviewed  the  various 
design  alternatives  and  selected  one 
as  the  final  plan  for  highway  and 
neighborhood  improvements. This 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Redevelopment  Authority,  the 
city  of  Boston  and  the  Executive  Of¬ 
fice  of  Transportation  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  is  now  awaiting  funding 
under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Urban  Systems  Program. 

In  presenting  the  program  of  rec¬ 
ommended  highway-related  im¬ 
provements  for  the  Tremont  Street 
and  Columbus  Avenue  area,  the  con¬ 
sultants  affirmed  the  following  goals: 


To  revitalize  and  improve  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  street,  primarily  to 
strengthen  its  residential  character. 

To  improve  living  conditions  on 
the  street  and  decrease  the  noise,  air 
pollution,  congestion  and  safety  haz¬ 
ards  caused  by  highway  traffic. 

To  improve  ease  of  movement  by 
separating  motor  vehicle  and  pedes¬ 
trian  traffic  flow. 

To  improve  the  pedestrian  envi¬ 
ronment  through  wider  sidewalks, 
plantings,  street  furniture,  bus  shel¬ 
ters,  signage,  signals  and  lighting. 

To  improve  both  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  safety. 

To  improve  street  services  and 
maintenance  such  as  plowing,  sweep¬ 
ing  and  trash  collection. 

One  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
this  planning  process  was  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  planning  for  needed  high¬ 
way  improvements  can  be  sensitive 
to  neighborhood  needs  and  can,  if 
done  properly,  enhance  the  quality  of 
old  residential  neighborhoods.  In  fact 
the  final  report,9  completed  in  August 
1975,  contains  recommendations  for  a 
wide  range  of  capital  improvements 
(treatment  for  sidewalk  areas,  street 
comers,  bus  stops,  crosswalks,  medi¬ 
an  strips,  etc.)  that  can  contribute  to 
neighborhood  quality  and  qualify  for 
federal  funding  from  highway  im¬ 
provement  programs  such  as  the  Ur¬ 
ban  Systems  Program. 
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North  Adams:  Developing  the  Economy  through  Cultural  Rejuvenation 


An  imaginative,  multifaceted  strate¬ 
gy  for  community  renewal  is  being 
implemented  in  North  Adams,  a  city 
of  about  18,500  faced  with  limited 
prospects  for  growth  and  an  aging 
downtown  area  clearly  in  need  of  im¬ 
provement.  In  1875  this  industrial 
city  was  prosperous,  but  over  the 
years  its  economic  base  eroded  as  its 
original  industries,  notably  textiles, 
declined  or  moved  south.  In  the  1970s, 
faced  with  limited  prospects  for 
growth  and  a  19th-century  business 
district  in  need  of  improvement,  North 
Adams  decided  that  its  existing  build¬ 
ings  and  businesses  were  important 
resources  worth  protecting. 

An  important  application  of  this 
approach  to  economic  development 
through  preservation  can  be  seen  in 
the  efforts  of  a  private  nonprofit  com¬ 
munity  development  corporation  in 
North  Adams,  the  Hoosuck  Commu¬ 
nity  Resources  Corporation.  The  cor¬ 
poration  board  of  directors  includes 
local  and  regional  leaders  from  busi¬ 
ness,  education,  industry  and  the 
arts.  Among  the  first  projects  initiat¬ 
ed  by  Hoosuck,  in  1975,  was  the  con¬ 
version  of  150,000  square  feet  of  sur¬ 
plus  space  in  the  vacant  19th-century 
Windsor  Mill  to  an  environmental 
arts  center.  This  three-story  former 
textile  printing  mill,  once  renovated, 
will  provide  rental  space  for  studios, 
workshops  and  arts-related  busi¬ 
nesses  for  artists  and  artisans.  The 
Hoosuck  program  also  will  contribute 
to  the  social  and  cultural  rejuvenation 
of  the  entire  community.  With  the 
state  college  system,  a  guild  school  is 
being  established  to  carry  out  exten¬ 
sive  training  and  teaching  programs 
to  transmit  skills  and  perpetuate 
crafts  indigenous  to  North  Adams, 
and  a  variety  of  programs  is  planned 


to  heighten  public  awareness  and  edu¬ 
cate  citizens  about  historical,  indus¬ 
trial  and  artistic  resources  unique  to 
North  Adams  and  worth  preserving 


to  enhance  community  identity. 

Providing  relatively  inexpensive, 
high-quality  studio  workspace  and  a 
centralized  outlet  for  artists  and 
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Aerial  view  of  North  Adams,  with  Wind¬ 
sor  Mill  in  center.  (Randolph  Trabold, 
North  Adams  Transcript) 


craftworkers  to  sell  their  products 
has  not  only  assisted  local  artists  but 
has  also  attracted  others  to  North 
Adams.  Although  the  businesses  in 
the  mill  are  small,  most  of  the  income 
they  produce  will  remain  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Retaining  and  attracting 
creative  people  cannot  help  but  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  more  vital  and  active  com¬ 
munity  life.  Such  vitality  itself  can  be 
a  major  attraction  for  other  people 
and  businesses  that  might  consider 
locating  in  North  Adams.  The  net  ef¬ 
fect  of  Hoosuck’s  seemingly  modest 
project  may  in  fact  be  to  restore  the 
essential  pride  that  North  Adams 
must  have  if  it  is  to  plan  for  the  future 
with  confidence. 

The  Hoosuck  Community  Re¬ 
sources  Corporation  is  acting  as  de¬ 
veloper  and  contractor  for  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Mill  conversion  and  owns  the  mill 
under  a  10-year  purchase  agreement. 
Funding  for  the  renovation  of  the  mill 
and  other  Hoosuck  projects  has  been 
sought  and  obtained  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  The  diversity  of  the  funding 
strategy  employed  by  Hoosuck  is  in¬ 
deed  a  key  to  its  present  success.  The 
city  of  North  Adams  is  contributing 
$2,000  each  month  for  18  months  to 
match  private  contributions,  and  in 
turn  Hoosuck  is  paying  city  taxes  on 
the  mill.  Funds  from  public  sources 
totalling  $300,000  include  grants  from 
the  N ational  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  New  England  Regional  Com¬ 
mission.  A  low-interest,  30-year  con¬ 
struction  loan  for  conversion  of  the 
mill  interior  is  being  negotiated  with 
the  Ford  Foundation,  and  Hoosuck 
hopes  to  obtain  a  loan  guarantee  from 
the  U.S.  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  provided 
$381,000  for  exterior  renovation  of  the 


mill  and  for  facade  restoration  of  10 
commercial  buildings  in  the  down¬ 
town  Eagle  Street-Monument 
Square  Historic  District.  A  program 
to  restore  and  maintain  building  ex¬ 
teriors  is  also  being  negotiated  with 
merchants  in  the  district. 

The  North  Adams  experience 
raises  the  question  of  what  kind  of 
new  economic  activity  and  new  in¬ 
vestment  a  community  should  try  to 
generate.  Some  older  cities  have  at¬ 
tempted  economic  revitalization  by 
constructing  new  shopping  com¬ 
plexes  on  land  cleared  through  urban 
renewal.  Yet  these  complexes,  mod¬ 
elled  on  those  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  suburban  locations,  often 
compete  with  locally  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  small  businesses.  Rental  space 
in  such  plazas  is  frequently  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  local  merchants  and  in¬ 
stead  attracts  chain  stores  owned  by 
corporations  outside  the  city.  A  com¬ 
mon  feature  of  chain  stores  is  that 
they  tend  to  economize  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  they  employ  and  jobs 
that  they  offer  tend  to  be  low-paying 
with  high  turnover  and  few  opportu¬ 
nities  for  advancement.  Viewed  in 
this  context,  the  construction  of  a 
shopping  plaza  might  have  contrib¬ 
uted  little  to  the  economic  well-being 
and  renewal  of  North  Adams.  Even 
worse,  by  competing  with  local  busi¬ 
nesses  such  a  shopping  plaza  might 
have  had  a  negative  effect. 

The  question  of  community  re¬ 
newal  is  more  complex  than  simply, 
“How  do  we  attract  new  businesses 
and  jobs?”  The  experience  of  North 
Adams  suggests  that  communities, 
especially  those  with  limited  growth 
potential,  need  to  frame  the  question 
somewhat  like  this:  “How  can  we  de¬ 
velop  businesses  that  will  truly  bene¬ 


fit  the  community,  that  will  reinvest 
their  earnings  in  the  community  and 
contribute  to  the  revitalization  and 
enrichment  of  community  life?” 

The  program  of  renovating  and 
reusing  the  Windsor  Mill,  a  structure 
identified  with  the  city’s  early  indus¬ 
trial  history,  is  clearly  a  strategy  de¬ 
signed  to  restore  a  sense  of  integrity 
and  purpose  to  community  devel¬ 
opment  in  North  Adams.  Adaptive 
use  of  the  Windsor  Mill  is  a  way  of 
bringing  back  a  sense  of  historical 
perspective  to  a  community  that  had, 
for  a  time,  lost  sight  of  its  own  unique¬ 
ness  and  value.  Like  the  process  of 
self-discovery  and  self-fulfillment, 
community  renewal  is  best  achieved 
not  by  rejecting  the  past,  but  by  un¬ 
derstanding  it  and  building  on  it. 
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Gene  Bunnell,  December  17,  1976.  4Ibid.  5This 
mall,  on  Essex  Street  between  Washington  and 
Liberty  Streets,  is  primarily  for  pedestrians 
but  can  be  used  by  service  vehicles  and  fire 
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Appendix  A:  Preservation  Resources 


INFORMATION  SOURCES 

Federal: 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
1522  K  Street,  N.W. 

Suite  430 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  Planning 
and  Development 
Washington,  D.C.  20410 
(or  HUD  area  and  regional  offices  and  state 
planning  agencies) 

U.S.  General  Services  Administration 
Historic  Preservation  Officer 
Washington,  D.C.  20405 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
National  Park  Service 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
National  Historic  Landmarks  Program 
(National  Survey  of  Historic  Sites  and 
Buildings) 

Historic  American  Buildings  Survey 
Historic  American  Engineering  Record 
Interagency  Archeological  Program 
Natural  Landmarks  Program 
National  Environmental  Education 
Landmarks  Program 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety 
and  Consumer  Affairs 
Washington,  D.C.  20590 

For  information  on  other  federal  programs,  see 
A  Guide  to  Federal  Programs  and  1976 
Supplement  (National  Trust). 

Slate: 

State  Historic  Preservation  Offices. 

An  office  for  each  state  and  territory  has  been 
designated  pursuant  to  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  to  receive  matching 
grants-in-aid  from  the  National  Park  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  In 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  state  historic 
preservation  office  is  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Commission,  Executive  Director,  40 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02108.  A  list  of 
SHPOs  is  available  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  Washington,  D.C.  20240.  For  further 


information,  see  A  Guide  to  State  Historic 
Preservation  Programs  (National  Trust). 

Private  national: 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
740-748  Jackson  Place,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

New  England  Field  Service  Office 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
141  Cambridge  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02144 

(cosponsored  with  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  New  England  Antiquities) 

Addresses  of  other  five  regional  and  field  offices 
available  on  request. 

National  Trust  programs  include  advisory 
services,  property  ownership,  funding 
programs  and  publications,  including  monthly 
newspaper  Preservation  News,  quarterly 
magazine  Historic  Preservation,  books  and 
technical  publications. 

American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History 

1400  Eighth  Avenue  South 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 

American  Institute  of  Architects 
Committee  on  Historic  Resources 
1735  New  York  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

American  Institute  of  Planners 
1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

American  Society  of  Planning  Officials 
Planning  Advisory  Service 
1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Ill.  60637 

Building  Officials  and  Code  Administrators 
International,  Inc. 

1313  East  60th  Street 
Chicago,  III  60637 

Educational  Facilities  Laboratories 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
1620 1  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 

National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials 


2600  Virginia  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20037 

Urban  Land  Institute 
1200 18th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Society  for  Industrial  Archeology 
do  Room  5020 

National  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  D.C.  20560 

Private  state  and  local: 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities 
141  Cambridge  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  02144 

To  locate  other  organizations,  contact  state 
historical  societies,  state  historic  preservation 
offices,  and  state  and  local  chapters  of  groups 
listed  above.  A  list  of  local  landmarks 
commissions  is  available  from  the  National 
Trust.  Reference  sources  include  Directory  of 
Historical  Societies  and  Agencies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  10th  ed.  (Nashville,  Tenn.: 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History). 
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FUNDING  SOURCES 

Federal: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
Washington,  D.C.  20250 
Business  and  Industrial  Loans 
Community  Facility  Loans 
Rural  Housing  Loans 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Economic  Development  Administration 
Washington,  D.C.  20230 
Office  of  Business  Development  Loans  and 
Planning  Grants  for  Economic 
Development 

Office  of  Public  Works  Grants  and  Loans  for 
Public  Works  and  Development  Facilities 
Office  of  Technical  Assistance  Grants 

Community  Services  Administration 
Office  of  Economic  Development 
Washington,  D.C.  20506 
Special  Impact  Program 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Urban  Reinvestment  Task  Force 
320 1st  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20552 

Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
Neighborhood  Preservation  Projects 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Washington,  D.C.  20410 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program 

Comprehensive  Planning  Assistance 
Program  (Section  701) 

Housing  Assistance  Payments  Program 
(Section  8) 

Housing  for  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped 
Program  (Section  202) 

Mortgage  Insurance  and  Assistance  for 
Homeowners  (Section  235) 

Property  Improvement  Loan  Program 
(Title  I) 

Rehabilitation  Loans  and  Grants 
Urban  Homesteading  Program 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 
National  Park  Service  Gran ts-in- Aid  for 
Historic  Preservation 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund 


U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 

Environmental  Education  Grant  Program 
State  Library  Construction  Assistance 
Program 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
2401 E  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20506 
Architecture  +  Environmental  Arts 
Program 

Small  Business  Administration 
Economic  Development  Division 
Washington,  D.C.  20416 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C.  20590 
Federal  Highway  Administration  Urban 
Systems  Program 

Federal  Railroad  Administration  Financial 
Assistance  for  Railroad  Passenger 
Terminals 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Manpower  Administration 
200  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20213 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act 

Private  national: 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
740-748  Jackson  Place,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 
Consultant  Service  Grant  Program 
National  Preservation  Revolving  Fund 

Foundations: 

National,  state,  regional  and  local  foundations 
support  preservation  and  related  activities. 

The  Foundation  Center,  888  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019,  provides  a  list  of 
regional  depository  libraries.  See  also  The 
Foundation  Directory  (Columbia  University 
Press,  136  South  Broadway,  Irvington,  N.Y. 
10533);  The  Cultural  Directory,  a  guide  to 
federal  funds  and  services  for  cultural 
activities  (Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts,  1564 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036). 

State  and  local: 

Grants-in-aid:  Nine  states,  including 
Massachusetts,  have  grant-in-aid  programs  for 


preservation,  primarily  for  nonprofit 
organizations  and  government  subdivisions. 
The  other  states  are  Alaska,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Vermont  and 
Texas.  National  Park  Service  grants-in-aid  for 
historic  preservation  are  available  through 
state  historic  preservation  offices. 

Housing  authorities:  The  Massachusetts 
Housing  Finance  Agency  and  similar  agencies 
in  other  states,  including  California,  and  local 
authorities  encourage  recycling  through  loan 
programs,  subsidies  and  limited-profit 
development  corporations. 

For  complete  information  on  state 
preservation  funding  programs,  contact  state 
historic  preservation  offices  and  seeA  Guide  to 
State  Historic  Preservation  Programs 
(National  Trust). 
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Appendix  B:  Reading  List 


Recycling  Old  Buildings 

Ahlbrandt,  Roger  S.,  Jr.  Flexible  Code 
Enforcement:  A  Key  Ingredient  in 
Neighborhood  Programming.  Washington, 
D.C.:  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials,  1976. 

Architectural  Record.  Special  issue, 

“Conservation  in  the  Context  of  Change,” 
vol.  156,  no.  8  (December  1974). 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  Recycled 
Boston.  Boston:  Author,  1976. 

Boston  Society  of  Architects.  Architecture 
Boston.  Barre,  Mass.:  Barre  Publishing, 
1976. 

“Building  Codes  for  Preservation,” 
Preservation  News  supplement,  November 
1976. 

Cambridge  Historical  Commission.  Survey  of 
Architectural  History  in  Cambridge:  Report 
One,  East  Cambridge;  Report  Two,  Mid 
Cambridge;  Report  Three,  Cambridgeport; 
Report  Four,  Old  Cambridge;  Report  Five, 
Northwest  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Author,  1965, 1967, 1971, 1973, 1976. 

Cantacuzino,  Sherban./Veir  Uses  for  Old 
Buildings.  New  York:  Watson-Guptill 
Publications,  1975. 

Educational  Facilities  Laboratories.  Build  If 
You  Must,  But . . .:  Case  Studies  of 
Alternatives  to  New  Construction.  New  York: 
Author,  1975. 

Hosmer,  Charles  B.,  Jr.  Presence  of  the  Past:  A 
History  of  the  Preservation  Movement  in  the 
United  States  before  Williamsburg.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1965. 

Ipswich  Historical  Commission.  Something  to 
Preserve.  A  Report  on  Historic  Preservation 
by  the  Acquisition  of  Protective  Agreements 
on  Buildings  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Ipswich 
Heritage  Trust  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Ipswich: 
Author,  1975. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Commission. 
Massachusetts  Historic  Preservation,  vol.  1. 
Boston:  Author,  1976. 

Mull,  Jane.  “Buildings  Can  Be  Recycled  Too,” 
Fortune,  May  1975,  pp.  192-200. 

Mulloy,  Elizabeth  D.  The  History  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
1963-1973.  Washington,  D.C.:  The 
Preservation  Press,  1976. 

N ational  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  A 
Guide  to  Federal  Programs:  Programs  and 
Activities  Related  to  Historic  Preservation. 


Washington,  D.C.:  Author,  1974. 

_ A  Guide  to  Federal  Programs: 

Programs  and  Activities  Relat  ed  to  Historic 
Preservation.  1976  Supplement.  Washington, 
D.C.:  The  Preservation  Press,  1976. 

_ A  Guide  to  State  Historic 

Preservation  Programs.  Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Preservation  Press,  1976. 

_ Economic  B  eneftts  of  Preserving  Old 

Buildings.  Washington,  D.C.:  The 
Preservation  Press,  1976. 

_ Historic  Preservation  Law:  An 

Annotated  Bibliography.  Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Preservation  Press,  1976. 

_ Historic  Preservation  Plans:  An 

Annotated  B  ibliography.  Washington,  D.C.: 
The  Preservation  FTess,  1976. 

_ Preservation  &  Building  Codes. 

Washington,  D.C.:  The  Preservation  Press, 

1975. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  Tony 
P.  Wrenn,  Elizabeth  D.  Mulloy.  America’s 
Forgotten  Architecture.  New  York:  Pantheon 
Books,  1976. 

11593:  Information  Related  to  Responsibilities 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Section  3, 
Executive  Order 11593.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Office  of  Archeology  and  Historic 
Preservation,  National  Park  Service,  1977. 
Poppeliers,  John  C.,  ed.  Historic  Buildings  of 
Massachusetts:  Photographs  from  the 
Historic  American  Buildings  Survery.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1976. 
“Preservation  and  Taxation,”  Preservation 
News  supplement,  May  1976. 

Selected  Bibliography  on  Adaptive  Use  of 
Historic  Buildings,  A.  Technical 
Preservation  Services  Reading  List. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Archeology  and 
Historic  Preservation,  National  Park 
Service,  1976. 

Smith,  Baird.  Adaptive  Use:  A  Survey  of 
Construction  Costs.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation, 

1976. 

Whiffen,  Marcus  .American  Architecture  Since 
1780:  A  Guide  to  the  Styles.  Cambridge:  The 
MIT  Press,  1969. 

Ziegler,  Arthur  P.,  Jr.;  Adler,  Leopold,  II;  and 
Kidney,  Walter  C.  Revolving  Funds  for 
Historic  Preservation:  A  Manual  of  Practice. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation.  Pittsburgh:  Ober 
Park  Associates,  1975. 


Public  Buildings 

Educational  Facilities  Laboratories.  The  Arts 
in  Found  Places.  A  report  with  the  N ational 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  New  Y ork:  Author, 
1976. 

_ Reusing  Railroad  Stations:  A  Report. 

New  York:  Author,  1974. 

_ Reusing  Railroad  Stations — B ook 

Two.  A  report  with  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Aits.  New  Y ork:  Author,  1975. 
Getzels,  Judith  N.  Recycling  Public  Buildings. 
Planning  Advisory  Service  Report  No.  319. 
Chicago,  Ill.:  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  1976. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  A 
Courthouse  Conservation  Handbook. 
Washington,  D.C.:  The  Preservation  Press, 

1975. 

_ “Railroading,”  Preservation  News 

supplement,  April  1974. 

Ware,  Merrill.  Federal  Architecture:  Adaptive- 
Use  Facilities.  Staff  report  for  Federal 
Architectural  Task  Force.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Federal  Architectural  FToject,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  1975. 

Commercial  Buildings 

Brink,  Peter  H.  “Commercial  Area  Revolving 
Funds  for  Preservation,”  Information  series. 
Washington,  D.C.:  National  Trust  for  PPistoric 
Preservation,  1976. 

“Business  and  Preservation,”  Preservation 
News  supplement,  April  1976. 

Costonis,  John  J.  Space  Adrift:  Saving  Urban 
Landmarks  Through  the  Chicago  Plan. 
Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  PTess,  for  the 
National  Trust,  1974. 

McLaughlin,  Herbert.  “Commercial 
Renovation  PToves  Its  Worth ,"  Historic 
Preservation,  October-December  1975,  pp. 
14-19. 

Progressive  Architecture.  Special  issue, 

“Restoration  and  Remodelling,”  November 

1976. 

Stoddard,  Robert.  “Preservation  of  Opera 
Houses,  Movie  Theaters  and  Concert  Halls,” 
Information  series.  Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 

1977. 

Urban  Land  Institute.  “Economic  Analyses  of 
Adaptive  Use  Projects:  Long  Wharf,” 
Information  series.  Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
1976. 
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Industrial  Buildings 

A.  J.  Diamond  Associates.  The  Conversion  of 
Industrial  Buildings:  Feasibility  and 
Practice.  Mimeo.  Ottawa:  Heritage  Canada, 
1976. 

Fox,  William,  et  aL  The  Mill.  Boston:  New  York 
Graphic  Society,  1977. 

Hudson,  Kenneth.  Exploring  Our  Industrial 
Past.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1975. 
Kidney,  Walter  C.  Working  Places:  The 
Adaptive  Use  of  Industrial  Buildings. 
Pittsburgh:  Ober  Park  Associates,  1976. 
Sande,  Theodore  Anton.  Industrial  Archeology: 
A  New  Look  at  the  American  Heritage. 
Brattleboro,  Vt.:  The  Stephen  Greene  Press, 

1976. 

Residential  Buildings 

Brownstone  Revival  Committee  of  New  York, 
Inc.  Back  to  the  City.  New  York:  Author, 
1975. 

Goetze,  Rolf  Building  Neighborhood 
Confidence:  A  Humanistic  Strategy  for 
Urban  Housing.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 

Ballinger  Publishing  Company,  1976. 

Grow,  Lawrence.  The  Old  House  Catalogue. 

New  York:  The  Main  Street  Press,  1976. 
Historic  Salem,  Inc.  The  Salem  Handbook:  A 
Renovation  Guide  for  Homeowners.  Salem, 
Mass.:  Author,  1977. 

“Living  Places,”  Preservation  News 
supplement,  April  1975. 

Stanforth,  Deirdre,  and  Stamm,  Martha. 
Buying  and  Renovating  a  House  in  the  City: 
A  Practical  Guide.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1972. 

Stephen,  George.  Remodelling  Old  Houses 
Without  Destroying  Their  Character.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1972. 

Church  Buildings 

The  Cheswick  Center.  Alternate  Uses  of  Certain 
Church-Owned  Properties  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  Boston:  Author,  with  Boston 
Municipal  Research  Bureau,  1973. 

_ “Preservation  of  Churches,” 

Information  series.  Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 

1977. 

_ Study  of  New  Uses  for  Underused 

Church  Property  of  Architectural  and 
Historical  Significance,  A:  A  Summary 
Report.  Boston:  Author,  1976. 


_ U nderused  Church  Properties :  A 

Variety  of  Solutions.  Boston:  Author,  1975. 

Educational  Buildings 

American  Association  of  School 
Administrators.  To  Recreate  A  School 
Building:  “Surplus”  Space,  Energy,  and 
Other  Challenges.  Arlington,  Va.:  Author, 

1976. 

The  Architectural  Partnership. 

Comprehensive  School  Renovation  Study  for 
the  City  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Springfield, 
Mass.:  Author,  1976. 

Educational  Facilities  Laboratories. 
Community  /School:  Sharing  the  Space  and 
the  Action.  New  York:  Author,  1973. 

_ Fewer  Pupils ISurplus  Spare.  New 

York:  Author,  1974. 

_ Surplus  School  Space:  Options  and 

Opportunities.  New  York:  Author,  1976. 

_ The  Secondary  School:  Reduction, 

Renewal,  and  Real  Estate.  New  York: 

Author,  1976. 

Shellenbarger,  Michael,  et  aL  Small  Schools 
Task  Force.  Eugene,  Ore.:  School  District  4J, 
1976. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Extended  Use  of  School  Facilities. 
Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1967. 

Community  Renewal 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 
Federal  Programs  for  Neighborhood 
Conservation.  Washington,  D.C.:  Author, 

1975. 

Kliment,  Stephen  A.,  and  McNulty,  Robert  H., 
eds.  Neighborhood  Conservation:  A 
Handbook  of  Methods  and  Technixjues.  New 
York:  Watson-Guptill  Publications,  1976. 

Lower  Pioneer  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  A  Future  For  the  Past:  Historic 
Preservation  in  the  Lower  Pioneer  Valley. 
West  Springfield,  Mass.:  Author,  1974. 

Mazziotti,  Donald  F.  Neighborhoods  and 
Neighborhood  Planning:  A  Selected 
Bibliography.  Monticello,  Ill.:  Council  of 
Planning  Librarians,  1974. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation.  A 
Guide  to  Delineating  Edges  of  Historic 
Districts.  Russell  Wright,  principal 
consultant.  Washington,  D.C.:  The 
Preservation  Press,  1976. 


_ “Neighborhood  Conservation,” 

Information  series.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Author,  1976. 

Real  Estate  Research  Corporation. 
Neighborhood  Preservation:  A  Catalog  of 
Local  Programs.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Office  of  Policy  Development 
and  Research,  1975. 

Reilly,  William  K.,  ed.  The  Use  of  Land:  A 
Citizen’s  Policy  Guide  to  Urban  Growth.  A 
Task  Force  Report  Sponsored  by  The 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1973. 

Ziegler,  Arthur  P.,  Jr.  Historic  Preservation  in 
Inner  City  Areas:  A  Manual  of  Practice. 
Pittsburgh:  Allegheny  Press,  1971. 
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Abington,  town  hall,  85 
Academy  Knoll  Associates,  95 
Action,  Inc.  (Gloucester),  104 
Adams,  George  B.,  29 

additions  to  buildings,  29-30, 40, 44, 56, 79, 96, 107, 113 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  I9n 
Alternate  Uses  of  Certain  Church-Owned,  Properties  in 
the  City  of  Boston,  9Gn 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  30 
American  Library  Association,  30 
Amesbury,  high  school,  100 
Amherst 

Boltwood  Walk,  108 
Intermediate  School,  108 
Amherst  Redevelopment  Authority,  108 
Anderson,  Timothy,  56 

Anderson-Notter  Associates,  20,  26,  28,  37,  46,  51,  54, 
56,  95,  102 

apartments,  7, 19, 26-28, 38-39, 44-45, 48, 49-50, 51-53, 
54-55, 56-57, 58-59, 60-61, 62, 63, 65, 68-69, 70-73, 76- 
77,  78-80,  81-82, 83,  90-91, 92-93, 95,  96,  99, 102-04, 
105,  106,  107-08,  113 

Architecture  Design  Development,  Inc.  (ADD),  40 

Archplan,  Inc.,  78 

Arrowstreet,  Inc.,  32,  108 

artists’  studios,  49,  51-53,  108n,  118-19 

Associated  Construction  Company,  74 

Athol,  Hapgood  School,  106 

awards,  30,  43,  70,  110 

Baltimore,  Md.,  64 
bank  buildings,  46,  74-75,  85,  113 
Barr  and  Barr,  Inc.,  108 
Bastille-Neiley,  Architects,  22,  46,  68,  74 
Beacon  Hill  Civic  Association,  107 
Bedar  and  Alpers,  Inc.,  108 
Beha,  Ann  M.,  86 

Benj  amin  Polishook,  Inc.  (C.  W.C.  Builders,  Inc.),  78, 90, 
105 

Better  Cities,  Inc.  (Boston),  92 
Beverly,  Depot  Restaurant,  34, 35 
Biddle,  James,  4 
boardinghouses,  63,  79, 80,  83 
Boston 

Assumption  School,  105 

Berkeley  Center,  The  (Theodore  Parker  Memorial 
Hall),  85,  91+ 

Bowdoin  School,  107 
Boylston  Street  Fire  Station,  31,  32, 33 
Boylston  Street  Police  Station, cover, ii,  12, 31 ,32,33 
Brighton  railroad  station  (Allston  Depot  Restau¬ 
rant),  34 

Brine  Warehouse,  40,  44,  1+5 
Chart  House  Restaurant,  1+6 
Chauncy  House  Apartments,  37,  38, 39 
Chickering  Piano  Factory,  51,  52,  53 
Children’s  Museum  of  Transportation,  62 
church-owned  property,  84 
Clarkes  restaurant,  46 
Cleaves  Court  Apartments,  68, 69 
coal  bunker,  9, 20,  21 
commercial  office  space,  37 
Commercial  Wharf,  19 


Durgin  Park  restaurant,  46 
East  Boston  Masonic  Hall  (Masonic  Hall  Apart¬ 
ments),  40,  90,  91 ,  105 
Ellis  Memorial  Community  Center,  85,  96 
Exeter  Movie  Theater,  85 
Faneuil  Hall,  19 

Flour  and  Grain  Exchange  Building,  46 
homeowner  rehabilitation  programs,  64 
Hotel  Madison,  64 
Hotel  Vendome,  65 

Immigrants  Home  (Landfall  Apartments),  96 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  cover,  ii, 12, 31, 32, 33 

Jordan  Marsh  department  store,  36 

Joshua  Bates  School,  98-99,  108n 

Lead  Works,  46 

Lewis  Wharf,  19 

Long  Wharf,  19,  1+6 

Magna  Building,  85,  91+ 

Mercantile  Wharf,  19,  68 

Museum  of  Natural  History  (Bonwit  Teller),  96 
New  City  Hall,  21 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  (St.  James  Ho¬ 
tel/Franklin  Square  House),  78,  79, 80 
Old  City  Hall,  19,  23 
One  Winthrop  Square,  12,  40,  42, 1+3 
Piano  Craft  Guild,  51,  52,  53 
Prince  Macaroni  Factory,  56, 57 
Prudential  Center,  17 
Quincy  Market,  2,  19,  46 
Robert  Morse  house,  62 
Rusty  Scupper  restaurant,  46 
school  buildings,  98-99, 105, 107,  108n 
Scotch  and  Sirloin  restaurant,  46 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  (Park  Plaza  Hotel),  64-65 
Tremont  Street-Columbus  Avenue,  South  End,  117 
waterfront,  9,  19,  20,  21, 1+6,  56,  57 
Boston  Architectural  Team,  38, 44, 78, 94, 96, 106, 107 
Boston  Assessing  Department,  84 
Boston  Housing  Authority,  91 
Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau,  96n 
Boston  Public  Facilities  Department,  32, 34, 79, 98, 107 
Boston  Record  American,  42 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  18,  31,  37,  53,  117 
Bradlee,  N.J.,  36 

building  codes,  7,  18,  19n,  39,  50,  83 
Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association,  Greater 
Boston  Real  Estate  Board,  46n 
Busiel  Mill,  Laconia,  N.H.,  22 

Cambridge 

Close  Candy  Factory,  60,  61 
Coolidge  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  46 
First  Baptist  Church,  85,  86,  87, 88, 89,  93 
Lin  wood  Court  Apartments,  70,  71,72,  73 
St.  Mary’s  Convent,  85,  92,  93 
The  Garage,  40, 1+1 

Cambridge  Historical  Commission,  70,  89 

Cambridge  Housing  Authority,  92 

Cambridge  Redevelopment  Authority,  60,  70-71,  72 

Campbell,  Robert,  21,  22 

Capodilupo,  Anthony,  68 

Carabetta,  Joseph,  76 

C.  E.  Maguire,  Inc.,  117 


Page  numbers  in  italics  refer  to  illustra¬ 
tions;  n  denotes  footnotes. 


Chapter  121A  tax  agreements,  17-18, 38, 54, 70, 81, 82, 
90 

Charles  Construction  Company,  100 
Cheswick  Center,  The,  84,  88,  96n 
Childs,  Bertman,  Tseckares  Associates,  Inc.,  42, 43, 90, 
105,  117 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  4 
churches,  84-89,  93,  94,  96 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  4 

city  halls,  21-23,  24-25,  85,  100-01,  113 
Civic  Trust  of  Britain,  109 
colleges,  100 

commercial  buildings.  See  specific  types 
community  centers  and  spaces,  27, 28, 34, 54, 58, 61, 85, 
86-89,  92-93,  95,  96,  108 

community  development  block  grants.  See  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Concord,  Xavier  High  School,  108 
condominiums,  34,  65 
congregate  housing,  92-93 

Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company,  40, 42 

Conover,  David,  92,  93 

Continental  Wingate  Company,  Inc.,  107 

convents,  85,  92-93,  95 

Cope,  James,  108 

Cosmo  Construction  Company,  83 

courthouses,  21,  34-35,  113 

Covich,  Sidney,  60 

credit  unions,  74-75 

Crowninshield  Apartments  Associates,  54 
Crowninshield  Corporation,  26,  28 
C.W.C.  Builders,  78,  107 

David  A.  Crane  and  Partners/DACP,  Inc.,  114 
Day  and  Ertman,  Inc.,  108 
day-care  centers,  76,  96 

demolition,  10, 12, 13, 22-23, 36, #4, 85, 100, 102, 110-12, 
114 

Design  Associates  (Meriden,  Conn.),  76 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  47 

Doran  Realty  Trust,  60 

Dorman,  William  E.,  46n 

downtowns,  2,  22,  37,  43,  64-65,  110-13,  114-16 

Doxiadis  Associates,  22 

Drake,  Herman,  105 

Dukakis,  Michael  S.,  2 

easements,  79,  112 

East  Boston  Community  Development  Corporation, 
90,  96,  105 

Economic  Development  Administration,  108 
economics  of  preservation,  3, 8, 10, 12, 36-37, 42-43, 53, 
58-59,  62 n,  64,  71,  72,  74,  91,  96,  101,  102,  104,  113 
Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  34 
elderly,  housing  for,  58, 61-62,  65,  78-80, 83, 92-93, 95, 
102-04,  108,  113 
elevation  drawings,  32,55,  65 
Elgin  Associates,  83 
Emerson  and  Fehmer,  42 
employment  (labor),  8,  10,  19,  25,  119 
Endevor,  Inc.,  62 

energy  conservation,  3,  13,  19,  51,  59 
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factories,  44-45, 47-48, 51-53, 56-57, 60-62.  See  also  in¬ 
dustrial  buildings;  mills 
Faletra  and  Kumins,  Inc.,  31 
Fall  River,  47 
Durfee  Mills,  11 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  106,  119 
Farrar,  Benjamin  F.,  76,  77 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  107 
Finegold  and  Bullis,  29 
fire  stations,  20-21,  32-33,  34 
fires,  76,  90,  94,  100 
Fitchburg 
Johnsonia  Hotel,  83 
post  office,  34-35 

floor  plans,  28,  57,  60,  80,  93,  99, 10b 
Ford  Foundation,  119 
Framingham,  97 

Keefe  Vocational  Training  School,  24,  25 
funding  programs,  5, 12-13, 16-17, 19rc,  29, 34, 35n,  38, 
61, 62, 64, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 76, 78, 81, 82, 83, 86, 89, 90, 
91, 95,  96, 100, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 108n,  112, 
114,  117,  119.  See  also  specific  programs 

Gallagher,  John,  83 
Gardner,  Colonial  Hotel,  81,  82 
Garlia,  E.  A.,  66 

Gelardin/Bruner/Cott,  Inc.,  51,  60,  114 
George,  Ernest  W.,  83 
Gerry  and  Northrup  Company,  56 
Glaser-de  Castro- Vitols  Partnership,  58 
Gloucester,  20 

Central  Grammar  School  Apartments,  27, 28, 91, 99 , 
102, 103, 10b 
waterfront,  2 

Gloucester  Construction  Company,  100 
Gloucester  Development  Team,  102,  104 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association,  107 
Graham  Gund  Architect,  Inc.,  31 
Growth  Policy  for  Massachusetts,  47 

G. T.E.  Sylvania,  85 

Hall,  John  R.,  78 

handicapped,  facilities  for,  55,  104 
Hardy,  Hugh,  13 
Haring,  Douglas,  49,  62,  83 
Hartwell,  Henry,  86 
Haverhill,  2 

High  School  (City  Hall),  97,  99,  100, 101 
Haverhill  Urban  Renewal  Authority,  100 
Healy,  Healy  and  Dixon,  60 
Heinz,  John  F.,  108n 
highways,  2,  48,  81,  100,  110,  117 
historic  districts,  119 

historic  preservation,  3,  8,  19,  110,  113,  114,  116 

H. L.  Stevens  Company,  81 
Ho,  Manli,  108n 
Holmes,  Hendrik,  98 
Holyoke,  47,  64 

Hadley  Falls  Company  Mill  Housing  (Hadley  Mills 
Townhouse  Project),  66,  67 
homeowner  rehabilitation  programs,  64.  See  also  spe¬ 
cific  programs 

Homer  P.  Young,  Associates,  100 


Hoosuck  Community  Resources  Corporation,  118, 1 19 
Hopkinton,  Town  Hall,  24, 25 
hotels,  64-65,  78-80,  81-83 
House  &  Home,  52 

houses,  detached,  54,  74-75.  See  also  townhouses 
housing,  4,  8,  16-17, 18, 19,  26-28,  37,  38-39,  44-45,  48, 
49-50, 51-53, 54-55, 56-57, 58-59, 60-61, 62, 63-83, 70- 
73,  76-77,  78-80,  81-82,  83,  90-91,  92-93,  95,  96,  99, 
102-04,  105,  106,  107-08,  113 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
83n 

Housing  Contractors,  Inc.,  106 
H.P.  Cummings  Construction  Company,  108 
HUD.  See  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

Hudson  County  Courthouse,  Jersey  City,  NJ.,  21 
Huxtable,  Ada  Louise,  21,  109,  113 

industrial  buildings,  2,  8,  20-21,  22,  44-45,  46,  47-62, 
114-16, 118-19 

Institute  for  Contemporary  Dance,  88,  89 

Jacet  Construction  Company,  40 
James  Harris  Associates,  38 
James  O.  McFarland,  Inc.,  70 
J.B.  Lombardi  Construction,  62 
Jeppson,  Gabriella,  32 
Joseph  Carabetta  Enterprises,  Inc.,  76 
Juster/Pope  Associates,  108 

Kennedy,  Kennedy,  Keefe,  and  Carney,  35 
Kliment,  Stephen  A.,  119n 

landscaping,  51-52,  54-55,  68,  72,  83,  112 
Lang,  Roger,  19 n 
Last  Landscape,  The,  19n 
Lawrence,  2,  47 
canals  and  factories,  lb-15 
commercial  buildings,  37 
Lower  Pacific  Mills,  b7 
Leeds  Village  Associates,  49 
Lenox,  Curtis  Hotel,  65 
L.H.  Jewett,  Jr.,  Inc.,  81 
libraries,  29-30,  34 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  29 
Lowell,  2,  47, 114-16 
Boott  Mill,  116 
Central  Fire  Station,  34 
Francis  Gatehouse,  62, 116 
Francis  Gatehouse  (Pilling)  Mill,  62 
Lowell  Heritage  Park,  62,  114 
Lowell  Mill,  116 

Lowell  National  Cultural  Park,  114-16 
Massachusetts  Mills,  115 
Pawtucket  Canal,  62, 116 
Stackpole  Mill,  62 

Lowell  First  Development  Team,  34 
Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  Commission,  114 
Lowell  Housing  Authority,  62 
Lowell  Team,  114 

low-income  housing.  See  subsidized  housing 
Lyndon  Associates,  108 


McNulty,  Robert  H.,  119n 

maintenance  and  repair,  18, 58-59, 64, 86, 87-88, 89, 98- 
99, 104 

Malden,  Old  City  Hall,  22, 23 
Mansfield,  Card  Tap  and  Dye  Mills,  47,  60 
Marken  Corporation,  49 
markets,  2, 19 

Mark  Warren  Industries,  29 

Marlborough,  St.  Ann’s  Academy  (Academy  Knoll 
Apartments),  95 
Marlin,  William,  21 
masonic  halls,  90-91 

Massachusetts  Bicentennial  Commission,  34 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  5, 
17,  18,  24,  26,  27,  28,  34,  61,  62,  65,  91,  92,  106,  107 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  98 
Massachusetts  Historical  Commission,  67 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency,  16-17,  27, 
38, 49, 51, 54, 58, 61, 62, 68, 70, 71, 72, 76, 78, 81, 83, 90, 
91,  95,  96,  102,  104,  105,  107,  108n 
Massachusetts  Office  of  State  Planning,  47 
Maynard,  Assabet  Mill,  47 
Michael  Sand  -l-  Associates,  Inc.,  114 
Middleton,  Michael,  109 

mills,  47, 48, 49-50, 58-59, 60-61, 62, 114-16, 118-19.  See 
also  factories;  industrial  buildings 
Mintz  Associates  Architects/Planners,  46 
Model  Cities  programs,  66,  67, 114 
Moffie,  Saul,  83 

mortgages.  See  funding  programs 

museums  and  art  galleries,  caver,  ii,  31-33, 34,  62,  96, 

113 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  114, 119 
National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  12 
National  Park  Service,  grants-in-aid,  12, 19 n,  67, 86, 89 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  10, 12, 19n,  22, 23, 
67,  89, 112 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  3-4, 5, 19rc, 
35 n,  43 
Needham,  20 

Stephen  Palmer  School,  26,  27, 28 
neighborhood  preservation,  12, 13, 48, 66-67, 72, 77, 80, 
85,  90-91, 117,  119n 
New  Bedford 
Fire  Museum,  34 

hotel  converted  to  elderly  housing,  83 
waterfront,  2 

New  Bedford  Redevelopment  Authority,  83 
new  buildings  in  old  areas,  4, 29-30, 109, 110, 112, 113, 

114 

Newburyport,  2,  19,  110 
New  England  Architectural  Services,  81 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  78-79,  80 
New  England  Field  Service  Office,  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  4 
New  England  Folk  Arts  Center,  88 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank,  60 
New  England  Regional  Commission,  114,  119 
“New  Life  for  Old  Buildings”  conference,  Harvard 
University,  83n 
newspaper  offices,  42,  88,  110 
New  York  City,  housing,  63 
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N.H.  Realty/Nebel  Heating,  58 
Nichols,  David  H.,  83 
Noram  Construction  Company,  38,  51 
North  Adams 
urban  renewal,  118-19 
Windsor  Mill,  16, 118,  119 
Northampton,  Leeds  Textile  Mill,  49,  50 
Northbridge,  Whitinsville  Cotton  Mill  Apartments,  58, 
59 

Noyes,  Kirk,  27 

N.S.  Raymond  Development  Company,  42 

offices,  22, 24-25, 34, 37, 38-39, 42-43, 46, 48, 54, 56, 58, 62, 
96,  100-01,  108,  113 

Old  Holyoke  Development  Corporation,  66 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  76 
O’Neill,  Thomas  P.,  Ill,  114 

Padjen,  Oscar,  113 

PARD  Team,  Inc.,  46 

parking,  38,  55,  56,  72,  82,  83,  91,  112 

parking  garages,  40-41, 112 

Park  Maynard  Realty,  60 

parks  and  playgrounds,  12,  43,  67,  68,  72,  83, 114-16 
Peabody 

A.C.  Lawrence  Tannery,  54,  55 
Crowninshield  Mansion,  55 
Seeglitz  High  School,  107-08 
Peabody  Housing  Authority,  108 
Perley  F.  Gilbert  Associates,  34 
Perry,  Dean,  Stahl  and  Rogers,  Inc.,  19 n,  46 
Phillips,  Nancy  Iran,  19m 

planning,  18,  24,  26-28,  34,  37,  47,  76,  112,  114,  117 
police  stations,  cover,  ii,  31, 32,  33, 100-01 
post  offices,  34-35 

Powells’  General  Contracting  Company,  Inc.,  68 

Preservation  News,  35 n,  119n 

Public  Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act,  19m 

railroad  stations,  34, 35 
Raymond  Cattle  Company,  42,  43 
R.D.  Fanning,  Architects,  Inc.,  24,  70 
religious  structures,  84-89,  92-96,  105,  108 
relocation,  13,  53 

rental  subsidies,  53,  62,  64,  71,  78,  91,  95,  106,  107 
restaurants,  31,  32,  34,55,  40,  44,  46,  53,  110,  111 
retail  stores,  34, 36, 40-41, 42-43,55 , 94, 96, 108, 1 12, 1 16, 
118-19 

Reusing  Railroad  Stations,  34 
Richardson,  Henry  Hobson,  85 
Richardson,  William,  86 
Robinson,  Michael,  52,  62n 
Ross,  George  Earl,  83 
rural  areas,  106 

Rural  Housing  Improvement  Corporation,  106 
Ruskin,  John,  2 

R.  Wendell  Phillips  and  Associates,  83 

Salem,  2,  109,  110-13 
Beef  and  Oyster  restaurant,  111 
Bessie  Munroe  house,  111 
Derby  Square  and  Market  House,  109, 113 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  112 


Goult-Pickman  House,  7 
Heritage  Plaza  West,  4 

Salem  Redevelopment  Authority,  110,  111,  112 
Salem  Witch  Museum,  7 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  4 
Sasaki  Associates,  Inc.,  47 
Schocket/Whitinsville  Associates,  58 
schools,  78-80,  93,  95,  97-108,  118 
elementary,  26-28,  98-99,  102-04,  105,  106,  107 
secondary,  100-01,  102-04,  107-08 
Schur,  Robert,  63 

senior  citizens  centers,  96, 108.  See  also  elderly,  hous¬ 
ing  for 

Sentry  Insurance  Company,  108 

service  stations,  46 

Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  The,  2 

Shawmut  County  Bank,  92 

Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge,  46 

shopping  centers,  40-41,  65,  109,  112,  114,  119 

site  plans,  53,  72 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  4 

Southbridge,  Southbridge  Credit  Union,  65,  74,  75 
Springfield 

Church  of  the  Unity,  85 
Northern  Heights  Apartments,  76,  77 
Stahl/Bennett,  Inc.,  19 n 
state  historic  preservation  offices,  12 
State  Street  Bank,  42,  44 

State  Street  Development  Company,  38,  39,  78,  79 
Stephen,  George,  68 
Stevens,  John,  22 

Stoughton,  Vulcan  Shoe  Factory,  61,  62 
Stoughton  Housing  Authority,  61,  62 
Stow,  Randall  Library,  29, 30 
street  improvements,  43,  68,  117 
subsidized  housing,  17, 18,  38-39,  49-50,  51-53,  54-55, 
58-59, 60-62, 64, 66-67, 68-69, 70-73, 76-77, 78-80, 81- 
82,  83,  90-91,  92-93,  95,  96,  102-04,  105,  106,  107 
Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  56 
Surplus  School  Conservation  Act  of  1976,  108m 


Taunton 

Bristol  County  Superior  Courthouse,  21 
Central  Fire  Station,  34 
fire  stations,  34 

taxation,  7, 10, 12, 13, 17-18, 19m,  22-23,  53,  64, 91.  See 
also  Chapter  121A  tax  agreements 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  10,  12,  19m,  22-23 
Taylor,  James  Knox,  34 

Taylor,  Woodrow,  Blitman  Construction  Corporation, 
54,  95 

Thayer,  Samuel  J.F.,  36 
theaters,  32,  85 

Thomas  Construction  Company,  32 
Tinti,  William  J.,  112 
tourism,  116 

town  halls.  See  city  halls 
townhouses,  66-67,  70-73,  76-77 
Trident  Realty  Trust,  56 
trolley  storage  facility,  40-41 
Tseckares,  Charles,  64 
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Upton,  Upton  Inn,  63, 83 
Urban  Dynamics  Associates,  44,  94,  96 
Urban  Dynamics  Construction  Company,  44 
urban  renewal,  2, 7, 22, 60, 67, 109, 110-13, 114-16,  US- 
19 

Urban  Systems  Program,  117 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  106,  119 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  108 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
29 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel¬ 
opment,  16,  38,  62 
awards,  70,  110 

community  development  block  grants,  12,  34,  35m, 
64,  66,  67,  89,  108 

Community  Development  Urgent  Needs  Grants, 
112 

renovation  funds,  119 
Section  8  rental  subsidies,  62,  78,  95,  107 
Section  701  Comprehensive  Planning  Assistance 
Program,  5 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  19m,  114.  See  also 
N  ational  Park  Service;  N  ational  Register  of  Histor¬ 
ic  Places 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  117 
U.S.  General  Services  Administration,  19m 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  96 

Vinal,  Arthur  H„  31,  32 

warehouses,  40,  44-45,  46,  56-57,  60,  62 
Warfield,  Carl,  66 
Warren,  Clinton  J.,  38 
Wasserman  Development  Corporation,  40 
waterfronts,  2,  9,  19, 20,  21, 45,  56,  57,  114-16 
Watertown 
Chase  Mills,  47 

First  Parish  Unitarian  Church,  10, 8U,  85 
Wellington-Harrington  DevelopmentCorpo  ration, 60, 
70 

Wenham,  convent,  85 
Weston  Associates,  Inc.,  81 
White,  William  F.,  17 
Whyte,  William  H.,  19m 

Will  They  Ever  Finish  Bruckner  Boulevard?  35m 
Wilson,  Harold  O.,  106 
Winter,  Benjamin,  96 
workers  housing,  66-67,  83 

youth  centers,  34,  96 
Yudis,  Anthony,  62m,  96m 

zoning,  7,  40,  42,  48,  49,  82,  91,  104 
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Like  other  scarce  resources,  good5 
buildings  can  and  should  be  recycled. 

BUILT  TO  LAST: 

A  HANDBOOK  ON  RECYCLING  OLD 
BUILDINGS  shows  how  it's  been 
done  throughout  Massachusetts—  " 
the  financial  strategies,  the  design  solutions  and 
the  community  cooperation  that  can  be 
applied  to  buildings  and  towns  everywhere. 

“A  new  generation  is  taking  up  the  challenge 
of  r e w o nM | g  'iu ?! aVc Fiji efKju r a  1  heritage  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  present.  .  .  . 

Old  buildings  are  a  rare  and  valuable  resource. 
Once  they  are  gone,  they  are  gone  forever.” 


Michael  S.  Dukakis 
Governor  okMa&sachitsetts 
Preface  to 
BUILT  TO  LAST 


